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SIR NIGEL. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
iOW THE RED FERRET*CAME TO COSFORD. 


old chronicler in his 

“Gestes .du Sieur Nigel” has 

bewailed his broken narrative, 

which rose from the fact that 

out of thirty-one years of war- 

, fare no less than seven were 
spent by his hero at one time or another in 
the recovery from his wounds or from those 
illnesses which arise from privation and 
fatigue. Here at the very threshold of his 
career, on the eve of a great enterprise, this 
very fate befell him. Stretched upon a 
couch in a low-roofed and _ ill-furnished 
chamber which looks down from under the 


machicolated corner turret upon the inner 
court of the Castle of Calais, he lay half- 
unconscious and impotent while great deeds 


were doing under his window. Wounded in 
three places, and with his head splintered by 
the sharp pommel of the Ferret’s mace, he 
hovered betwixt life and death, his shattered 
body drawing him downwards, his youthful 
spirit plucking him up. 

As in some strange dream, he was aware 
hat deed of arms within the courtyard 
Dimly it came back to his memory 

ards—the sudden startled shout, the 
of metal, the slamming of great gates, 
roar of many voices, the clang, clang, 
, as of fifty lusty smiths upon their 
and then at last the dwindling of the 
ib, the low groans and sudden shrill 
to the saints, the measured murmur of 
voices, the heavy clanking of armoured 
Some time in that fell struggle he must 
lrawn his weakened body as far as the 
window, and hanging to the iron bars 
oked down on the wild scene beneath 

In the red glare of torches held from 

s and from roof he saw the rush and 

f men beneath him, the ruddy light 

back from glowing brass and gleam- 
ing steel. As a wild vision it came to him 
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afterwards, the beauty and the splendour, the 
flying lambrequins, the jewelled crests, the 
blazonry and richness of surcoat and of shield, 
where sable and gules, argent and vair, in every 
pattern of saltire, bend, or chevron, glowed 
beneath him like a drift of many-coloured 
blossoms, tossing, sinking, stooping into 
shadow, springing into light. There glared 
the blood-red pile of Chandos, and he saw 
the tall figure of his master, a thunderbolt of 
war, raging in the van. ‘There, too, were the 
three black chevrons on the golden shield 
which marked the noble Manny. ‘That 
strong swordsman must surely be the Royal 
Edward himself, since only he and the black- 
armoured, swift-footed youth at his side were 
marked by no symbol of heraldry. “Manny! 
Manny! George for England!” rose the 
deep-throated bay, and ever the gallant 
counter-cry: “A Chargny! A Chargny! 
St. Denis for France!” thundered amid the 
clash and thudding of the battle. Such was 
the vague, whirling memory still lingering in 
Nigel’s mind when at last the mists cleared 
away from it, and he found himself weak, but 
clear, on the low couch in the corner turret. 
Beside him, crushing lavender betwixt his 
rough fingers and strewing it over floor and 
sheets, was Aylward the archer. His long 
bow leaned at the foot of the bed, and his 
steel cap was balanced on the top of it, 
while he himself, sitting in his shirt-sleeves, 
fanned off the flies and scattered the fragrant 
herbs over his helpless master. 

“By my hilt!” he cried, with a sudden 
shout, every tooth in his head gleaming with 
joy, “I thank the Virgin and all the saints for 
this blessed sight! I had nof dared to go 
back to Tilford had I lost you. Three weeks 
have you lain there and babbled like a babe, 
but now I see in your eyes that you are your 
own man again.” 

“T have indeed had some small hurt,” said 
Nigel, feebly, “but it is shame and sorrow 
that I should lie here if there is work for my 
hands. Whither go you, archer?” 
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“I HAVE INDEED HAD SOME SMALL HURT, 

“To teli the good Sir John that you are 
mending.” 

“Nay; bide with me a little longer, 
Aylward. I can call to mind all that has 
passed. There was a bickering of small 
boats, was there not, and I chanced upon a 
most worthy person and exchanged hand- 
strokes with him? He was my prisoner, was 
he not?” 

“ He was, fair sir.” 

“ And where is he now?” 

“ Below, in the castle.” 

A smile stole over Nigel’s pale face. 

“T know what I will do with him,” said he. 

“TI pray you to rest, fair sir,” said Aylward, 
anxiously. ‘The King’s own leech saw you 
this morning, and he said that if the bandage 
were torn from your head you would surely 
die.” 

“ Nay, good archer, I will not move. 
tell me what befell upon the boat.” 

“ There is little to tell, fair sir. Had this 
Ferret not been his own squire and taken so 
ong a time to don his harness it is likely 
that they would have had the better of us. 
He did not reach the battle till his comrades 
were on their backs. Him we took to the 
Marie Rose, because he was your man. The 
others were of no worth, so we threw them 


But 


into the sea.” 
“ The quick and the dead ?” 
“ Every man of them.” 


SAID NIGEL, FEEBLY.” 
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“Tt was an evil 
deed.” 
Aylward shrugged 
his shoulders. 
“T tried to save 
one boy,” said | 
“but Cock Bad 
ding would r 
have it, and he had 
Black Simon and 
the others at hi 
back. ‘It ist 
custom of the Nar 
row Seas,’ 
they ; ‘to-day for 
them — to - morrow 
for us.’ Then they 
tore him from his 
hold and cast 
screaming over th 
side. By my hilt, 
I have no love for the 
sea and its customs, so 
I care not if I never set 
foot on it again when 
has once borne me back 
to England.” 
“Nay ; there are great happenings upon 
the sea, and many worthy people to be foun 
upon ships,” said Nigel. “In all parts, 


Said 


one goes far enough upon the water, on 
would find those whom it would be joy t 


meet. If one crosses over the Narrow Sea, 
as we have done, we come on the Frenc! 
who are so needful to us, for how else would 
we win worship? Or if you go south, then 
in time one may hope to come to the land 
of the unbelievers, where there is fine 
mishing and much honour for him wh 
venture his person. Bethink you, archer, ho‘ 
fair a life it must be when one can 
forth in search of advancement with 
hope of finding many debonair cav 
upon the same quest, and then if on 
overborne one has died for the faith, an 
gates of heaven are open before you. 
also the sea to the north is a help to 
who seeks honour, for it leads to the country 
of the Eastlanders, and to those parts whet 
the heathen still dwell who turn their 
from the blessed Gospel. There also a 
might find some small deeds to do, an 
St. Paul, Aylward, if the French hold 
truce and the good Sir John permits 
would fain go down into those parts. 
sea is a good friend to the cavalier, 
takes him where he may fulfil his vows.’ 
Aylward shook his head, for his men 
were too recent, but he said nothing, becaus 
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t this instant the door opened and Chandos 
tered. With ioy in his face he stepped 
ward to the couch and took Nigel’s hand 
his. Then he whispered a word in 
ward’s ear, who hurried from the room. 
“ Pardieu! this is a good sight,” said the 
knight. “I trust that you will soon be on 
ir feet again.” 
“T crave your pardon, my honoured lord, 
it I have been absent from your side,” said 
Nigel. 
‘In truth my heart was sore for you, 
Nigel, for you have missed such a night as 
nes seldom in any man’s life. All went 
nas we had planned. The postern gate 
1s opened and a party made their way in, 
but we awaited them, and all were taken or 
slain. But the greater part of the French had 
remained without upon the plain of Nieullet, 
so we took horse and went out against them. 
When we drew near 
them they were sur- 
prised, but they made 
good cheer among 
themselves, calling out 
to each other, ‘If we 
fly we lose all. It is 
tter to fight on, in 
hopes that the day 
be ours.’ This 
heard by our 
people in the van, who 
cried out to them, ‘ By 
St. George, you speak 
truth! Evil befall 
him who thinks of fly- 
ing So they held 
their ground like 
worthy people for the 
space of an hour, and 
there were many there 
it is always 
to meet — Sir 
firey himself, and 
Pepin de Werre 
Sir John de 
las, old  Ballieul 
Yellow Tooth, 
and his brother Hector 
the Leopard. But 
all Sir Eustace 
Kibeaumont was at 
pains to meet “Ha, 
orthily, and he 
was at handstrokes with the King for a long 
Then, when we had slain or taken 
all, the prisoners were brought to 
st_ which was ready for them, and 
nights of England waited upon them 
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at the table and made good cheer with 
them. And all this, Nigel, we owe to you.” 

The squire flushed with pleasure at the 
words. 

“Nay, most honoured lord, it was but a 
small thing which I have been able to do. 
But I thank God and our Lady that I have 
done some service, since it has pleased you 
to take me with you to the wars. Should it 
chance——” 

But the words were cut short upon Nigel’s 
lips, and he lay back with amazed eyes staring 
from his pallid face. The door of his little 
chamber had opened, and who was this—the 
tall, stately man with the noble presence, 
the high forehead, the long, handsome face, 
the dark, brooding eyes—who but the noble 
Edward of England ? 

“Ha, my little cock of Tilford Bridge, I 
still bear you in mind,” said he. “ Right 


SAID HE.” 


glad I was to hear that you had found your 
wits again, and I trust that I have not helped 
to make jou take leave of them once more.” 

Nigel’s stare of astonishment had brought 


a smile to the King’s lips. Now the squire 
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stammered forth some halting words of 
gratitude at the honour done to him. 

“* Nay, not a word,” said the King. “ But 
in sooth it is a joy to my heart to see the 
son of my old comrade, Eustace Loring, 
carry himself so bravely. Had this boat got 
before us with news of our coming, then 
all our labour had been in vain, and no 
Frenchman come to Calais that night. But 
above all I thank you for that you have 
delivered into my hands one whom I had 
vowed to punish, in that he has caused us 
more scathe by fouler means than any living 
man. Twice have I sworn that Peter the 
Red Ferret shall hang, for all his noble 
blood and coat-armour, if ever he should fall 
into my hands. Now at last his time has 
come, but I would not put him to death 
until you, who had taken him, could be there 
to see it done. Nay, thank me not, for I 
could do no less, seeing that it is to you that 
I owe him.” 

Rut it was not thanks which Nigel was 
trying to utter. It was hard to frame his 


words, and yet they must be said. 

“ Sire,” he murmured, “it ill becomes me 
to cross your Royal will--—” 

The dark Plantagenet wrath gathered upon 
the King’s high brow and gloomed in his 


fierce, deep-set eyes. 

“By God’s dignity, no man has ever 
crossed it yet and lived unscathed. How 
now, young sir; what mean such words, to 
which we are little wont? Have a care, for 
this is no light thing which you venture.” 

“Sire,” said Nigel, “ in all matters in which 
I arn a free man I am ever your faithful 
liege, but some things there are which may 
not be done.” 

“How?” cried the King. 
my will?” 

“In spite of your will, sire,” said Nigel, 
sitting up on his couch with white face and 
blazing eyes. 

“By the Virgin!” the angry King 
thundered, “we are come to a pretty pass. 
You have been held too long at home, young 
man. ‘The overstabled horse will kick. The 
unweathered hawk will fly at check. See to 
it, Master Chandos ; he is thine to break, and 
I hold you to it that you break him. And 
what is it that Edward of England may not 
do, Master Loring?” 

Nigel faced the King with a face as grim 
as his own. 

“You may not put to death the Red 
Ferret.” 

“Pardieu! And why?” 

“ Because he is not thine to slay, sire. 


“In spite of 
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Because he is mine. Because I promise: 
him his life, and it is not for you, King 
though you be, to constrain a man of gentle 
blood to break his plighted word and lose 
his honour.” 

Chandos laid his soothing hand upon his 
squire’s shoulder. 

“Excuse him, sire. He is weak from his 
wounds,” said he. “ Perhaps we have stayed 
overlong, for the leech has ordered repose.” 

But the angry King was not easily to be 
appeased. 

““T am not wont to be so browbeat,” said 
he, hotly. . “This is your squire, Master 
John. How comes it that you can stand 
there and listen to his pert talk, and say no 
word to chide him? Is it thus you guide 
your household? Have you not taught him 
that every promise given is subject to the 
King’s consent, and that with him only lie 
the springs of life and death? If he be sick, 
you at least are hale. Why stand you there 
in silence?” 

“My liege,” said Chandos, gravely, “I 
have served you for over a score of years, 
and have shed my blood through as many 
wounus in your cause, so that you should not 
take my words amiss. But, indeed, I should 
feel myself to be notrue man if I did not 
tell you that my Squire Nigel, though per- 
chance he has spoken more bluntly than 
becomes him, is none the less right in this 
matter, and that you are wrong. For be- 
think you, sire 

“Enough !” cried the’ King, me.. furious 
than ever. ‘“ Like master, like man, and I 
might have known why it is that this saucy 
squire dares to bandy words with his sove 
reign lord. He does but give out what he 
hath taken in. John, John, you grow over- 
bold. But this I tell you, and you also, young 
man, that, as God is my help, ere the sun has 
set this night the Red Ferret shall hang as 
a warning to all spies and traitors from the 
highest tower of Calais, that every ship upon 
the Narrow Seas, and every man for ten miles 
round, may see him as he swings and know 
how heavy is the hand of the English King. 
Do you bear it in mind, lest you also may 
feel its weight.” 

With a glare like an angry lion he walked 
from the room, and the iron-clamped door 
clanged loudly behind him. Chandos and 
Nigel looked ruefully at each other. ‘Ten 
the knight patted his squire upon his 
bandaged head. 

“You have carried yourself right well, 
Nigel ; I could not wish for better. | cat 
not. All will be well.” 


J 
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My fair and honoured lord,” cried Nigel, 

1m heavy at heart, for indeed I could do 
ther; and yet I have brought trouble 
you.” 

‘Nay ; the clouds will soon pass. If he 

indeed slay this Frenchman you have 
- all that lay within your power, and your 
| may rest easy.” 

‘I pray that it will rest easy in Paradise,” 

Nigel, “for at the hour that I hear that 

dishonoured and my prisoner slain I 
this bandage from my head and so end 
ings. I will not live when once my 
| is broken.” 

‘Nay, fair son, you take this thing too 
heavily,” said Chandos, with a grave face. 
“When a man hath done all he may there 
remains no dishonour ; but the King hath a 
kind heart for all his hot head, and it may be 
that if I see him I will prevail upon him. 
Bethink you how he swore to hang the six 
burghers of this very town, and yet he 
pardoned them. So keep a high heart, fair son, 
und I will come with good news ere evening.” 

For three hours, as the sinking sun traced 

shadow higher and ever 

r upon the chamber 

|, Nigel tossed feverishly 
upon his couch, his ears 
straining for the footfall of 
Aylward or of Chandos, 
bringing news of the fate of 
the prisoner. At last the 
door flew open, and there 
before him stood the one 
man whom he least ex- 
pected and yet would most 
have seen. It was 
the Red Ferret himself, free 
and joyous. With swift, 
furtive steps he was across 
the room and on his knees 
beside the couch, kissing 
the pendent hand. 

“You have saved me, 
most noble sir!” he cried. 

“The gallows was fixed and 
the rope slung when the 
Lord Chandos told 
the King that you would 
die by your own hand if 
slain. ‘Curse this 
eaded squire!’ he 
‘In God’s name let 


giad 
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him have his prisoner, and 


let him do what he will with him 
is he troubles me no more.’ 
So here I have come, fair sir, to 
ask you what I shall do.” 
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“TI pray you to sit beside me and be at 
your ease,’ said Nigel. “In a few words I 
will tell you what I would have you do. 
Your armour I will keep, that I may have 
some remembrance of my good fortune in 
meeting so valiant a gentleman. We are of 
a size, and I make little doubt that I can wear it. 
Of ransom I would ask a thousand crowns.” 

“Nay, nay,” cried the Ferret ; “it would 
be a sad thing if a man of my position 
were worth less than five thousand.” 

“A thousand will suffice, fair sir, to pay 
my charges for the war. You will not again 
play the spy, nor do us harm until the truce 
is broken ?” 

“ That I will swear.” 

“ And, lastly, there is a journey that you 
shall make.” 

The Frenchman’s face lengthened. 

“Where you order I must go,” said he ; 
“but I pray you that it is not to the Holy 
Land.” 

“ Nay,” said Nigel, “but it is to a land 
which is holy to me.- You will make your 
way back to Southampton.” 





HE CRIED.” 
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“T know it well. I helped to burn it 
cown some years ago. 

“‘T rede you to say nothing of that matter 
when you get there. You will then journey 
as though to London until you come to a 
fair town named Guildford.” 

“IT have heard of it. The King hath a 
hunt there.” 

“Thesame. You will then ask for 
a house named Cosford, two leagues 
from the town on the side of a long 
hill.” 

“T will bear it in mind.” 

* At Cosford you will see 
a good knight named Sir 
John Buttesthorn, and you 
will ask to have speech 
with his daughter, the Lady 
Mary.” 

“T will doso. And what 
shall I say to the Lady 
Mary, who lives at Cosford, 
on the slope of a long hill 
two leagues from the fair 
town of Guildford ?” 

“Say only that I sent my 

greeting, and that St. 
Catherine has been_my 
friend. Only that . and 
nothing more. And now 
leave me, I pray you, for 
my head is weary, and 
1 would fain have sleep.” 


Thus it came about that 
a month later, on the eve 
of the Feast of St. Matthew, 
the Lady Mary, as_ she 
walked from Cosford gates, 
met with a strange horse 
man, richly clad, a serving- 
man behind him, looking shrewdly about him 
with quick blue eyes, which twinkled from a 
red and freckled face. At sight of her he 
doffed his hat and reined his horse. 

“This house should be Cosford,” said he. 
“Are you by chance the Lady Mary who 
dwells there?” 

The lady bowed her proud, dark head. 

“Then,” said he, “Squire Nigel Loring 
sends you greeting and tells you that 
St. Catherine has been his friend.” Then 
turning to his servant, he cried, “ Heh, 
Raoul, our task is done. Your master is a 
free man once more. Come, lad, come; the 
nearest port to France! Hola! hola! hola!” 
And so, without a word more, the two, master 
and man, set spurs to their horses and 
galloped like madmen down the long slope 
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of Hindhead until, as she looked after them. 
they were but two dark dots in the distance 
waist-high in the ling and the bracken. 

She turned back to the house, a smile 
upon her face. Nigel had sent her greeting. 
A Frenchman had brought it. His bringing 
it had made him a free man. And St 


“ARE YOU BY CHANCE THE LADY MARY WHO DWELLS THERE?” 


Catherine had been Nigel’s friend. I 
at her shrine that he had sworn that t! 
deeds should be done- ere he should set ¢ 


upon her again. In the privacy of her 
the Lady Mary sank upon her frie-dieu : 
poured forth the thanks of her heart t 
Virgin that one deed was accomplished 
even as she did so her joy was overcas 
the thought of those two others whic! 
before him. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
HOW THE KING’S COURT FEASTED IN 
CALAIS CASTLE. 

It was a bright, sunshiny morning 
Nigel found himself at last able to lea\ 
turret chamber and to walk upon the ra! 
of the castle. There was a brisk northem 
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wind, heavy and wet with the salt of the sea, 
and he felt, as he turned his face to it, fresh 
life and strength surging in his blood and 
bracing his limbs. He took his hand from 
Aylward’s supporting arm, and stood with 
his cap off, leaning on the rampart and 
breathing in the cold, strong air. Far off 
upon the distant sky-line, half hidden by the 
heave of the waves, was the low white fringe 
of cliffs which skirted England. Between 
him and them lay the broad blue Channel, 
seamed and flecked with flashing foam, for a 
sharp sea was running, and the few ships in 
sight were labouring heavily. Nigel’s eyes 
traversed the widespread view, rejoicing in 
the change from the grey wall of his cramped 
chamber. Finally they settled upon a strange 
object at his very feet. 

It was a long, trumpet shaped engine of 
leather and iron, bolted into a rude wooden 
stand and fitted with wheels. Beside it lay 
a heap of metal slugs and lumps of stone. 
The end of the machine was raised and 
pointed over the battlement. Behind it 
stood an iron box which Nigel opened. It 
was filled with a black coarse powder, like 
ritty charcoal. 

St. Paul!” 


o 
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said he, passing his 


hands over the engine, “I have heard men 


talk of these things, but never before have 
I seen one. It is none other than one of 
these wondrous new-made bombards.” 

“In sooth, it is even as you say,” Aylward 
answered, looking at it with contempt and 
dislike in his face. “I have seen them here 
upon the ramparts, and have also exchanged 
a buffet or two with him who had charge of 
them. He was Jack-fool enough to think 
that with this leather pipe he could outshoot 
the best archer in Christendom. I lent him 
a cuff on the ear that laid him across his 
foolish engine.” 

“It is a fearsome thing,” said Nigel, who 
had stooped to examine it. “ We live in 
strange times when such things can be made. 
It is loosed by fire, is it not, which springs 
from the black dust ? ” 

“By my hilt, fair sir, I know not. And 
call to mind that ere we fell out this 
bombardman did say something of 
tter. The fire-dust is within, and so 
the ball. Then you take more dust 
s iron box and place it in the hole at 
ther end, so! It is now ready. I 
ver seen one fired, but I wot that 
: could be fired now.” 

_ “It makes a strange sound, archer, does 
it not?” said Nigel, wistfully. 

“So I have heard, fair sir. 

Vol. xxxii —2 
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bow twangs, so it also has a sound when you 
loose it.” 

“There is no one to hear, since we are 
alone upon the rampart, nor can it do scathe, 
since it points to sea. I pray you to loose it 
and I will listen to the sound.” He bent 
over the bombard with an attentive ear, 
while Aylward, stooping his earrest, brown 
face over the touch - hole, scraped away 
diligently with a flint and steel. A moment 
later both he and Nigel were seated some 
distance off upon the ground, while amid the 
roar of the discharge and the thick cloud of 
smoke they had a vision of the long, black, 
snake-like engine shooting back upon the 
recoil. For a minute or more they were 
struck motionless with astonishment, while 
the reverberations died away and the smoke- 
wreaths curled slowly up to the blue heavens. 

“Good lack !” cried Nigel, at last, picking 
himself up and looking round him. “Good 
lack, and Heaven be my aid! I thank the 
Virgin that all stands as it did before. I 
thought that the castle had fallen.” 

“Such a bull’s bellow I have never heard,” 
cried Aylward, rubbing his injured limbs 
“one could hear it from Frensham Pond to 
Guildford Castle. I would not touch one 
again—not for a hide of the best land in 
Puttenham !” 

“It may fare ill with your own hide, 
archer, if you do,” said an angry voice behind 
them. Chandos had stepped from the open 
door of the corner turret and stood looking 
at them with a harsh gaze. Presently, as the 
matter was made clear to him, his face 
relaxed into a smile. 

“Hasten to the warden, archer, and tell 
him hew it befell. You will have the castle 
and the town in arms. I know not what the 
King may think of so sudden an alarm. And 
you, Nigel, how, in the name of the saints, 
came you to play the child like this ?” 

“TI knew not its power, fair lord.” 

“By my soul, Nigel, I think that none of 
us know its power. I can see the day when 
all that we delight in, the splendour and 
glory of war, may all go down before that 
which beats through the plate of steel as 
easily as the leathern jacket. I have bestrode 
my war-horse in my armour and have looked 
down at the sooty, smoky bombardman 
beside me, and I have thought that perhaps 
I was the last of the old and he the first of 
the new—that there would come a time 
when he and his engines would sweep you 
and me and the rest of us from the field.” 

“ But not yet, I trust, honoured sir.” 

“No, not yet, Nigel. You are still in 
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“* SUCH A BULL'S BELLOW I HAVE NEVER HEARD, CRIED AYLWARD.” 


time to win your spurs even as your fathers 


did. How is your strength ?” 

“T am ready for any task, my good and 
honoured lord.” 

“Tt is well, for work awaits us—good 
work, pressing work, work of peril and of 
honour. Your eyes shine and your face 
flushes, Nigel. I live my own youth over 
again as I look at you. Know then that, 
though there is truce with the French here, 
there is no truce in Brittany, where the 
houses of Blois-and of Montfort still struggle 
for the dukedom. Half Brittany fights for 
one and half for the other. The French 
have taken up the cause of Blois and we of 
Montfort, and it is such a war that many a 
great leader, such as Sir Walter Manny, has 
first earned his name there. Of late the 
war has gone against us, and the bloody 


hands of the Rohans, of Gap-tooth Peau- 
manoir, of Oliver the Flesher, and others, 
have been heavy upon our people. ‘T! 
tidings have been of disaster, and the k 
soul is dark with wrath for that his |! 
and comrade, Gilles de St. Pol, has 
done to death in the Castle of La Brohi: 
He will send succours to the country, an: 
go at their head. How like you that, Nis 

** My honoured lord, what could I as 
bette 

“Then have your harness ready, for 
start within the week. Our path by land 
blocked by the French, and we go by sea 
This night the King gives a banquet ere he 
returns to England, and your place is be!::n¢ 
my chair. Be in my chamber that you may 
help me to dress, and so we will to the 
together,” 





With satin and with samite, with velvet and 
fur, the noble Chandos was dressed for 
King’s feast, and Nigel too had donned 

best silk jupon, faced with the five scarlet 
s, that he might wait upon him. 


at hall of 

is Castle the 

Ss were®’ set: 

gh table for 
lords; a 

1d one for 
less distin- 
guished knights ; 
a third at which 
the squires might 
feast when their 
masters were 
sated. Never 
had Nigel in his 
imple life at Til- 
pictured a 

of such 

pomp and won- 
drous luxury. The 
grim, grey walls 


covered 
ceiling to 
loor with price- 


less tapestry of 
, where hart, 
and 
huntsmen circled 
I great hall 
one long 

living image of 
he chase. Over 
rincipal table 

d a line of 

rs, and 

ith them 

of em- 

d_ shields 

the wall 

the arms 

gh noble- 

10 sat be- 

rhe red 


ids, 


cressets and of torches burned upon 
lges of the great captains of England. 
ns and lilies shone over the high 

chair in the centre, and the same 
levice marked with the cadency label 
d the seat of the Prince, while glowing 

and to left were the long lines 
noble imsignia, honoured in peace and 
There shone the gold and 
Manny, the engrailed cross of Suffolk, 
chevron of Stafford, the scarlet and 
Audley, the blue lion rampant of the 
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In the crosses of Clinton. 


It 


Percies, the silver swallows of Arundel, the 
red roebuck of the Montacutes, the star of 
the de Veres, the silver scallops of Russell, 
the purple lion of de Lacy, and the black 


A friendly squire at 





““ WITH SATIN AND WITH SAMITE, WITH VELVET AND WITH FUR, 
NOBLE CHANDOS WAS DRESSED FORK THE KING'S FEAST. 


hope in his eyes. 


whom I wait. 


THE 


Nigel’s elbow 
whispered the 
names of the 
famous’ warriors 
beneath. 

“Vou are 
young Loring of 
Tilford, the 
squire of Chan- 
dos, are you not ?” 
said he. “My 
name is Delves, 
and I come from 
Doddington, in 
Cheshire. I am 
the squire of Sir 
James. Audley, 
yonder round- 
backed man with 
the dark face and 
close-cropped 
beard, who hath 
the Saracen’s 
head as a crest 
above him.” 

“T have heard 
of him as a man 
of great valour,” 
said Nigel, gazing 
at him with 
interest. 

“Indeed, you 
may well say so, 
Master Loring, 
He is the- bravest 
knight in Eng- 
land, and in 
Christendom 
also, as I believe. 
No man_ hath 
done such deeds 
of valour.” 


Nigel looked at his new acquaintance with 


“You speak as it becomes you to speak 
when you uphold your own master,” said he. 
“For the same reason, Master Delves, and 
in no spirit of ill-will to you, it behoves me 
to tell you that he is not to be compared 
in name or fame with the noble 
Should you hold 
then surely we can debate the 
whatever way or time may please 

Delves smiled good-humouredly. 


knight on 
otherwise, 
matter in 
you best.” 


‘ 
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“Nay, be not so hot,” said he. “Had 
you upheld any other knight; save, perhaps, 
Sir Walter Manny, I had taken you at your 
word, and your master or mine would have 
had place for a new squire. But, indeed, it 
is only truth that no knight is second to 
Chandos, nor would I draw my sword to 
lower his pride of place. Ha, Sir James’s 
cup is low! I must see to it!” He darted 
off, a flagon of Gascony in his hand. “The 
King hath had good news to-night,” he con- 
tinued, when he returned. “I have not seen 
him in so merry a mind since the night when 
we took the Frenchmen and he laid his 


pearl chaplet upon the head of de Ribeau- 
mont. 
also. 
or I am the more mistaken. 
Sir John’s plate is empty.” 

It was Nigel’s turn to dart away, but ever 


See how he laughs, and the Prince 
That laugh bodes someone little good 
Have a care! 


‘Haste ! 
in the intervals he returned to the corner 
whence he could look down the hall and 
listen to the words of the older squire. 
Delves was a short, thick-set man, past middle 
age, weather-beaten and scarred, with a rough 
manner and bearing which showed that he 
was more at his ease in a tent than a hall. 
But ten years of service had taught him 
much, and Nigel listened eagerly to his taik. 

“Indeed the King hath some good 
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tidings,” he continued. “See now, he h: 
whispered it to Chandos and to Mann 
Manny spreads it on to Sir Regina 
Cobham, and he to Robert Knolles, ea 
smiling like the devil over a friar.” 

“Which is Sir Robert Knolles ?” ask 
Nigel, with interest. “I have heard muc! 
of him and his deeds.” 

“ He is the tall, hard-faced man in yell 


silk, he with the hairless cheeks and the split 


lip. He is little older than yourself, and 
father was a cobbler in Chester, yet he ha 
already won the golden spurs. See how 
dabs his great hand in the dish and hand 
forth the gobbets. He is more used to ¢ 
camp kettle than a silver plate. The 
man. with the black beard is Sir Bartholon 
Berghersh, whose brother is the Abbot 
Beaulieu. Haste! haste! for the boar’s h« 
comes and the plates to be cleaned.” 


HASTE! FOR THE BOAR’S HEAD COMES.” 


The table manners of our ancestors at this 
period would have furnished to the modem 
eye the strangest mixture of luxury and ol 
barbarism. Forks were still unknown, and 
the courtesy fingers, the index and the m! ldle 
of the left hand, took their place. 
any others was accounted the worst ol 
manners. A crowd of dogs lay among the 
rushes, growling at each other and quarre!ling 
over the gnawed bones which were thrown to 
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n by the feasters. A slice of coarse bread 
d usually as a plate, but the King’s 
high table was provided with silver 
itters, which were wiped by the squire 
page after each course. On the other 
the table linen was costly, and the 
courses, served with a pomp and dignity now 
unknown, comprised such a variety of dishes 
and such complex marvels of cookery as no 
modern banquet could show. Besides all 
our domestic animals and every kind of 
game, such strange delicacies as hedgehogs, 
bustards, porpoises, squirrels, bitterns, and 
cranes lent variety to the feast. Each new 
heralded by a _ flourish of silver 
trumpets, was borne in by liveried servants 
walking two and two, withrubicund marshals 
strutting in front and behind, bearing white 
wands in their hands, not only as badges of 
their office, but also as weapons with which 
to repel any impertinent inroad upon the 
dishes in the journey from the kitchen to the 
hall. Boars’ heads, enarmed and endored with 
gilt tusks and flaming mouths, were followed 
by wondrous pasties moulded to the shape 
of ships, castles, and other devices, with sugar 
seamen or soldiers who lost their own bodies 
in their fruitless defence against the hungry 
Finally came the great nief, a silver 
vessel upon wheels, laden with fruit and 
sweetmeats, which rolled with! its luscious 
cargo down the line of guests.. Flagons of 
Gascony, of Rhine wine, of {Canary and 
of Rochelle, were held in read§ness by the 
attendants ; but the age, though luxurious, 
was not drunken, and the solger habits of 
the Norman had happily prevaifed over the 
licence of those Saxon banquitts where no 
guest might walk from ‘the taBle without a 
slur upon his host. Honour and hardihood 
go ill with a shaking hand or a blurred eye. 
Whilst wine, fruit, and spices were handed 
round the high table the squires had been 
served in turn at the farther end of the 
hall. Meanwhile round the King there had 
gathered a group of statesmen and soldiers, 
talking eagerly among themselves. The Earl 
of Stafford, the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of 
Arundel, Lord Beauchamp, and Lord Neville 
were assembled at the back of his chair, with 
Lord Percy and Lord Mowbray at either 
side. The little group blazed with golden 
chains and jewelled chaplets, flame-coloured 
paltocks, and purple tunics. Of a sudden 
the King said something over his shoulder 
to Sir William de Pakyngton, the herald, 
who advanced and stood by the Royal chair. 
He was a tall and noble-featured man, with 
long, grizzled beard which rippled down to 


course, 


1 
attack. 
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the gold-linked belt girdling his many 
coloured tabard. On his head he had placed 
the heraldic barret cap which bespoke his 
dignity, and he slowly raised his white wand 
high in the air, while a great hush fell upon 
the hall. 

“My lords of England,” said he, “knight 
bannerets, knights, squires, and all others 
here present of gentle birth and coat-armour, 
know that your dread and sovereign lord, 
Edward, King of England and of France, 
bids me give you greeting, and commands 
you to come hither, that he may have speech 
with you.” 

In an instant the tables were deserted and 
the whole company had clustered in front of 
the King’s chair. Those who had sat on 
either side of him crowded inwards, so that 
his tall, dark figure upreared itself amid the 
dense circle of his guests. With a flush upon 
his olive cheeks and with pride smouldering 
in his dark eyes, he looked round him at the 
eager faces of the men who had been his 
comrades from Sluys and Cadsand to Crécy 
and Calais. They caught fire from that 


warlike gleam in his masterful gaze, and a 
sudden wild, fierce shout pealed up to the 
vaulted ceiling, a soldierly thanks for what 
was past and a promise for what was to 


come. The King’s teeth gleamed in a quick 
smile, and his large, white hand played with 
the jewelled dagger in his belt. 

“ By the splendour of God,” said he, in a 
loud, clear voice, “I have little doubt that 
you will rejoice with me this night, for such 
tidings have come to my ears as may well 
bring joy to every one of you. You know 
well that our ships have suffered great scathe 
from the Spaniards, who for many years haye 
slain, without grace or ruth, all of my people 
who have fallen into their cruel hands. Of 
late they have sent their ships into Flanders, 
and thirty great cogs and galleys lie now at 
Sluys, well filled with archers and men-at- 
arms and ready in all ways for battle. I 
have it to-day from a sure hand that, having 
taken their merchandise aboard, these ships 
will sail upon the next Sunday and will make 
their way through our Narrow Sea. We have 
for a great time been long-suffering to these 
people, for which they have done us many 
contraries and despites, growing ever more 
arrogant as we grow more patient. It is in 
my mind, therefore, that we hie us to-morrow 
to Winchelsea, where we have twenty ships, 
and make ready to sally out upon them as 
they pass. May God and St. George defend 
the right !” 

A second shout, far louder and fiercer than 
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the first, came like a thunderclap after the 
King’s words. It was the bay of a fierce 
pack to their trusted huntsman. Edward 
laughed again as he looked round at the 
gleaming eyes, the waving arms, and the 
flushed, joyful faces of his liegemen. 

“Who hath fought against these Spaniards?” 
he asked. “Is there anyone here who can 
tell us what manner of men they be?” 

A dozen hands went up into the air, but 
the King turned to the Earl of Suffolk at his 
elbow. 

“You have fought them, Thomas ?” said he. 

“Yes, sire; I was in the great sea-fight 
eight years ago at the Island of Guernsey, 
when Lord Lewis of Spain held the sea 
against the Earl of Pembroke.” 

“ How found you them, Thomas ?” 

“Very excellent people, sire, and no man 
could ask for better. On every ship they 
have a hundred cross-bowmen of Genoa, the 
best in the world, and their spearmen also 
are very hardy men. They would throw 
great cantels of iron from the tops of the 
masts, and many of our people met their 
death through it. If we can bar 
their way in the Narrow Sea then 
there will be much hope of 
honour for all of us.” 

“Your words 

are very welcome, 
Thomas,” said 
the King, “and I 
make no doubt 
that they will 
show themselves 
to be very worthy 
of what we pre- 
pare for them. 
To you I givea 
ship, that you 
may have the 
handling of it. 
You also, my 
dear son, shall 
have a ship, that 
evermore honour 
may be thine.” 

“T thank you, 
my fair and sweet 
father,” said the 
Prince, with joy 
flushing his hand- 
some, boyish face. 

“The leading 
ship shall be 
mine. But you 
shall have one, 


Walter Manny, 
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and you, Stafford, and you, Arundel, and you, 
Audley, and you, Sir Thomas Holland, and 
you, Brocas, and you, Berkeley, and you, 
Reginald. The rest shall be awarded at 
Winchelsea, whither we sail to- morro 
Nay, John, why do you pluck so at my 
sleeve ?” 

Chandos was leaning forward with an 
anxious face. 

“Surely, my honoured lord, I have not 
served you so long and so faithfully that you 
should forget me now? Is there, then, no 
ship for me ?” 

The King smiled, but shook his head. 

“Nay, John, have I not given you two 
hundred archers and a hundred men-at-arms 
to take with you into Brittany? I trust that 
your ships will be lying in St. Malo Bay er 
the Spaniards are abreast of Winchelsea. 
What more would you have, old war-dog? 
Wouldst be in two battles at once ?” 

“T would be at your side, my liege, when 
the lion banner is in the wind once more. | 
have ever been there. Why should you cast 
me now? I ask little, dear lord—a galk 


“WHAT MORE WOULD YOU HAVE, OLD WAR-DOG?” 
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ballinger, even a pinnace, so that I may only 
there.” 

“Nay, John, you shall come; I cannot 
| it in my heart to say you nay. I will 
| you place in my own ship, that you may 
ed be by my side.” 
handos stooped and kissed the King’s 
l. 

My squire?” he asked. 

he King’s brows knotted into a frown. 
‘Nay; let him go to Brittany with the 
rs,” said he, harshly. ‘I wonder, John, 
you should bring back to my memory 
youth, whose pertness is too fresh that I 
ild forget it. But someone must go to 
tany in your 
ad, for the 
tter presses, 

our people 

hard put to 

to hold their 

He cast 

eyes over the 

embly, and 

ey rested upon 

the stern features 

of Sir Robert 
Knolles. 

“Sir Robert,” 
he said, “ though 
you are young in 
you are 

old in 
war, and I have 
heard that you 
are as prudent in 
council as you 
are valiant in the 
you 
the 


years 


, 
ready 


field To 
I commit 
charge of this 
venture to Brit- 
tany in place of 
Sir John Chan- 
dos, who will 
follow thither 
when our work 
has been done 
upon the waters. 
Three ships lie in Calais port and three 
hundred men are ready to your hand. Sir John 
will tell you what our mind is in the matter. 
And now, my friends and good comrades, 
you will haste you each to his own quarters, 
and you will make swiftly such preparations 
as are needful, for, as God is my aid, I will 
you to Winchelsea to-morrow.” 

ming to Chandos, Manny, and a few 
of his chosen leaders, the King led them 
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PHILIPPA SET ITS HUGE SAIL.” 
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away to an inner chamber, where they might 
discuss the plans for the future. At the 
same time the assembly broke up, the knights 
in silence and dignity, the squires in mirth 
and noise, but all joyful at heart for the 
thought of the great days which lay before 
them. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SPANIARDS ON THE SEA. 

Day had not yet dawned when Nigel was in 
the chamber of Chandos preparing him for 
his departure and listening to the last cheery 
words of advice and direction from his noble 
master. That same morning, before the sun 
was half-way up 
the heaven, the 
King’s great nief 
Philippa, bearing 
within it the most 
of those present 
at his banquet 
the night before, 
set its huge sail, 
adorned with the 
lions and the 
lilies, and turned 
its brazen beak 
for England. Be- 
hind :t went five 
smaller cogs 
crammed with 
squires, archers, 
and men-at-arms. 
Nigel and his 
companions 
lined the ram- 
parts of the castle 
and waved their 
caps as the bluff, 
burly vessels, 
with drums beat- 
ing and trumpets 
clanging, a hun- 
dred knightly 
pennons stream- 
ing from their 
decks and the 
red cross of Eng- 
land over all, rolled slowly out to the open 
sea. Then, when they had watched them 
until they were hull down, they turned, with 
hearts heavy at being left behind, to make 
ready for their own more distant venture. 

It took them four days of hard work ere 
their preparations were complete, for many 
were the needs of a small force sailing to 
a strange country. Three ships had been 
left to them, the cog Zhomas of Romney, the 
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Grace-Dien of Hythe. and the Aasr/ish. of 
Southampton, into each of which one hundred 


men were stowed, besides the thirty seamen 


whe formed the crew In the hold were 
forty horses. amongst them Pommers, much 
wearted byw bus long nileness and homesick 
few tiv slopes 7 Surrey where is great 

might find the work he craved Lhen 
tive fount anel thy water. the bowstaves and 

sheaves of arrows, the horseshoes, the 
rail the hammers the krvive 4. the ane 4, the 


ropes, the vats of hay, the green fodder, and 
a score of other things were packed aboard 
Alwavs by the side of the ships stood the stern 
young knight, Sir Robert, checking, testing, 
watching, and controlling, saying little, for he 
was a man of few words, but with his eyes, 
his hands, and, if need be, his heavy dog 
whip, wherever they were wanted. The sea- 
men of the Basilisk, being from a free port, 
had the old feud against the men of the 
Cinque Ports, who were looked upon by the 
other mariners of England as being unduly 
favoured by the King. A ship of the West 
country could scarce meet with one from 
the Narrow Seas without blood flowing. 
Hence sprang sudden broils on the quay- 
side, when, with yell and blow, the Zomases 
and Grace-Dieus, St. Leonard on their lips 
and murder in their hearts, would fall upon 
the Basilisks. Then, amid the whirl of 
cudgels and the clash of knives, would spring 
the tiger-figure of the young leader, lashing 
mercilessly to right and left, like a tamer 
among his wolves, until he had beaten them 
howling back to their work. Upon the 
morning of the fourth day all was ready, 
and, the ropes being cast off, the three little 
ships were warped down the harbour by 
their own pinnaces until they were swallowed 
up in the swirling folds of a Channel mist. 
Though small in numbers, it was no 
mean force which Edward had dispatched to 
succour the hard-pressed English garrisons 
in Brittany. ‘There was scarce a man among 
them who was not an old soldier, and their 
leaders were men of note in council and in 
war. Knolles flew his flag of the black 
raven aboard the Basilisk. With him were 
Nigel and his own squire, John Hawthorn. 
Of his hundred men forty were Yorkshire 
Dalesmen and forty were men of Lincoln, 
all noted archers, with old Wat of Carlisle, a 
grizzled veteran of Border warfare, to lead 
them. Already Aylward, by his skill and 


strength, had won his way to an under-officer- 
ship amongst them, and shared with Long 
Ned of Widdington, a huge .North-country- 
man, the reputation of coming next to famous 
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Wat of Carlisle in all that makes an archer 
The men-at-arms, too, were war-hardened 
soldiers, with Black Simon of Norwich—the 
same who had sailed from Winchelsea—to 
lead them. With his heart filled with hatred 
for the French, who had slain all who were 
dear to him, he followed like a bloodhound 
over land and sea to any spot where he might 
glut his vengeance. Such also were the men 
who sailed im the other ships, Cheshire men 
from the Welsh borders in the cog 7/omas, 
and Cumberland men, used to Scottish war 
fare, in the Grace-Diew. Sir James Astley 
hung his shield of cinquefoil ermine over the 
quarter of the ZAomas. Lord Thomas Percy, 
a cadet of Alnwick, famous already for the 
high spirit of that house, which for ages was 
the bar upon the landward gate of England, 
showed his blue lion rampant as leader of 
the Grace-Dieu. Such was the goodly 
company, St. Malo-bound, who warped from 
Calais harbour to plunge into the thick reek 
of a Channel mist. 

A slight breeze blew from the eastward, 
and the high-ended, round-bodied craft 
rolled slowly down the Channel. The mist 
rose a little at times, so that they had sight 
of each other dipping and rising upon a 
sleek, oily sea ; but again it would sink down, 
settling over the top, shrouding the great 
yard, and finally frothing over the deck until 
even the water alongside had vanished from 
their view, and they were afloat on a little 
wet raft in an ocean of vapour. A thin, cold 
rain was falling, and the archers were 
crowded under the shelter of the over- 
hanging poop and forecastle, where some 
spent the hours at dice, some in sleep, and 
many in trimming their arrows or polishing 
their weapons. At the farther end, seated 
on a barrel as a throne of honour, with trays 
and boxes of feathers around him, was Bar- 
tholomew the bowyer and fletcher, a fat, 
bald-headed man, whose task it was to see 
that every man’s tackle was as it should be, 
and who had the privilege of selling such 
extras as they might need. A group of 
archers with their staves and quivers filed 
before him with complaints or requests, 
while half-a-dozen of the seniors gathered at 
his back and listened with grinning or critical 
faces to his comments and rebukes. 

“ Canst not string. it?” he was saying to a 
young bowman. “Then surely the string is 
over-short or the stave over-long. It could 
not by chance be the fault of thy own baby 
arms, more fit to draw on thy hosen than to 
dress a war-bow. Thou lazy lurden, thus is 
it strung!” He seized the stave by the 
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tl iD va wept down the deck as 


man danced and 
wrung his hand 
“Serve the 
1) 


right, thou 


redeless fool! 

growled the old 
bowyver. * So fing 
a bow is wasted in 
such minikin 
hands. How now, 
Samkin? I can 
teach you little of 
your trade, I trow. 
Here is a bow 
dressed as it should 
be, but it would, 
as you say, be the 
better for a white 
band to mark the 
true nocking point 
in the centre of 
this red wrapping 
of silk. Leave 1 

and I will tend to 
it anon. And you, 


Wat? A fresh 
head on yonder 
stele? Lord, that 


a man should carry 
four trades under 
one hat, and be 
bowyer, fletcher, 
stringer, and head- 
maker! Four men’s work for old Bartholomew 
and one man’s pay !” 

“Nay, say no more about that,” growled 
an old, wizened bowman, with a brown parch- 
ment skin and little beady eyes. “It is 
better in these days to mend a bow than to 
bend one. You who never looked a French- 
man in the face are pricked off for ninepence 
a day, and I, who have fought five stricken 
fields, can earn but fourpence.” 

“Tt is in my mind, John of Tuxford, that 
you have looked in the face more pots of 


mead than Frenchmen,” said the old bowyer, 
Vol. xxxii.—3. 
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much for a man of your 


inches Lay more body to it, lad, and it 
will come to you If your bow be not stiff, 
how can you hope for a twenty-score flight ? 
Feathers Ave, plenty, and of the best. Here 


Surely a dandy 
with gold 


are peacock at a groat each 


archer like you, Tom Beverley, 





“THE LUCKLESS BOWMAN DANCED AND WRUNG HIS HAND,” 


earrings in your ears, would have no feather- 
ing but peacocks.” 

“So the shaft fly straight I care not of the 
feather,” said the bowman, a tall young York- 
shireman, counting out pennies on the palm 
of his horny hand. 

“Grey goose feathers are but a farthing. 
These on the left are a halfpenny, for they 
are of the wild goose, and the second feather 
of a fenny goose is worth more than the 
pinion of a tame one. These in the brass 
tray are dropped feathers, and a dropped 
feather is better than a plucked one. Buy 
a score of these, lad, and cut them saddle- 
backed or swine-backed, the one for a dead 
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shaft and the other for a smooth-flyer, so 
no man in the company will swing a better- 
fletched quiver over his shoulder.” 

It chanced that the opinion of the bowyer 
on this and other points differed from that of 
Long Ned of Widdington, a surly, straw- 
bearded Yorkshireman, who had listened 
with a sneering face to his counsel. Now 
he broke in suddenly and fiercely upon the 
bowyer’s talk. 

“You would do better to sell bows than 
to try to teach others how to use them,” said 
he; “for indeed, Bartholomew, that head of 
thine has no more sense within it than it has 
hairs without. If you had drawn string for 
as many months as I have years you would 
know that a straight-cut feather flies smoother 
than a swine-backed, and pity it is that these 
young bowmen have none to teach them 
better.” 

This attack upon his professional know- 
ledge touched the old bowyer on the raw. 
His fat face became suffused with blood and 
his eyes glared with fury as he turned upon 
the archer. Even the white bald pate had 
turned lurid and menacing. 

“You seven-foot barrel of lies!” he cried. 
* All-Hallows be my aid, and I will teach you 
to open your slabbing mouth against me! 
Pluck forth your sword and stand out on 
yonder deck, that we may see who is the man 
of us twain. May I never twirl a shaft over 
my thumb-nail if I do not put Bartholomew’s 
mark upon your thick head, though never an 
arm in England could cleave it.” 

A score of rough voices joined at once 
in the quarrel, some upholding the furious 
bowyer and others taking the part of the 
sneering North-countryman. A red-headed 
Dalesman snatched up a sword, but was 
felled by a blow from the fist of a Borderer. 
Instantly, with a buzz like a swarm of angry 
hornets, the bowmen were out on the deck, 
but ere a_ blow struck Knolles was 
amongst them with granite face and eyes of 
fire. 

“Stand apart, I say! I will warrant you 
enough fighting to cool your blood ere you 
see England once more. Loring, Hawthorn, 


was 


cut any man down who raises his hand. 
Have you aught to say, you fox-haired 
rascal?” He thrust his face within two 


inches of that of the red man who had first 
seized his sword. The fellow shrank back 
cowed from his fierce eyes. ‘“‘ Now, stint 
your noise all of you, and stretch your long 
Trumpeter, blow once more !” 

had been sounded every 


ears 
A bugle-call 


quarter of an hour so as to keep in touch 


with the other two vessels, which were invisible 
in the fog. Now the high, clear note rang 
out once more, the call of a fierce sea-creature 
to its mates, but no answer came back from 
the thick wall which pent them in. Again 
and again they called, and again and again 
with bated breath they waited for an answer. 

“Where is the shipman ?” asked Knolles. 
“What is your name, fellow? Do you dare 
call yourself master-mariner ? ” 

“My name is Nat Dennis, fair sir,” said 
the grey-bearded old seaman. “It is thirty 
years since first I showed my cartel and blew 
trumpet for a crew at the water-gate of 
Southampton. If any man may call himself 
master-mariner, it is surely I.” 

“Where are our two ships ?” 

“ Nay, sir, who can say in this fog ?” 

“ Fellow, it was your place to hold them 
together.” 

“T have but the eyes God gave me, fair 
sir, and they cannot see through a cloud.” 

“Had it been fair, I, who am a soldier, 
could have kept them in company. Since it 
was foul we looked to you, who are called a 
mariner, to do so. You have not done it. 
You have lost two of my ships ere the 
venture is begun.” 

“Nay, fair sir, I pray you to consider—— 

“Enough words!” said Knolles, sternly. 
“Words will not give me back my two 
hundred men. Unless I find them before I 
come to St. Malo, I swear by St. Wilfred of 
Ripon that it will be an evil day for you. 
Enough ! Go forth and do what you may.” 

For five hours, with a light breeze behind 
them, they lurched through the heavy fog, 
the cold rain still matting their beards and 
shining on their faces. Sometimes they 
could see a circle of tossing water for a bow- 
shot or so in each direction, and then the 
wreaths would crawl in upon them once more 
and bank them thickly round. They had 
long ceased to blow the trumpet for their 
missing comrades, but had hopes when clear 
weather came to find them still in sight. By 
the shipman’s reckoning they were now about 
midway between the two shores. 

Nigel was leaning against the bulwarks, his 
thoughts away in the dingle at Cosford and 
out on the heather-clad slopes of Hindhead, 
when something struck his ear. It was a 
thin, clear clang of metal, pealing out high 
above the dull murmur of the sea, the creak 
of the boom, and the flap of the sail. He 
listened, and again it was borne to his ear, a 
bell-like tinkle from amid the mist. 

“ Hark, my lord!” said he to Sir Robert. 
“Ts there not a sound in the fog ?” 
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They both listened together with sidelong 
heads. Then it rang clearly forth once more, 
but this time in another direction. It had 
been on the bow. Now it was on the quarter. 
Again it sounded—and again. Now it had 
moved to the other bow. Now back to the 
quarter again. Now it was near, and now so 
far that it was but a faint tinkle on the ear. 

By this time every man on board—seamen, 
archers, and men-at-arms—were crowding the 
sides of the vessel. All round them there 
were noises in the darkness, and yet the wall 
of fog lay wet against their very faces. And 
the noises were such as were strange to their 
ears—always the same high musical clashing. 
The old shipman shook his head and crossed 
himself. 

“In thirty years upon the waters I have 
never heard the like,” said he. ‘“ The devil 
is ever loose in a fog. Well is he named the 
Prince of Darkness.” 

A wave of panic passed over the vessel, 
and these rough and hardy men, who feared 
no mortal foe, shook with terror at the 
shadows of their own minds. They stared 
into the cloud with blanched faces and 
fixed eyes, as though each instant some fear- 
some shape might break in upon them. And 
as they stared there came a gust of wind. 
For a moment the fog-bank rose and a circle 
of ocean lay before them. 

It was covered with vessels. 
they lay thick upon its surface. 


On all sides 
They were 


great carracks, high-ended and portly, with 
red sides and bulwarks carved and crusted 
with gold. Each had one great sail set and 
was driving down Channel on the same course 
as the Basilisk. ‘Their decks were thick with 
men, and from their high poops came the 
weird clashing which filled the air. For one 
moment they lay there, this wondrous fleet, 
ruddy and golden, surging slowly forward, 
framed in grey vapour. The next the clouds 
closed in and they had vanished from view. 
There was a long hush, and then a buzz of 
excited voices. 

“The Spaniards !” cried a dozen bowmen 
and sailors. 

“T should have known it,” said the ship- 
man. “TI call to mind on the Biscay coast 
how they would clash their cymbals after the 
fashion of the heathen Moor with whom they 
fight. But what would you have me do, fair 
sir? If the fog rises we are all dead men.” 

“There were thirty ships at the least,” 
said Knolles, with a moody brow. “If we 
have seen them I trow that they have also 
seen us. They will lay us aboard.” 

* Nay, fair sir, it is in my mind that our ship 
is lighter and faster than theirs. If the fog hold 
another hour we should be through them.” 

“Stand to your arms!” yelled Knolles. 
“Stand to your arms! They are on us!” 

The Basilisk had indeed been spied from 
the Spanish admiral’s ship before the fog 
closed down. With so light a breeze and 





“SHE HUNTED THROUGH THE FOG, AND THEN SPRANG OUT OF IT LIKE A LEAN AND STEALTHY BEAST UPON ITS PREY,” 
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such a fog, he could not hope to find her 
under sail. But by an evil chance not a 
bowshot from the great Spanish carrack was 
a low galley, thin and swift, with oars which 
could speed her against wind or tide. She 
also had seen the Aasz/isk, and it was to her 
that the Spanish leader shouted his orders. 
For a few minutes ghe hunted through the 
fog, and then sprang out of it like a lean and 
stealthy beast upon its prey. It was the 
sight of the long, dark shadow gliding after 
them which had brought that wild shout of 
alarm from the lips of the English knight. 
In another instant the starboard oars of the 
galley had been shipped, the sides of the two 
vessels grated together, and a stream of 
swarthy, red-capped Spaniards were swarm- 
ing up the side of the Basz/isk and dropping, 
with yells of triumph, upon her deck. 

For a moment it seemed as if the vessel 
was captured without a blow being struck, 
for the men of the English ship had run 
wildly in all directions to look for their arms. 
Scores of archers might be seen under the 
shadow of the forecastle and the poop bend- 
ing their bowstaves to string them with the 
cords from their waterproof cases. Others 
were scrambling over saddles, barrels, and 
cases in wild search of their quivers. Each 
as he came upon his arrows pulled out a few 
to lend to his less fortunate comrades. In 
mad haste the men-at-arms also were feeling 
and grasping in the dark corners, picking up 
steel caps which would not fit them, hurling 
them down on the deck, and snatching 
eagerly at any swords or spears that came 
their way. The centre of the ship was held 
by the Spaniards, and, having slain all who 
faced them, they were pressing up to either 
end before they were made to understand 
that it was no fat sheep, but a most fierce 
old wolf, which they had taken by the ears. 

If the lesson was late it was the more 
thorough. Attacked on both sides and hope- 
lessly outnumbered, the Spaniards, who had 
never doubted that this little craft was a 
merchant-ship, were cut off to the last man. 
It was no fight, but a butchery. In vain the 
survivors ran, screaming prayers to the saints, 
and threw themselves down into the galley 
alongside. It also had been riddled with 
arrows from the poop of the Basz/isk, and 
both the crew on the deck and the galley- 
slaves in the outriggers at either side lay 
dead in rows under the overwhelming shower 
from above. From stem to rudder every foot 
of her was furred with arrows. It was but a 


floating coffin, piled with dead and dying 
men, which wallowed in the waves behind 
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them as the Basz/isk lurched onwards and 
left her in the fog. 

In their first rush on to the Baszlisk the 
Spaniards had seized six of the crew and 
four unarmed archers. Their throats had 
been cut and their bodies tossed overboard. 
Now the Spaniards, who littered the deck, 
wounded and dead, were thrust over the 
side in the same fashion. One ran down 
into the hold and had to be hunted and 
killed, squealing under the blows like a rat 
in the darkness. Within half an hour no 
sign was left of this grim meeting in the fog, 
save for the crimson splashes upon bulwarks 
and deck. The archers, flushed and merry, 
were unstringing their bows once more, for 
in spite of the water-glue the damp air took 
the strength from the cords. Some were 
hunting about for arrows which might have 
stuck inboard, and some tying up small 
injuries received in the scuffle. But an 
anxious shadow still lingered upon the face 
of Sir Robert, and he peered fixedly about 
him through the fog. 

“Go among the archers, Hawthorn,” said 
he to his squire; “charge them on their lives 
to make no sound! Their fools’ gabble will be 
our undoing. You also, Loring. Go to the 
after-guard and say the same to them. We are 
lost if one of these great ships should spy us.” 

For an hour with bated breath they stole 
through the fleet, still hearing the cymbals 
clashing all round them, for in this way the 
Spaniards held themselves together. Once 
the wild music came from above their very 
prow, and so warned them to change their 
course. Once also a huge vessel loomed for 
an instant upon their quarter, but they turned 
two points away from her and she blurred 
and vanished. Soon the cymbals were but a 
distant tinkling, and at last they died away. 

“Tt is none too soon,” said the old ship- 
man, pointing to a yellowish tint in the haze 
above them. “See yonder! It is the sun 
which wins through. It will be here anon. 
Ah! said I not so?” 

A sickly sun, no larger and far dimmer 
than the moon, had indeed shown its face, 
with cloud-wreaths smoking across it. As 
they looked up it waxed larger and brighter 
before their eyes, a yellow halo spread round 
it, one ray broke through, and then a funnel 
of golden light poured down upon them, 
widening swiftly at the base. A minute later 
they were sailing on a clear blue sea with an 
azure, cloud-flecked sky above their heads, 
and such a scene beneath it as each of them 
would carry in his memory while memory 
remained, 
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They were in mid-Channel. The white 
and green coasts of Picardy and of Kent lay 
clear upon either side of them. The wide 
Channel stretched in front, deepening from 
the light blue beneath their prow to purple 
on the far sky-line. Behind them was that 
thick bank of cloud from which they had just 
burst. It lay like a grey wall, and through it 
were breaking the high, shadowy forms of the 
ships of Spain. Four of them had already 
emerged, their red bodies, gilded sides, and 
painted sails shining gloriously in the evening 
sun. Every instant a fresh golden spot grew 
out of the fog, which blazed like a star for an 
instant, and then surged forward to show itself 
as the brazen beak of the great red vessel 
which bore it. Looking back, the whole bank 
of cloud was broken by the widespread line of 
noble ships which were bursting through it, 
The Basilisk lay a mile or more in front of 
them, and two miles clear of their wing. 
Five miles farther oii, in the direction of the 
French coast, two other small ships were 
running down Channel. A cry of joy from 
Robert Knolles and a_ hearty prayer of 
gratitude to the saints from the old shipman 
hailed them as their missing consorts, the cog 
Thomas and the Grace-Dieu. 
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But fair as was the view of their lost 
friends and wondrous the appearance of the 
Spanish ships, it was not on those that the 
eyes of the men of the Basilisk were chiefly 
bent. A greater sight lay before them—a 
sight which brought them clustering to the 
forecastle with eager eyes and pointing 
fingers. The English fleet was coming forth 
from the Winchelsea coast. Already before 
the fog lifted a fast galeasse had brought 
the news down Channel that the Spanish 
were on the sea, and the King’s fleet 
was under way. Now their long array 
of sails, gay with the coats and colours of 
the towns which had furnished them, lay 
bright against the Kentish coast from 
Dungeness Point to Rye. Nine-and-twenty 
ships were there from Southampton, Shoreham, 
Winchelsea, Hastings, Rye, Hythe, Romney, 
Folkestone, Deal, Dover, and Sandwich. With 
their great sails slued round to catch the 
wind they ran out, whilst the Spanish, like 
the gallant foes that they have ever been, 
turned their heads landwards to meet_them. 
With flaunting banners and painted sails, 
blaring trumpets and clashing cymbals, the 
two glittering fleets, dipping and rising on the 
long Channel swell, drew slowly together. 





“THE TWO GLITTERING FLEETS, DIPPING AND RISING ON THE LONG CHANNEL SWELL, DREW SLOWLY TOGETHER,” 


(Zo be continued.) 





“ My Best Picture.” 
BY THE MOST EMINENT ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


By ADRIAN MARGAUX. 


MIALY,” said Edmond 
About, the French critic, 
“is the tomb of art” ; and 
in relationship to its great 
past there is a certain justi- 
fication for the saying. But 
since M. About thus pronounced judgment 
upon them there has been an awakening 
among the Italian artists, and there is now 
probably much more of an original talent 
and national spirit to be found among them 
than was the case half a century ago. The 
painters of Florence, Naples, Venice, and, to 
a lesser extent, of Rome, Milan, and Turin, 
are eagerly competing with each other in the 
production of work which, if it may not be 
compared with that of the great Italian 
masters, should at least take some place 
among the contemporary art of Europe. 





“THE PASSING OF THE NAMELESS.” 





Foremost among these painters for original 
power is Plinio Nomellini. Nomellini is not 
now an inhabitant of either of the great cities 
just mentioned, although he has studied his 
art in mere than one of them. He resides in 
the ancient town of Lucca, and in his earlier 
years found many subjects for his brush 
among the picturesque Tuscan villages in its 
vicinity. Of later years he has found his 
true bent in partly imaginative and somewhat 
mystical themes, of which the picture, “ The 
Passing of the Nameless,” is reproduced here 
as being in his own opinion his best example. 
There is a touch of true artistic inspiration 
about this conception of the obscure horde 
of mankind passing into the unknown, 
“unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 

*T am neither a symbolist nor a decadent,” 
says Signor Nomellini, in speaking of this 
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work, “but I like to portray abstract ideas 
and call to mind the mystic, which is not of 
passing significance, but eternal, because 
human.” 

Signor Nomellini has been exhibiting at 
the Italian galleries since 1886, but, as I 
have said, it is only recently that he has 
deserted the beaten track of familiar scenes 
and sentiments. As the work of a man still 
in the prime of life, “ The Passing of the 
Nameless” gives promise of that which may 
yet achieve a European reputation. 

In some measure this European reputation 
has been achieved by Eduardo Dalbono, of 
Naples. At any rate, his pictures of Nea- 
politan life and character have become well 
known to a wide circle of admirers through 
Goupil’s reproductions in Paris, more par- 
ticularly “Love from a Balcony.” “The 
Tarantella,” which Signor Dalbono has 
selected as his best work, does not depict 
the wondrous street architecture of Naples ; 
the scene, indeed, is such as may be wit- 
nessed in any part of Southern Italy, where 
the dance is still very popular. But there 
can be no doubt that it was in the streets of 
the city that the painter found the models 
for the group of graceful, dark-skinned figures. 

Dalbono, who was born in Naples in 1843, 
was something of a youthful prodigy. At 


the age of nine he painted an _ historical 
picture which was successfully exhibited in 
his native city—“ St. Louis Administering 
Justice Under the Oak Trees of Vincennes.” 
Four years later he took part in a municipal 
competition with a picture, “‘ Manfred Excom- 
municated,” which would have been awarded 
a prize but for the incredulity of the judges, 
who would not be convinced that such a work 
could have been produced by a lad of thirteen. 
His father and mother were most sympathetic 
with his ambition, and he was sent to 
Rome for the best tuition which the Italian 
capital could then provide. After spending 
a year or two in the studio of Marchetti he 
returned to Naples, and there he has lived 
and worked ever since, with the exception of 
two or three years in Paris. Dalbono has 
for his native city a love as strong as that 
which most men have for their native country. 
It is to him the earthly paradise, containing 
all that a painter can desire in colour and 
form and beauty. 

Another name in Italian contemporary art, 
Frederic Andreotti, is well known over a 
large part of the Continent, although its fame 
has hardly yet reached England. His art is 
somewhat of the conventional order, against 
which his younger countrymen, such as 
Nomellini, are in open revolt, but its un- 
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deniable graceful qualities have won it a large 
amount of popular appreciation. When I 
asked Andreotti to nominate his best picture 
he hesitated between “A Concert in the 
Park” and “The Rivals,” either of which 
would give a good idea of the-dainty pretti- 
ness in which this Florentine painter excels. 
“A Concert in the Park” is really an 
attempt to realize the scene presented by the 
garden of the Villa Medici at Rome during 
the time when this historical building was at 
the height of its glory. The gay costumes 
of the Renaissance ladies and gentlemen, 
together with the stately architecture of the 
Villa and the soft verdure of the garden, 
combine to give us as pleasing an impression 


which has the fondest eyes for the darkening 
clouds which, even in Italy, sometimes eclipse 
the brightest of days, and as a representative 
of this school Pictro Fragiacomo must be 
given a place in this article. The picture 
by which he has chosen to be represented 
is admirably typical of this phase of Italian 
art, having for its subject the famous Piazza 
of St. Mark, at Venice, under the unusual 
aspect given to it by a grey sky and a misty 
atmosphere. 

Fragiacomo is a native of. Venice, and all 
his best pictures are of Venice and its vicinity. 
At the Paris Exhibitien of 1900 he was re- 
presented by several works, and at Venice he 
won the one thousand pounds prize with a 





“A WET DAY AT ST. MARK’S PIAZZA, VENICE.” 


By PIETRO FRAGIACOMO. 
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of medieval life as it is possible for a modern 
painter to accomplish. Signor Andreotti 
has made a special study of the Renaissance 
period, and every detail in this picture is, I 
believe, historically accurate. This and other 
works of a similar kind brought him much 
into favour as a decorative artist, and he has 
executed numerous frescoes for the internal 
adornment of houses whose owners have had 
them designed in the Renaissance style. In 
the fair city of Florence, where the artist has 
his home, there is, it need hardly be said, an 
amplitude of models, in still-life and other- 
wise, for his assistance in painting the times 
of Dante and Beatrice. 

Italy is the land of sunshine, but it is not 
in the sunshine that all her artists of to-day 
prefer to paint her beauties. There is a school 

Vol. xxxti.—4, 


picture bearing the significant title, “Sadness.” 
But if the sun attracts him not the moon has 
a great fascination for his brush, and his 
sketches of the lagoons are much in favour 
with Italian connoisseurs. One of them, 
called “ Peace ”—a little boat on a moonlit 
stream—hangs in the King’s villa at Monza. 

Historical subjects are not much in favour 
with Italian artists, and Tito Lessi, of Florence, 
is the best knaqwn of the few who have 
attempted ambitious pictures of this kind. 
The best of these in the artist’s own opinion 
is “Toscanelli Receiving the Portuguese 
Ambassadors.” ‘The incident is not familiar, 
perhaps, to English readers, but it is one 
which gives plenty of scope to the figure- 
painter. 

Paul del Pozzo Toscanelli (1397-1482) 
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was a distinguished physician of Florence, 
whose leisure was employed in the study 
of geography, astronomy, navigation, and 
kindred subjects. About the middle of the 
fifteenth century conjecture and speculation 
were already rife, resulting from various sug- 
gestive circumstances which mariners had re- 
corded, as to the existence of another great 
continent in the Far West, and Toscanelli, in 
maps and charts, gave definite form to such 
conjecture and speculation. A keen interest 


“TOSCANELLI RECEIVING THE PORTUGUESE 


SELECTED BY THE AkrisT 


in the subject was taken by Alfonso V. of 


Portugal, and he, in 1459, dispatched emis 
saries to Florence in order that they might learn 
from ‘Toscanelli’s own lips the knowledge on 
which he based his suppositions. Toscanelli 
received them kindly, and is shown by the 
artist expounding to his illustrious visitors, 
with the aid of maps and volumes, the reasons 
for his faith in the existence of the New World. 


King Alfonso probably had some design of 


endeavouring to secure for his country the 
glory which was afterwards gained by Spain, 
but the report with which his ambassadors 
returned to Lisbon does not appear to have 
had any result in action. Fifteen years later, 
however, Columbus himself visited Florence, 
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and derived much encouragement in the 
pursuit of his great design from conversations 
with the learned physician and cosmographer. 

The painter of this fine picture, which was 
first exhibited in 1903, has the Florentine’s 
pride in the fame of Toscanelli. For some 
years he resided in Paris, studying there the 
work of the great French historical painters, 
like Delaroche and Laurens, and gathering 
strength for such a picture.- Signor Lessi is 
now settled again in Florence, an honoured 


AMBASSADORS.” By TITO LESSI. 


as nis Best Picture. 
figure among the artists who have their 
studios in the Piazza Donatello. 

Considering the extent of Italy’s coast and 
the glory of her naval history, it is surprising 
that marine painting should be so little culti 
vated in the art of to-day. Among the few 
successful painters of the sea is Giorgio 
Belloni, who has selected for this article a 
picture of the Gulf of Genoa on a bright, 
sunny day. Belloni paints landscape almost 
as well as the sea, and this picture, including, 
as it does, a long stretch of the coast, may 
be said to represent both branches of his art 

which was evidently one of the reasons 
why it was chosen as his best picture. 

Signor Belloni resided at one time in 
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“A SUNNY SEA IN THE GULF OF GENOA.” 


By GIORGIO BELLONIL. 
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Verona, but is now settled in Milan. Both 
cities are not a great distance from the 
coast, but until he‘left Verona for Milan in 
1894 the artist had never seen the sea. The 
result of his first visit to its shores was the 
production of a pic- 
ture called simply 
“The Sea,” which 
won high praise at 
the next Milan Tri- 
ennial Exhibition, 
and since that time 
he has had a grow- 
ing reputation as a 
marine artist. 

“A Child of 
Milan” is the title 
I have ventured to 
give to the portrait 
whgeh is reproduced 
here as Signor Paolo 
Sala’s best picture. 
But it must be ad- 
mitted that there is 
nothing distinc- 
tively Italian about 
the pretty, fair- 
haired little girl 
whom the artist has 
painted ; both her 
countenance and 
her costume might 
equally well have 
been English. But 
in North Italy, it is 
to be remembered, 
the air is often keen, 
and the warm muff 
and cloak that the 


“A CHILD OF MILAN.” 
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child wears will be very suitable to the climate. 
Signor Sala, it will not be unjustly inferred, 
admires the English type of beauty, and 
prefers the blonde to the brunette more 
commonly found in Southern Italy. 
Signor Sala is 
much in favour, I 
believe, among the 
Milanese as a por- 
trait-painter, but he 
is more widely 
known for his street 
scenes. Exhibiting 
his first picture in 
1881, he has worked 
in various spheres 
of art, but in none 
with so much dis- 
tinction. In quest 
of subjects he has 
visited London 
among other large 
cities, and his 
“Hyde Park on a 
Rainy Day” has 
been a noted pic- 
ture at more than 
one exhibition. 
During the time 
this article was 
being prepared one 
of the leading Turin 
artists, Celestino 
Gilardi, fell ill and 
died. On her father’s 
behalf, however, 
Signorina Gilardi 
was able to answer 
my question as to 
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By CELESTINO GILARDI. 


SELECTED BY THE Artist AS HIS Best Picture. 


which was his favourite picture. The old man 

the artist was in his seventieth year—had 
no doubt upon the subject. “ Hodie tibi, cras 
mihi”—which I have freely translated as 
“Our Turn To-morrow ”—was the picture by 
which in 1884 he became famous. It was 
bought by no less a personage than King 
Humbert, and, now hanging in the Turin 
Municipal Gallery, it remains the most cele- 
brated of all his pictures. As a study in the 
physiognomy of old men, such as recalls the 
work of Professor Herkomer, it probably has 
no rival in contemporary Italian art. 


“IN TUSCANY.” 


The picture to which Signor Gilardi so 
happily applied the Latin phrase represents 
some of the inhabitants of a charitable home 
for aged men who are taking part in the 
church service at the funeral of a comrade. 
Every face has its own distinctive  in- 
dividuality, but the thought dominating all— 
with the possible exception of the youngest 
brother, who is suppressing a yawn—is 
evidently the same: “It is my comrade’s 
turn this year, but it may be mine next year.” 

Signor Gilardi ‘painted several sequels to 
the picture, the most successful of which— 
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“ A Féte Day,” showing the old men at the 
home making holiday—was exhibited in 
Paris. By the younger Italian artists of 
to-day Gilardi was regarded as somewhat out 
of date and old-fashioned, but all would be 
ready to acknowledge the great merit of his 
masterpiece. 

“The Italian Sidney Cooper” is the 
description which might be applied to Signor 
Luigi Gioli, of Florence. He has devoted 
himself to the painting of landscape and 
cattle with a concentration which is very 
rare among his fellow-countrymen. The 
Maremma, a marshy district in Tuscany, has 
been his favourite sketching-ground, and it 
was in this district, near the little town of 
Volterra, that he painted the subject chosen 
by him as the best example of his art. 

It was in this district, too—at Cascine, 
near Pisa—that the artist was born and spent 
his early life. He was destined for the 
law, and for some 
studied 


years 
at the Pisa 
University. But 


his love of coun- 
try rambles with 
his sketch-book 
seriously inter- 
fered with assidu- 
ous attention to 
his legal practice, 
and he eventually 
abandoned the 
office for the 
studio. Signor 
Gioli’s first pic- 
tures, “ Animals 
Drinking” and 
“Cattle Fair in 
the Hills,” were 
exhibited at the 
Milan Exhibition 
in 1881, and since 
that time he has 
been regularly re- 
presented with 
similar subjects at 
the chief exhibi- 
tions heldin Italy. 

The most 
popular of the 
pictures of Au- 
gusto Ce relli, one 
of the leading 
Roman artists, is 
undoubtedly 
“Poor Mary.” 
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This work has won several medals in Europe 
and America and has been extensively re- 
produced in engraving and photography. 
But, although the most successful, it is 
not the artist’s favourite picture. “The 
Festival of Flowers” has a larger place in 
his own affections. 

On this canvas Signor Corelli has depicted 
a most picturesque scene which takes place 
every year at some time during the month of 
May in the villages on the slopes of the 
Apennines. The festival, although essentially 
religious in character, would seem to have 
some resemblance to our own ancient cele 
brations of May Day, the foremost figure in 
the picture being the village beauty, who is 
honoured as “ Queen of the Flowers.” She 
is at the head of a procession of girls, 
similarly bedecked with flowers and having 
in their centre, borne aloft by the village 
priest, an effigy of the Virgin Mary. 


By AUGUSTO CORELLI. 
Sevectep sy THE ArTisT as HIS Best Picture. 








On the Bottom of the Dory. 


By James B. CONNOLLY. 


HERE was constraint between 
the men, else it would never 
have happened. Martin, haul- 
ing the heavily-loaded trawl 
over the girdy in the bow, 
could hardly have been ex- 
pected to avert it, but ready to Harry’s hand 
was the oar in the becket placed there exactly 
for such a possibility. A quick flirt of a 
strong wrist and, bow-on or stern-to, she 
could have safely ridden out the sea. But 
Harry was not able or prepared for it. Even 
after Martin had called “ Watch out for the 
next ! was slow to move. Some 





one!” he 
thing must have been on his mind. 
So, exultingly, the oncoming sea picked 


between him and the dory was Harry, strug- 
gling heavily. ‘Take the thwart,” said Martin, 
and tossed it to him. “And here,” picking 
up the empty trawl-tub from beside him in 
the sea and casting that also to Harry, 
although with each effort he pushed himself 
under water and came up gasping ; and yet a 
light matter that to him, who was a swimmer 
beyond the average, and who now, weighted 
down though he was with heavy winter 
clothing, jack-boots, and oilskins, had but 
little fear of reaching the dory. 

Between tub and thwart the weaker man 
rested himself until Martin made the dory, 
when, taking a turn around one elbow of the 
painter which Martin cast him, he allowed 





“THE ONCOMING SEA PICKED HER UP AND TOSSED HER.” 


her up and tossed her, and far out were cast 
the men. “ Keep clear of the trawl!” warned 
Martin, when he knew she was going, and 
instinctively pulled loose the thwart as she 
went. 

When Martin came to the surface the dory 
lay bottom-up, perhaps thirty feet away, and 


himself to be drawn carefully alongside, and 
being by then pretty well exhausted he 
accepted Martin’s further help to climb up 
on the bottom of the dory. 

“And now take the plug-strap,” said 
Martin, and in his voice was just a note 
of contempt. 
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And there they clung on, Harry hanging 
safely to the plug-strap, while Martin balanced 
himself with wide-spread arms and legs 
straddling the narrow bottom of the dory’s 
bow. ‘Two hours they clung so, and still the 
fog held ; and then the snow began to fall. 
Only once did it break, and then only as 
if to make a lane through which they might 
see the sun sinking in the west. And with 
that sun went down much of their hope, 
though Martin would never have confessed 
it aloud. 

“One good thing, we’re sure of the points 
of the compass, anyway, now. ‘Tis a north- 
easter, and ‘twill hang on till morning, surely.” 

“T’ll never live till morning,” said Harry, 
“even if I could hang on that long.” 

The consuming pity that glowed in Martin 
for all weak creatures dulled for a moment to 
the old ashes of contempt, though his “ No, 
I don’t think you could,” was more by way 


of prodding the creature to at least a show of 


courage. 

Bo o-o-m ! 

“There goes the skipper with that old- 
fashioned fog-gun of his.” Martin raised 
himself on an elbow as if to catch an echo. 
“She'll still be at anchor, and in the same 


spot. That’s good.” 
“The vessel!” exclaimed Harry, and 


began to call wildly: “ Hi-i! the Ariadne !” 

“You might save your breath,” suggested 
Martin, and again his scorn betrayed itself, 
“for she must be a mile to wind’ard of us.” 

It was not yet too dark for Martin to 
observe the expression of despair overcasting 
Harry’s face. And dwelling on it all—the 
man’s weakness, more of temperament than 
of intention—d'sdain again crumbled before 
pity. “Cheer up, boy; cheer up. ’Tis a 
deep sounding yet to bottom.” 

“Why, have you any notion we c’n save 
ourselves ?” . 

“Oh, I don’t know; a way will turn up, 
maybe.” 

“No, no; how can we? What’s there for 
us to do if she can’t hear us? She surely 
won't break out her anchor and begin to 
cruise ‘round looking for us for a long while 
yet, not till morning, anyway, for the very 
fear that we too might be looking for the 


vessel. And they couldn’t have seen us 
when we capsized, could they ?” 
Dryly Martin spat out on the sea. “If we 


couldn’t see them in the fog, a big vessel and 
high rigging, ’tisn’t likely they could see us, 
a little dory flat out on the water.” 

“T thought not.” Despair again spoke in 
the falling tone. 





“ Man, man, spare your lips if they won’t 
shape o’ themselves to a little word of 
courage. I didn’t say there warn’t any hope.” 

Bo-o-o m! came over the darkening waters. 

“Like a word fram home, that old fog- 
gun, isn’t it?” Martin had made his way 
along the dory’s bottom until now he lay 
beside his mate. Possibly for five minutes 
he lay so, gazing out thoughtfully along the 
broken level of the heaving sea. ‘“ Aye, 
there is a chance.” The meditating pauses 
gave way then to more incisive speech. 
“Help me get off my oilskins. One hand at 
a time, and between us we can doit. And 
don’t be so everlastingly afraid you'll fall 
overboard. There—there’s the oil-jacket. 
Now the boots. Let ’em go. ’Tis no time 
now for economy—better them than us. 
Now the oil-pants. There—the clothes’ll 
come easier. Confound these wet under- 
clothes ; they're like another skin, aren’t 
they? There now,” and he stood up on the 
bottom of the dory, swaying easily to the 
upheave of it. “ Br-h-h, but the air’s cold! 
The water’s warmer.” And, dropping down 
by the bow, he immersed himself to the neck. 

“What you going to do, Martin? Not 
swim to the vessel ?” 

“ T was thinking of it.” 

“Why, whoever heard of such a thing? 
You'll never make it.” 

“No? And what then? Will I be any 
worse off than you here? There’s no 
chance for us to be picked off to-night, and 
the skipper won’t shift his berth to-night, for 
the very reason you said yourself—he’ll think 
we're looking for the vessel. And so he'll 
wait where we can find him, as he'll think. 
So, even if it clears up to-night, which it 
won't, he can’t see us, and so no chance for 
us before morning. And you can’t last till 
then, you say. And there’s one chance for 
me to make the vessel. Straight up the wind 
she lies, maybe three-quarters of a mile, 
maybe a mile.” 

“ K-k-k —and if you don’t? Like a speck 
you'll be on the wide ocean, tossed around in 
the sea and pushed back on the tides, till 
you're used up, and then 

“Save your pity of me, boy. I'll not suffer 
like you here. I'll wear my body out, that’s 
true. But no long fear to wear my mind out. 
I’ve known them that went crazy in straying 
dories, and we’re not only astray but upset. 
I'll fight till I’m used up, and then, before I 
know it, I'll sink away like a child to sleep 
and ’twill be all over, and I'll be gone where 
I expected to be gone before this—where I 
surely expect to go some day.” 
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“Oh, don’t talk like that! But, Martin, if 
you do make it? Just think, you might 
make it ; you don’t know your own strength. 
It’s common talk, Martin, your strength. 
Will you come back to me ?” 

Martin cast the other’s imploring arm from 
him. “Come back? Man, for what do 
you take me? Come back?” 

“What do you mean by that, Martin? 
You will or you won't? Oh, Martin, I know 
what’s in your mind. And I know what 
that’ll mean to me. Before morning I'll 
be standing before my Maker, and, Martin, 
I’m afraid. Martin, did Malachi ever 
hint to you of anything between me and 
you and Sarah? Aye, he has. I know he 
has. Malachi never did like me much, but 
since we've left on this trip he’s hated me. 
He drew part of it out of me one night on 
deck, and I remember how afraid I was to 
pass between him and the rail for fear he’d 
take it into his head to throw me overboard. 
And he would, if he made up his mind to it, 
and no fear he wouldn’t sleep sound after 
it. A terrible man, Malachi Jennings, 
and hates me. Ever since he saw me 
at Sarah’s house before we left home this 
trip, while he was on his way to the dock 
to go aboard the vessel, he’s had a grudge 
in for me. And that’s what’s between you 
and me, though neither of us has spoke of 
it all this trip. Dory-mates are we, and yet 
like strangers. Martin, I'll tell you the whole 
truth. Sarah had promised to have me—in 
a way. At first she said that she couldn't 
make up her mind ; but next trip in, she said 
at last, she’d have me if—if 4 

“If what?” The naked man in the water 
rose up beside the other, his shoulders and 
back uncannily white against the dark sea, 
and the face white—all white but the staring 
dark eyes. 

Harry drew back in alarm. ‘ Don’t look 
at me so, Martin-——don’t! She said yes—if 
she weren’t promised to somebody else before 
the vessel went out.” 

“ Tf she warn't—to somebody else.” Martin 
repeated it slowly. “And,” after a pause 
“and she wasn’t either.” 

“Why, no. 
course. She was expecting you'd ask her 
before we went out this trip. And I thought 
And I knew you would if I 





you would. 


hadn’t been there, and so I took care you’d 

see me at the window as you crossed the 

street to come up to the door, and I laughing 

so you didn’t come in, but went on by, and 

she sitting in back couldn’t see how it was.” 
“And she promised you ?” 


It couldn’t been plainer, of 
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“Well, the same as that. ‘If I’m not 
promised to anybody else when next you're 
home—if I’m not, I'll marry you,’ she’d 
already said, not knowing that you had come 
to the door and gone away without ringing.” 

The white body sank into the water, and 
like a strange voice the words came back to 
the man at the plug-strap. “ You see our 
chance—the tide is almost slack now. In 
an hour now ‘twill be setting to the south- 
west, and the westerly tide at its height is 
here like a mill-race—'twill carry you and the 
dory out of. sight long before morning. But 
in the next hour or two you won’t drift far 
from here, and I'll try and make the vessel. 
If I do I'll be back with a dory, and we'll 
find you, don’t fear. And don’t get dis- 
couraged if I’m gone longer than you think 
I ought to be. I may not make the 
straightest course for the vessel, for, after all, 
she’s a small speck for a man to be scanning 
the wide ocean for on a dark winter's night, 
and a man’s head so low when swimming 
that he can’t see too far. But they’re keeping 
the fog-gun going—there it is again, but 
fainter, which means that we’re farther away 
than we were. They'll keep it going all 
night. Malachi.would stay awake a week to 
do that for me if there warn’t another soul 
aboard her. Malachi and me—we like each 
other pretty well, and I hate to think of 
leaving him. But I’m going ; and, in case we 
never see each other again, good-bye to you.” 

With a great fear Harry saw the wide 
shoulders slip away from his side. From 
the level of the: dory’s bottom he gazed 
along the sea, till he could no longer see the 
gleam of the white skin. He listened, and 
faintly he could hear the strokes of arms and 
legs kicking through the water. 

Suddenly it flashed on him—it was all a 
trick! Why hadn’t he thought of it before ? 
Martin, a mighty man in the water, would 
make the vessel. And Martin would not 
come back. And why? Because he, and 
not Martin, had her promise. ‘That was why. 
She would never go back on her word 
not while he held her to it. But if he were 
lost, how easy it would all be for Martin! 
And for her, with Martin, there would be 
small regret for his own self dead and gone. 

“Martin! Martin Carr!” he shrieked. 
“Don’t leave me! Don’t leave me here 
alone!” 

But no word came back to him ; he could 
not even hear the steatly, powerful strokes of 
Martin Carr struggling with the heavy waves. 
Now and again the swimmer lifted his head 
and sought to pierce the darkness, but even 
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from the crest of the rolling seas he doubted 
if he could have made out the vessel ten feet 
away. Rather to rest himself than for any 
other purpose were those little pauses—’twas 
a long road before him. 

Onward he strove. In smooth water or 
on a clear night he would have had but 
small doubt of the outcome. Straight for 
her light he would steer then—it would mean 
only lasting it out. Even if he were hours 
on his quest he would have made it in any 
kind of light, but now there was only instinct 
for his course, and the chill of the water was 


numbing his muscles, even as the over-roll of 


the waves, which he could not always fore- 
cast, sometimes caught him unawares and 
took his breath away. It was hard telling at 
times whether he was going ahead at all. 
Once he looked back to see if he might 
make out the dory and thereby judge of his 
course, but in a moment he realized how 
foolish that was. Certainly his judgment 
was no longer sound, which meant that his 
strength, like the tide, must be ebbing. And 
recalling the man on the dory’s bottom, 
“Confound him! He’s no good—he never 
was ; and for myself I could’ve hung on till 
morning—yes, and a lot longer—but now 
I’m in for it.” 

He battled on, and found his brain was 
not altogether dulled. All the tales he had 
ever heard of men lost in fog and snow came 


back to him; all the men that ever went 
Vol. xxvii. —5 
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“PROM THE LEVEL OF THE DORY'S BOTTOM HE GAZED ALONG THE SEA.” 


astray in dories and were found later, dead 
from hunger or exhaustion, or, it might be, 
frozen stiff, recurred vividly to him. And 
that man back there, what if he were—— 
Yet he was worth no better—and a good 
woman to have him, and Sarah, above all 
women! Faugh! What was right—that he 
should return and get him? Would he, if 
it was the other way about, come back for 


him, Martin Carr? Would he? Martin 
laughed aloud to think of it, even as he 
struggled. 


Bo-o-o-m! At the report fresh courage 
came back to him. It seemed nearer. A long 
battling and it sounded again. Bo-o-o-m! 
Again—but what a long wait between! 
Martin could barely lift his arms through the 
sea, he was that tired, and began to realize 
that the end might be at hand, and with the 
thought all: the stories he had ever heard of 
men drowning alongside the vessel flashed 
into his brain again. 

Bo-o-o-m ! 

“What an everlastingly mournful sound ! 
Like minute-guns for the dead.” 

Bo-o-o-m ! 

“Fainter, that’s sure. I’m falling off. 
You’ve got to bid higher up, Martin Carr.” 

Bo-o-o-m ! 

“Nearer, but no time yet to waste breath 
in hailing.” 

Bo-o-o-m ! 

Still faint it was, and yet from out of the 
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snow loomed phantom lights and high, vague 
shadows of phantom sails. 

Boom! The flash of it was almost blind- 
ing, and the shock enough to deafen. No 
phantom gun, anyway. “Ah! I must be 
some tired,” he observed ; “so near and not 
to suspect it,” and, lifting a hand, he felt the 
side of the vessel. But there was nothing to 
hold to, and the sea threatened to throw him 
against her planking. Patiently he shoved 
off and made for the bow. And not till 
then, with a hand to her straining cable, did 
he hail. 

To Malachi Jennings on watch, and some- 
what worn with anxiety, came the first faint 
call. “Spooks!” he muttered. “Spooks from 
out the black sea—if a man believed in 
spooks.” 

“Hi-i! the Ariadne!” A stronger hail, 
for to Martin by then the breath was 
returning. 

“No spook that,” exclaimed Malachi, and 
looked about uncertainly. ‘‘ Where away the 
dory ?” he shouted. 

“ No dory, Malachi, but a tired man wants 
a hand !” 

“ Martin, by thunder!” and leaped for the 
knight-heads, and there found him, by now 
clinging to the bobstay. Over the bow 
dropped Malachi. “A ghost, Martin, I 
thought it was first,” but no further babbling 
before he took a turn of the line about the 
white, naked body, and directly had him on 
board. 

“ Where’s Harry ? Glory be ; Heaven for- 
give me for saying it—but is he gone?” 

“No; but waiting, Malachi.” 

“Waiting? For who? For what?” 

“For a dory to be put over and pick him 
off. He’s lying so,” Martin’s arm pointed, “a 
good mile—ten miles I thought it one time. 
But call it a mile straight down the wind.” 

“And would you go back for him—for 
that chalk-and-water image of a human 
being? Why, man, it’s all in your hands 
now. Leave him there.” 

“ No, no, no, Malachi; we must do what’s 
right.” 

“ And what’s right in this case? A creature 
like him to be placed ahead of you? He 
never was any good nor never will be, while 
you—-— Man, leave this to me. Some- 
times disillusioned men like me win hope of 
Heaven by watching out for over-trustful men 
like you, Martin.” 

Footsteps hurried toward them. The 
skipper’s face broke into the yellow circle of 
the riding light. ‘“‘ What's it, Malachi? And 
what’s that—a man?” 


“Tt’s Martin, skipper. His dory’s capsized 
and he’s swum aboard.” 

“Man alive, how did you? And where’s 
Harry?” 

“Gone, Martin thinks, skipper”; and, to 
the tired man, whispering, “ Hist now, leave 
it to me” ; and, turning to the argumenting 
group on deck, “ Quit asking him questions 
and give him a mug of coffee.” 

“Sure, a mug of coffee—this way, Martin,” 
and helped him below. 

Into the fo’c’s’le Martin staggered, and, 
his nakedness covered, dropped on the locker 
nearest the galley-stove, and drank the mug 
of coffee they brought him. Before he had 
quite finished they poured him out another, 
and sat around and discussed the fate of 
Martin’s dory-mate. 

“So Harry is gone? Well, that’s hard, 
too.” 

“Yes, though I never could warm up to 
him ; but when a man’s lost it’s different.” 

“Poor Harry! Well, there was a bit of 
good in him, too. And lost at last!” 

Martin had been coming out of his stupor. 
He gazed from one to the other. “ Who’s 
lost? Harry? Who said he was lost—me? 
No, no—I tell you, man, no!” 

“What, he’s not? Not lost you say, 
Martin?” It was the skipper himself who 
grasped his arm. 

“No, no, no! Over with a dory and put 
her straight for where I said and you'll get 
him. And keep the gun going all the time, 
never a let-up; play tunes with it. By that 
he'll know I’m aboard, and ’twill cheer him 
up while he’s waiting. Over with a dory— 
quick !” 

The skipper jumped for the companion- 
way. “Sling a dory over the side.” 

“ Aye, go straight down the——” but, the 
reaction setting in, he leaned back with 
closed eyes. 

“That’s enough, Martin.” Malachi was 
beside him on the locker. ‘“ You're tired, 
man ; turn in. You told me how the dory 
bore. I’m going in her with the skipper and 
we'll get him.” 

Martin gazed after the retreating boot-legs 
of Malachi, and, rubbing his forehead and 
turning to the cook, “ What was it he said ?” 

The cook jumped to his side. ‘“ Martin, 
man, you're all gone. There, you’re stagger- 
ing again. Another mug of coffee now. 
And here, tumble into this bunk.” 

The creak of the rope and block came 
down to them from the deck. Martin, about 
to roll into the seductive bunk, hesitated, 
turned out on to the locker, and, gazing up 
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the companion-way, asked, “Isn’t that the 
dory ?” 

“Sure.” The sound of a splash on the 
water came down to them. “There, she’s 
over the side, Martin. Don’t worry ; they'll 
get him, the skipper and Malachi.” 

“Malachi? Let me by. Stand 
aside, man !” 

“Steady, Martin. You’re weak ; lie down.” 

“Weak?” He tossed the cook to the 
fore-bulkhead and rushed on deck. Malachi 
was pushing the dory from the side of the 
vessel. “To wind’ard, skipper,” he was 
saying. “ Straight up the wind, Martin said.” 

“ No, but to le’ward, skipper, straight down 
the wind—and, to make sure, I'll go myself,” 
and Martin leaped from rail to dory. 

“ Thunderation !” snapped Malachi, “he’s 
ruined the whole thing!” 

“What's that?” The skipper half turned 
on his thwart. “ What’s ruined ?” 

“My pipe. I bit the stem of it off between 
my teeth.” 

“H’m! no wonder, and the way you 
snap those jaws of yours at times. But give 
way now, give way. Straight down the wind 
you said, Martin? Lord, but it’s good to 


aside— 


think I’ll not sail into Gloucester with a half- 
masted flag this time.” 

Suddenly, he and the skipper rowing and 
Martin huddled in the stern, Malachi almost 





ON THE BOTTOM OF THE DORY. 


“HE DRANK THE MUG OF COFFEE THEY BROUGHT HIM.” 


let an oar slip from between the thole-pins 
in an unconscious effort to slap his thighs as 
the thought came to him, and “T’ll fix him 
yet,” he gritted. 

““What’s the matter with you?” 
skipper, half turning again, spat it 
impatiently. 

As if in warning the drowsy voice of 
Martin came from the stern: “ Fair play for 
him, Malachi, fair play.” 

Straight down the wind they found the 
dory, with Harry still hailing feebly from the 
bottom of it. They bore down with great 
caution, and when they were all but within 
reach, Malachi, who had the bow thwart, in 
with his oars. “I suppose, skipper, with 
Martin so weak he can hardly help himself, 
I'd better lift Harry in. So, if you'll lean up 
to wind’ard, for in this sea a man being 
lifted over the gunnel is no small matter, I'll 
make ready to get him in.” 

“That’s right, Malachi, go ahead.” And 
the skipper hung up on windward side as 
directed. 

“And now ”—Malachi leaned over the 
gunnel nearest the overturned dory—“ now 
you'll have to jump into the sea, Harry—we 
daren’t come nearer. Jump for me and I'll 
get you—it’s only one plunge.” 

** Malachi ”—the drowsy voice of Martin 
came from the stern—‘“ careful, Malachi.” 


The 
out 
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“Oh, leave him to me, Martin! And now, 
Harry,” his voice lifting, “come on.” 


“I’m afraid. Can’t you get me, 
skipper ?” 
“Come on, man, jump for Malachi. We 


want to be getting back to the vessel.” 

“You hear what the skipper 
Malachi’s eyes fixed themselves on 
shrinking man in the gloom. “ You 
him? Well, come on.” 

Over plunged the shivering man. One 
scoop, and Malachi, reaching far out, with 
one long arm drew him under the flare of 
the dory’s bow. 

“Safe!” gurgled Harry. 

“Dye think so?” gritted Malachi. “Do 
you feel it—my thumb to your wind-pipe ? 
I'll fix you yet. 
Say it, say it 
quick, now, when 
I slack up.” 

“'Y-yes, yes! 


says ?” 
the 
hear 


“You'll tell 
the story of this 
night to Sarah ? 
Say it!” 

“T will — lift 
me in—-g-g—I’m 


going ! I promise 
so help me 
a by 
‘‘That’s it! 
And to see you 
do it right 
that’s if you have 
the face to go 
back and see her 
again after what 
Martin did _ for 
you last night 
I’ll be there 
when you tell 
her ; for, perish 
your shivering 
body, I wouldn’t 
trust you even 


** MALACHI, REACHING 
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And after you’ve told. it I know what 


” 


now ! 
you'll get-—— 

““What’s wrong there, Malachi ? 
you lift him in alone?” 

“Lift him? That periwinkle! Man 
alive——” Malachi heaved mightily, one 
long wrench, and from the clinging sea he 
tossed him into the bottom of the dory. 
“Like a fresh-caught halibut, ain’t he,, 
skipper? Only, to carry out the likeness, I 
suppose I ought to hit him on the nose with 
a gobstick before I let him in.” 

“Quit your foolin’, Malachi 
good job, though.” 

“Ho! ho! that’s it—a good job, skipper. 
Yes, sir, if I do say it myself—a better job 
than you or even Martin there thinks,” 
and loudly he 
laughed. 

“*Stop 
foolishness 
give way.” 

‘Sure, skipper, 


Can’t 


you did a 


your 
and 


way it is. But 
did you ever 
hear, skipper ? . 


And loudly he 
sang :— 
“Oh, the gods 


looked down and 
the gods decreed 
That if ever a good 
man stood in need 
They'd send a bolt 
from out the sky, 
And the bolt they 


sent, O Lord, 
was I. 
Ho, ho! Ain't 


that a good one, 
Harry, boy? 
Hah, what?” 


But the res- 
cued man only 
shivered in the 
bottom of the 


dory. 


WITH ONE LONG ARM DREW HIM 


THE DORY'S BOW. 














Charles Dickens's Ratlway Accident. 


AS DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF, 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


ACTUAL 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By B. K. 


N the gth June, 1865, just 
forty-one years ago, an accident 
which was remarkable for two 
reasons occurred to a train at 
a bridge about two miles from 

— Staplehurst Station, on the 
South-Eastern Railway. 

In that train Charles Dickens was travelling, 
was in the only carriage that was not badly 
damaged, and was one of the very few un- 
injured, enabling him—as would seem natural 
in such a man—to be of very great help and 
comfort to those other unfortunates who, 
owing to the light construction of the rolling- 
stock of those days, were in some cases 
almost knotted into the tangled wreck of the 
unlucky train. 

And now, before going on to his own 
description of the accident, let us explain the 


FIELD. 


stations, signal-boxes, etc., along the line. 
As may be seen from the accompanying 
photographs, Staplehurst Bridge was made of 
low cast-iron girders, resting on dwarf brick 
piers, the girders carrying the sleepers and 
those the rails. This year the original girders 
have been replaced by steel-plate spans, but 
the bridge retains still the same appearance, 
and may readily be identified by travellers as 
that between Headcorn and Staplehurst, on 
running over which the noise of the train is 
considerably increased. It carries the rail- 
way across a stream, which is usually a mere 
reed filled ditch, but which after a spell of 
wet weather overflows and makes a swamp of 
the fields around. 

During the spring of 1865 the bridge—then 
No. 140, but lately renumbered No. 268 
and its permanent-way had been under 





























THIS PHOTOGRAPH GIVES A PANORAMIC VIEW OF 


THE SMASH—THE CARRIAGE IN WHICH CHARLES DICKENS TRAVELLED IS 


SEEN STANDING ON THE BRIDGE IN THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE, HIS COMPARTMENT BEING THE ONE NEAREST THE ENGINE. 


very simple, everyday incident which turned 
a train to matchwood, and killed ten people 
and injured fifty-two out of a total of one 
hundred and ten. All the carriages were 
first-class, second-class tickets being issued 
only for gentlemen’s servants, who neverthe- 
less travelled in first-class compartments. In 
those days the afternoon boat train from 
Folkestone to London was known as the 
“ Tidal ”—a nickname still used by the railway 
people for the corresponding train of the 
present day—for the reason that the running 
of the train depended on the arrival of the 
boat, and that on the latter’s departure from 
Boulogne Harbour, which a formidable bar, 
dredged away some twenty years ago, pre- 
vented except at high tide. Thus the train 
ran at times varying about fifty minutes from 
day to day, later and later, and the service 
time-tables were issued every. week showing 
when the train was due to pass the various 





repair, and on Friday, the gth of June, at half- 
past three in the afternoon, the ganger of the 
platelayers consulted his service-book, and, 
indicating two lengths of rail about the centre 
of the bridge, said to his men: “ Now, then, 
lads, there’s just a good hour to get these 
rails out and the new ones in and comfort- 
able before the Tidal’s due.” It might be 
safely asserted that not one person in a thou- 
sand could say with truth that he had not, at 
some time or other, been momentarily under 
the impression that it was, say, Tuesday 
when it was really Monday, and the ganger, 
in consulting his time-table, thought for the 
moment it was Saturday. Consequently, at 
the time of taking up the rails the train was 
actually due. 

It was a perfect June day, the afternoon 
sun blasting down on the shingle ballast and 
at.a distance causing objects near the ground 
to be distorted and obscured in the shimmer- 
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at the front and rear 











of the train, while the 
fireman applied the 
brakes. The train was 
even at that early date 
fitted with a continuous 
brake, Cremer’s patent, 
worked with a wheel and 
cord by the guards, but 
at the speed the train 
was travelling—probably 
over sixty miles an hour 
—five hundred yards 
would be covered in a 














LOOKING DOWN THE LINE FROM STAPLEHURST STATION TOWARDS THE SCENE OF THE QlUarter of a minute, and 
ACCIDENT—THE BRIDGE IS JUST BEVOND THE SMALL ARCH SEEN THROUGH THE OTHER ae "Ac ‘ > time 
TWO—THIS VIEW GIVES A GOOD IDEA OF THE “‘ GALLOPING GROUND.” there was hardly time 


From a Photograph. 


ing waves of hot air. This heat the flagman 
felt to be against undue exercise, and, instead 
of walking out the regulation one thousand 
yards from the scene of the relaying, con- 
tented himself with coming to a halt after a 
stroll of five hundred yards, where, after 
placing his fog-signal, he leaned on his red 
flag-pole, and probably occupied his leisure 
by wishing it were tea-time. A faint but 
rapidly increasing hum and vibration, added 
to the droning of the insect-life in the fields 
and the harping of the light breeze on the 
telegraph wires, roused his attention, and, 
turning his head—one can picture the sud- 
den and terrible arousing of his faculties—he 
saw the “ Tidal” tearing towards him, making 
its fastest speed along the perfectly straight 
stretch, the “galloping ground,” as it was 
called, of the old South-Eastern main line. 

The engine-driver was also apparently 
enjoying the beauty of the day, and think- 
ing of anything but men with red flags, for 
though, as may be seen, there was little in 
the way of cab or wind-screen to obstruct his 
view of the line, he saw 


to begin the effort to 
stop the train before 
the gap in the metals was reached. 

The engine, tender, guard’s van, and one 
carriage got over fairly well, not keeping the 
rails, as generally understood—they were not 
there to keep—but, guided by the girders, 
came to rest fairly upright alongside the line. 
The remainder of the train, dislocated by 
the sudden check and derailment of the first 
part, came to terrible grief, the coaches, so 
to speak, tumbling over each other and falling 
into the field below the bridge, with the 
solitary and wonderful exception of the car- 
riage in which was Charles Dickens. This, 
too, was derailed and dragged to the very 
brink by the other vehicles, but the wheels 
dropped between the girders and the timbers 
carrying the rails and held the carriage upright, 
and the couplings breaking it was left safe. 
By the time the photograph was taken this 
carriage had been replaced on the line. 

In Dickens’s letters the following descrip- 
tion of the famous novelist’s personal experi- 
ence is given: “I was in the only carriage 
that did not go into the stream. It was 








nothing of the flagman 
or his flag till the frantic 
fellow actually shook it 
in his face to the accom- 
paniment of the explo 
sion of the fog- signal 
and the finest yell he 
could tune his throat to, 
as the train rushed past 
to its destruction. 

Then, too late, the 
driver saw, and shutting 
off steam reversed the 
engine, and opened both 























whistles to attract the 
attention of the guards 


THE ENGINE AND FRONT PART OF THE TRAIN WHICH GOT ACROSS. 


From a Photograph. 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S 


caught upon the turn by some of the ruin of 
the bridge, and hung suspended and balanced 
in an apparently impossible manner. 

“Two ladies were my fellow-passengers, 
an old one and a young one. This is exactly 
what passed—you may judge of the precise 
length of the suspense. Suddenly we were off 
the rail and beating the 
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brickwork, and filled my hat with water. 
Suddenly I came upon a staggering man 
covered with blood (I think he must have 
been flung clean out of his carriage) with 
such a frightful cut across his skull that I 
couldn’t bear to look at him. I poured some 
water over his face and gave him some 








ground as the car of a 
half-emptied balloon 
might. The old lady cried 
out, ‘My God!’ and the 
young one screamed. I 
caught hold of them both 
(the old lady sat opposite 
and the young one on 
my left) and said: ‘We 
can’t help ourselves, but 
we can be quiet and com- 
posed. Pray don’t cry 
out.’ The old lady im- 
mediately answered, 
‘ Thank you ; rely on me. 
Upon my soul, I will be 
quiet.’ We were then all 
tilted together down in a 























corner of the carriage, 
and stopped. I said to ™® 
them thereupon: ‘ You 

may be sure nothing worse 

can happen. Our danger must be over. Will 
you remain here without stirring while I get 
out of the window?’ They both answered 
quite collectedly, ‘ Yes,’ and I got out with- 
out the least notion of what had happened. 
Fortunately I got out with great caution, and 
stood upon the steps. Loaking down, I saw 
the bridge gone and nothing below me but 
the line of rails. Some people in the two 
other compartments were madly trying to 
plunge out of the window, and had no 
idea that there was an open, swampy field 
below them and nothing else. The two 
guards (one with his face cut) were running 
up and down, on the down side of the 
bridge, quite wildly. 1 called out to 
them, ‘Look at me. Do stop an instant 
and look at me and tell me whether you don’t 
know me.’ One of them answered, ‘We 
know you very well, Mr. Dickens.’ ‘ Then,’ 
I said, ‘my good fellow, for God’s sake give 
me your key and send me one of those 
labourers here and I’ll empty this carriage.’ 
We did it quite safely by means of a plank or 
two, and when it was done I saw all the rest 
of the train, except the two baggage-vans, 
down in the stream. I got into the carriage 
again for my brandy - flask, took off my 
travelling hat for a basin, climbed down the 


CENTRE PART OF 





THER TRAIN AND SCENE OF 
CARRIAGE ON THE BRIDGE WAS 
BEEN REPLACED ON THE RAILS WHEN THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN, 


THE CASUALTIES THE 
IT HAD 


MOST OF 


THAT IN WHICH DICKENS,WAS TRAVELLING, 


brandy, and laid him down on the grass, and 
he said, ‘I am gone!’ and afterwards died. 

“Then I stumbled over a lady lying on 
her back against a little pollard tree, with the 
blood running over her face (which was lead 
colour) in a number of distinct little streams 
from her head. I asked her if she could 
swallow a little brandy, and she just nodded, 
and I gave her some, and left her for some 
body else. The next time I passed her she 
was dead. 

“Then a man who was examined at the 
inquest yesterday (who had evidently not the 
least remembrance of what really passed) 
came running up to me and implored me to 
help to find his wife, who was afterwards 
found dead. 

“No imagination can conceive the ruin 
of the carriages or the extraordinary weights 
under which people were lying, or the com- 
plications into which they were twisted up 
among iron and wood and mud and water. 

“IT don’t want to be examined at the 
inquest and I don’t want to write about it. 
I could do no good either way, and I could 
only seem to speak about myself, which, of 
course, I would rather not do. I have 
a—lI don’t know what to call it—constitutional 
(I suppose) presence of mind, and was not in 
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The recently - retired 














stationmaster, who was 
goods -clerk at Staple- 
hurst Station at the time, 
told the writer how dis- 
tinctly he remembered 
the signalman coming to 
him, saying that some- 
thing must be wrong, as 
he had been advised from 
Headcorn _ signal - box 
that the “Tidal” had 
passed long since, and 
how, on their going out 














THE REAR END OF THE TRAIN—IT WILL BE NOTICED THAT THE VAN IS NOT ACTUALLY 


From a) ON THE BRIDGE AT ALL. 


the least fluttered at the time. I instantly 
remembered that I had the MS. of a number 
with me and clambered back into the carriage 
for it. But in writing these few words of 
recollection I feel the shake and am obliged 
to stop.” 

Another letter written nine days after the 
accident says: “I had brandy. By an extra- 
ordinary chance I had a bottle and a half 
with me. I slung the. half bottle round my 
neck and carried my hat full of water in my 
hands. ‘The Mr. Dickenson mentioned had 
changed places with a Frenchman, who did 
not like the window down, a few minutes 
before the accident. The Frenchman was 
killed, and a labourer and I got Mr. Dicken- 
son out of a most extraordinary heap of dark 
ruins, in which he was jammed upside down. 
In the moment of going over the viaduct the 
whoie of his pockets were shaken empty. 
He had no watch, no chain, no money, no 
pocket-book, no handkerchief when we got 
him out. He had been choking for a 
quarter of an hour when I heard him 
groaning. If I had not had the brandy to 
have given him at the moment I think he 
would have been done for. As it was I 
brought him up to London with me, and 
couldn’t make him believe he was hurt. He 
was the first person whom the brandy saved. 
As I ran back to the carriage for the whole 
full bottle I saw the first two people I had 
helped lying dead. A bit of shade from the 
hot sun into which we got the unhurt ladies 
soon had as many dead in it as living.” 

The directors of the railway company 
sent Charles Dickens a “resolution of 
thanks” for his assistance, but, although he 
did not at the time receive any actual 
apparent injury, he would in all probability 
have lived many years longer but for this 
lamentable accident. 


to the platform to look 
down the line, they had 
seen a panting messenger 
labouring to the station as fast as his 
corduroys and the uneven ballast would let 
him. This handicapped Mercury was 
Coleman, the carpenter employed on the 
bridge timbers. He gasped out: “The 
Tidal’s run off the bridge and the whole 
train’s gone into the river.” 

The goods-clerk ran back to the station 
and telegraphed to London, Tonbridge, and 
Ashford for assistance, and then proceeded 
to the scene of the accident himself, where 
one of the first things that caught his eye 
was the sight of an energetic man running 
with a dripping travelling hat carefully held 
up with both hands and a bottle hung to his 
neck by a scarf, who, one of the guards 
told him, was Mr. Dickens. 

Nearly all the dead were taken out of one 
carriage upon which others fell, and that the 
casualties were not far greater was due to the 
soft and swampy state of the ground, the 
rescued people, ladies in particular, being in 
a truly pitiable plight, their light summer 
things soaked with water and plastered with 
mud, slime, and weed. 

At the inquest and inquiry the facts related 
transpired, the carpenter Coleman stating 
that after the report of the fog-signal those 
working on the bridge had only time to 
throw down their tools and run away when 
the train was on the bridge and the disaster 
happening. 

As a result, Genge, the ganger, was com- 
mitted for trial and was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, which was reduced to 
six on account of his health, and shortly 
after his release the mental distress resulted 
in lunacy and he was confined, and died a 
year or two later. The engine-driver was 
dismissed the service, and he also, suffering 
from the bodily and mental shock, died 
shortly afterwards. 


( Photograph. 
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Puck of Pook’s Fivll. 
By RUDYARD HAIPLING. 


VII. 

THE WINGED HATS. 

HE next day happened to be 
what they called a Wild After- 
noon. Father and Mother 
went out to pay calls; Miss 
ry Blake went for a ride on her 
' bicycle, and they were left all 
alone till seven o’clock. 

When they had seen their dear parents and 
their dear preceptress politely off the premises 
they got a cabbage-leaf full of raspberries 
from the gardener, and a Wild Tea from 
Ellen. They ate the raspberries to prevent 
their squashing, and they meant to divide the 
cabbage-leaf with Three Cows down at the 
Theatre ; but they found a dead hedgehog 
which they simply had to bury. 

Then they went on to the Forge and found 
old Hobden the hedger at home with his 
son, the Bee Boy who is not quite right in 
his head, but who can pick up swarms of 
bees in his naked hands, and he told them 
the rhyme about the slow-worm :— 

“Tf I had eyes as I could see, 
No mortal man would trouble me.” 

Then they all had tea together, and 
Hobden said the loaf-cake which Ellen had 
given them was almost as good as what his 
wife used to make, and he showed them how 
to set a wire at the right height for a hare. 
They knew about rabbits already. 

Then they climbed up Long Ditch into 
the lower end of Far Wood. ‘This is sadder 
and darker than the Volaterrze end because 
of an old marlpit full of black water, where 
weepy, hairy moss hangs round the stumps of 
the willows and alders. But the birds come 
to perch on the dead branches, and Hobden 
says that the bitter willow-water is a sort of 
medicine for sick animals. 

They sat down on a felled oak-trunk in 
the shadows of the beech undergrowth, and 
were looping the wires Hobden had given 
them, when they saw Parnesius. 

“How quietly you came!” said Una, 
moving up to make room. “ Where’s Puck ?” 

“The Faun and I have disputed whether 
it is better that I should tell you all my tale, 
or leave it untold,” he replied. 

“TI only said that if he told it as it 
happened you wouldn’t understand it,” said 
Puck, jumping up like a squirrel from behind 
the log. 

“I don’t understand all of it,” said Una, 
“but I like hearing about the Picts.” 

Vol. xxxii.—B. 
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“What 7 can’t understand,” said Dan, “is 
how Maximus knew all about the Picts when 
he was in Gaul.” 

“He who makes himself Emperor any- 
where must know everything, everywhere,” 
said Parnesius. ‘We had this much from 
Maximus’s mouth after the games.” 

“Games? What games?” said Dan. 

Parnesius stretched his: arm out stiff, 
thumb pointed to the ground. “Gladiators ! 
That sort of game,” he said. “ There were 
two days’ games in his honour when he 
landed all unexpected at Segedunum on the 
East end of the Wall. Yes, the day after we 
had met him we held two days’ games ; 
but I think the greatest risk was run, not 
by the poor wretches on the sand, but by 
Maximus. In the old days the Legions kept 
silence before their Emperor. So did not 
we! You could hear the roar run West 
along the Wall as his chair was carried 
rocking through the crowds. The garrison 
beat round him — clamouring, clowning, 
asking for pay, for change of quarters, for 
anything that came into their wild heads. 
That chair was like a little boat among 
waves, dipping and falling, but always rising 
again after one had shut the eyes.” Parnesius 
shivered. 

“Were they angry with him ?” said Dan. 

“No more angry than wolves in a cage 
when their trainer walks among them. If 
he had turned his back an instant, or for 
an instant had ceased to hold their eyes, 
there would have been another Emperor 
made on the Wall that hour. Is it not so, 
Faun ?” 

“So it is; so it always will be,” said 
Puck. 

“Late in the evening his messenger came 
for us, and we followed to the Temple of 
Victory, where he lodged with Rutilianus, 
the General of the Wall. I had hardly seen 
the General before, but he always gave me 
leave -when I wished to take Heather. He 
was a great glutton, and kept five Asian 
cooks, and he came of a family that believed 
in oracles. We could smell his good dinner 
when we entered, but the tables were empty. 
He lay snorting on a couch. Maximus sat 
apart among long rolls of accounts. Then 
the doors were shut. 

“* These are your men,’ said Maximus to 
the General; who propped ‘his eye-corners 
open with his gouty fingers, and stared at us 
like a fish. 


Copyright, 1906, by Rudyard Kipling, in the United States of America. 
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“Engines?” 
said Una. 

“The cata- 
pults of the Wall 
—huge things 
forty feet high to 
the head—firing 
nets of raw stone 
or forged bolts. 
Nothing can 
stand against 
them. He left 
us our catapults 
at last, but he 
took a Czsar’s 
half of our men 
without pity. We 
were a shell when 
he rolled up the 
lists. 

“* Hail, Cesar! 
We, about to die, 
salute you !’ said 
Pertinax, laugh- 
ing. ‘If any 
enemy even leans 








“HIS CHAIR WAS CARRIED KOCKING THROUGH THE CROWDS, 


“*] shall know them again, Cesar,’ said 
Rutilianus. 

“*Very good,’ said Maximus. ‘Now 
hear! You are not to move man or shield 
on the Wall except as these boys shall tell 
you. You will do nothing, except eat, with- 
out their permission. They are the head and 
arms. You are the belly!’ 

“* As Cesar pleases,’ the old man grunted. 
‘If my pay and profits are not cut, you may 
make my Ancestors’ Oracle my master. 
Rome has been! Rome has been!’ Then 
he turned on his side to sleep. 

“* Enough,’ said Maximus. ‘ We will get to 
what I need.’ 

“ He unrolled full copies of the number of 
men and supplies on the Wall—down to the 
sick that very day in Hunno Hospital. Oh, but 
I groaned when his pen marked off detach 
ment after detachment of our best—of our 
least worthless men! He took two towers of 
our Scythians, two of our North British 
auxiliaries, two Numidian cohorts, the 
Dacians all, and half the Belgians. It was 
like an eagle pecking a carcass. 

“*And now, how many catapults have 
you?’ He turned up a new list, but Pertinax 
laid his open hand there. 

“*No, Cesar,’ said he. ‘Do not tempt 
the Gods too far. Take men, or engines, 
but not both ; or we refuse.’” 


against the Wall 
it will tumble.’ 

“*Give me the three years Allo spoke of,’ 
he answered, ‘and you shall have twenty 
thousand men of your own choosing up here. 
But now it is a gamble-—a game played 
against the Gods. You piay on my side?’ 

“*We will play, Cesar,’ I said, for I had 
never met a man like this man. 

**Good. To-morrow” said he, ‘I pro- 
claim you Captains of the Wall before the 
camp.’ 

“So we went into the moonlight, where 
they were cleaning the ground after the 
games. We saw great Roma Dea atop of 
the Wall, the frost on her helmet, and her 
spear pointed towards the North Star. We 
saw the twinkle of night-fires all along the 
guard towers, and the line of the black cata- 
pults growing smaller and smaller in the dis- 
tance. All these things we knew too well ; 
but that night they seemed very strange to 
us, because the next day we knew we were 
to be their masters. 

“The men took the news well; but when 
Maximus went away with half our strength, 
and we had to spread ourselves into the 
emptied towers, and the townspeople com- 
plained that trade would be ruined, and the 
Autumn gales blew— it was dark days for us 
all. Here Pertinax was more than my right 
hand. Being born and bred among the great 
country-houses in Gaul, he knew the right 
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words to give to all—from Roman-born to 
those dogs of the Third—the Libyans. And 
he spoke to each as. though that man were 
as high-minded as himself. Now 7 saw so 
strongly what things were needed to be done, 
that I forgot things are only accomplished by 
means of men. 

“TI feared nothing from the Picts, at least 
for that year, but Allo warned me that the 
Winged Hats would come in from the sea at 
each end of the Wall to show the Picts how 
weak we were. So I made ready in haste, 
and none too soon. I shifted our best men 
to the ends of the Wall, and set up screened 
catapults by the beach. The Winged Hats 
would drive in before the snow-squalls 
—ten or twenty boats at a time, at 
Segedunum or Ituna, according as 
the wind blew. 

“Now a ship coming 
in to land men must haul 
down her sail. If you 
wait till you see her men 
gather up the 
sail’s foot, the 
catapults can jerk 
a net of loose 
stones (bolts go 
clean through the 
cloth) into the 
bag of it. Then 
she turns over, 
and thesea makes 
everything clean 
again. A few men 
may come ashore, 
but very few. . . 
It was not hard 
work, except the 
waiting on the 
beach in blowing 
sand and snow. 
And that was how 
we dealt with the 
Winged Hats 
that winter. 

“ Early in the 
Spring, when the 
east winds blow like skinning- 
knives, they gathered again 
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off Segedunum with many “! WAITED, AND A WAVE TUMBLED HIM AT MY FEET.” 


ships. Allo told me they 

would never rest till they had taken a tower 
in open fight. Certainly they fought in 
the open. We dealt with them thoroughly 
through a long day ; and when all was finished, 
one man dived clear of the wreckage of. his 
ship, and swam towards shore. I waited, 
and a wave tumbled him at my feet. 
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“ As I stooped, I saw he wore such a medal 
as I wear.” Parnesius raised his hand to his 
neck. “ Therefore, when he could speak, I 
addressed him a certain Question which can 
only be answered in a certain manner. He 
answered with the necessary Word—the word 
that belonged to the Degree of Gryphons in 
the science of Mithras my God. I put my 
shield over him till he could stand up. You 
see I am not short, but he was a head tall . 
than I. He said: ‘What now?’ I said: 
‘ At your pleasure, my brother, to stay or go.’ 

“He looked out across the surf. There 
remained one ship unhurt, beyond range of 
our catapults. I checked the catapults and 
he waved her in. She came asa 
hound comes to a master. When 
she was yet a hundred paces from 
the beach, he 
flung back his 
hair, and swam 
out. They hauled 
him in, and went 
away. I knew 
that those who 
worship Mithras 
are many and of 
all races, so I did 
not think much 
more upon it. 

“A month later 
I saw Allo with 
his horses — by 
the old Temple 
of Pan, O Faun 
—and he gave 
me a great neck- 
lace of gold 
studded with 
coral. 

“At first I 
thought it was a 
bribe from some 
tradesman in the 
town—meant for 
Rutilianus. 
‘Nay,’ said Allo. 
‘This is a gift 
from Amal, that 
Winged Hat 
whom you 
saved on the 
beach. He says you are a man.’ 

“* He is a man, too. Tell him I will wear 
his gift,’ I answered. 

“* Oh, Amal is a young fool, but, speaking 
as men, your Emperor is doing such great 
things in Gaul that the Winged Hats are 
anxious to be his friends, or, better-still, the 
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friends of his servants. ‘They think you and 
Pertinax could lead them to victories.’ 

** Allo,’ I said. ‘ You are the corn between 
the two millstones. Be content if they grind 
evenly, and don’t thrust your hand between 
them.’ 

“*]?’ said Allo. ‘I hate Rome and the 
Winged Hats equally, but if the Winged 
Hats thought that some day you and Pertinax 
might join them against Maximus, they would 
leave you in peace while you considered. 
Time is what we need—you and I and 
Maximus. Let me carry a pleasant message 
back to the Winged Hats—something for 
them to make a council over. We barbarians 
are all alike. We sit up half the night to 
discuss anything a Roman says. Eh ?’ 

“*We have no men. We must fight with 
words,’ said Pertinax. ‘ Leave it to Allo and 
me.’ 

“So Allo carried word back to the Winged 
Hats that we would not fight them if they 
did not fight us, and they (I think they were 
alittle tired of losing men in the sea) agreed 
to a sort of truce. I believe Allo also told 
them we might some day rise against Maximus 
as Maximus had risen against Rome. 

“Indeed, they permitted the corn-ships 
which I sent to the Picts to pass North that 
season without harm. Therefore the Picts 
were well fed that winter, and since they were 
in some sort my children, I was glad of it. 
We had only two thousand men on the Wall, 
and I wrote many times to Maximus and 
begged—prayed—him to send me only one 
cohort of my old North British auxiliaries. 
He could not spare them. He needed them 
to win more victories in Gaul. 

“Then came news that he had defeated 
and slain the Emperor Gratian, and thinking 
he was now secure, I wrote again for men. 
He answered: ‘You will learn that I have 
at last settled accounts with the boy Gratian. 
There was no need that he should have died, 
but he became confused and lost his head, 
which is a bad thing to befall any Emperor. 
Tell your Father I am content to drive two 
mules only ; for unless my old General’s son 
thinks himself destined to destroy me, I shall 
rest Emperor of Gaul and Britain, and then 
you, my two children, will presently get all the 
men you need. Just now I can spare none.’” 

“What did he mean by his General’s son ?” 


said Dan. 
“He meant Theodosius Emperor of 
Rome, who was son of Theodosius the 


General under whom Maximus had fought 
in the old Pict War. The two men never 


loved each other, and wher Gratian made 


the younger Theodosius Emperor of the 
East (at least, so I’ve heard), Maximus 
carried on the War to the second generation. 
It was his fate, and it was his fall. But 
Theodosius is a good man, as I know. 

“IT wrote back to Maximus that, though 
we had peace, I should be happier with a 
few more men and some new catapults. He 
answered: ‘You must live a little longer 
under the shadow of my victories, till I can 
sec what Theodosius intends. He may 
welcome me as a brother Emperor, or he 
may be preparing an army. In either case 
I cannot spare men just now.’” 

** But he was always saying that,” said Dan. 

“Tt was true. He did not make excuses, 
but thanks, as he said, to the news of his 
victories, we had no trouble on the Wall for 
a long, long time. The Picts grew fat as 
their own sheep among the heather, and as 
many of my men as lived were well exercised 
in their weapons. Yes, the Wall looked 
strong. For myself, I knew how weak we 
were. I knew that if even a false rumour of 
any defeat to Maximus broke loose among 
the Winged Hats, they might come down in 
earnest, and then—the Wall would go! 
For the Picts I never cared, but in those 
years I learned something of the strength of 
the Winged Hats. They increased their 
strength every day, but I could not increase 
my men. Maximus had emptied Britain 
behind us, and I felt myself to be a man 
with a rotten stick standing before a broken 
fence to turn bulls. 

“Thus, my friends, we lived on the Wall, 
waiting, waiting, waiting for the men that 
Maximus never sent ! 

“Presently he wrote that he was preparing 
an army against Theodosius. He wrote, and 
Pertinax read it over my shoulder in our 
quarters: ‘Tell your Father that my destiny 
orders me to drive three mules or be torn in 
pieces by them. I hope within a year to 
finish with Theodosius, son of Theodosius, 
once and for all. Then you shall have 
Britain to rule, and Pertinax, if he chooses, 
Gaul. ‘To-day I wish strongly you were with 
me to beat my auxiliaries into shape. Do not, 
I pray you, believe any rumour of my sick- 
ness. I havea little evil in my old body which 
I shall cure by riding swiftly into Rome.’ 

“Said Pertinax: ‘It is finished with 
Maximus. He writes as a man without 
hope. I, a man without hope, can see this. 
What does he add at the bottom of the roll ? 
“Tell Pertinax I have met his Uncle, the 
Duumvir of Divio, and that he has accounted 
to me quite truthfully for all his Mother’s 
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moneys. I have sent her with a fitting escort, 
for she is the mother of a hero, to Nicza, 
where the climate is warm.” 

“«That is proof,’ said Pertinax. ‘Nicea 
is not far by sea from Rome. A woman 
there could take ship and fly to Rome in 
time of war. Yes, Maximus foresees his 
death, and is fulfilling his promises one by 
one. But I am glad my Uncle met him.’ 

“* You think blackly to-day?’ I asked. 

“*T think truth. 
the play we have 
played against 
them. Theodo- 
sius will destroy 
Maximus. It is 
finished !’ 

“*Will you 
write him that?’ 
I said. 

“See what I 
shall write,’ he 
answered, and he 
took pen and 
wrote a_ letter 
cheerful as the 
light of day, ten- 
der as a woman’s 
and full of jests. 
Even I, reading 
over his shoul- 
der, took comfort 
from it till —I 
saw his face ! 

“* And now,’ 
he said, sealing it, 
‘we be two dead 
men, my brother. 
Let us go to the 
Temple.’ 

“We prayed 
awhile to Mith- 
ras, where we 
had many times 


The Gods weary of 











We raced before the driving snow to Hunno, 
thinking perhaps Allo might be there. We 
found him already at our stables, and he saw 
by our faces what we had heard. 

“*Tt was at a place called Aquileia,’ he 
stammered. ‘He was beheaded by Theo- 
dosius. He sent a letter to you, written 
while he waited to be slain. The Winged 
Hats met the ship and took it. The news 
is running through the heather like fire. 
Blame me not! I cannot hold back my 
young men any 
more. 

“*T would we 
could say asmuch 
for our men,’ said 
Pertinax, laugh- 
ing. ‘ But, Gods 
be praised, they 
cannot run away.’ 

“**What do you 
do?’ said Allo. 
‘I bring an order 
—a message from 
the Winged Hats 
that you join 
them this day with 
your men, and 
march South to 
plunder Britain.’ 

“Tt grieves 
me,’ said Perti- 
nax, ‘but we are 
stationed here to 
stop that thing.’ 

“if £ carry 
that answer they 
will kill me,’ said 
Allo. ‘I always 
promised the 
Winged Hats 
that you would 
rise when Maxi- 
mus fell. I—I 








prayed before. 
After that, we 
lived day by day among evil rumours till 
winter came again. 

“It happened one morning that we rode 
to Segedunum, and found on the beach a 
fair-haired man, half frozen, bound to some 
broken planks. Turning him over, we saw 
by his belt-buckle that he was a Goth of an 
Eastern Legion. Suddenly he opened his 
eyes and cried loudly. ‘He is dead! The 
letters were with me, but the Winged Hats 
sunk the ship.’ So saying, he died between 
our hands. 


“We asked not who was dead. We knew. 


““WE RACED BEFORE THE DRIVING SNOW TO HUNNO.” 


did not think he 
could fall.’ 

“* Alas! my poor barbarian,’ said Pertinax, 
still laughing. ‘Well, you have sold us too 
many good ponies to be thrown back to 
your friends. We will make you a prisoner, 
although you are an ambassador.’ 

“* Ves, that will be best,’ said Allo, hold- 
ing out a halter. We bound him lightly, for 
he was an old man. 

*“** Presently the Winged Hats may come to 
look for you, and that will give us more time. 
See how the habit of playing for time sticks 
to a man!’ said Pertinax, as he tied the rope. 

“*Nay,’ I said. ‘Time may help. If 
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Maximus wrote us letters while he was a 
prisoner, Theodosius must have dispatched 
the ship. If Theodosius can send ships, he 
can send men.’ 

“ * How will that save us?’ said Pertinax. 
‘We served Maximus, not Theodosius. Even 
if by some miracle of the Gods Theodosius 
down South sent and saved the Wall, we 
could not expect more than the death 
Maximus died.’ 

“*Tt concerns us to defend the Wall, no 
matter what Emperor dies, or makes die,’ I 
said. 

“That is worthy of your brother the 
philosopher,’ said Pertinax. ‘ Myself I am 
without hope, so I do not say solemn and 
stupid things! Rouse the Wall!’ 

“We armed the Wall from end to end; 
we told the centurions that there was a 
rumour of Maximus’s death which might bring 
down the Winged Hats, but 
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Then in our quarters at Hunno we came to 
Council. They said that Rome was falling, 
and that we must jointhem. They offered 
me all South Britain to govern after they 
had taken a tribute out of it. 

“TI answered, ‘ Patience. 
not weighed off like plunder. 
that my General is dead.’ 

“* € Nay,’ said one elder, ‘ prove to us that he 
lives’ ; and another said, cunningly, ‘ What 
will you give us if we read you his last words?’ 

“** We are not merchants to bargain,’ cried 
Amal. ‘Moreover, I owe this man my life. 
He shall have his proof.’ He threw across 
to me a letter (well I knew the seal) from 
Maximus. 

“* We took this out of the ship we sunk,’ 
he cried. ‘I cannot read, but I know one 
sign, at least, which makes me believe.’ He 
showed me a dark stain on the outer roll 


This Wall is 
Give me proof 





we were well sure even if it 
were true that Theodosius, | 
for the sake of Britain, 
would send us help. There- 
fore, we must stand fast. My 
friends, it is above all things 
strange to see how men 
bear ill news! Often the 
strongest till then become 
the weakest, while’ the 
weakest, as it were, reach 
up and steal strength from 
the Gods. So it was with 
us. Yet my Pertinax by his 
jests and his labours had 
put heart and training into 
our poor numbers during 
the past years—more than 
I should have thought pos- 
sible. Even our Libyan 
cohort—the Thirds—stood 
up in their padded cuirasses 
and did not whimper. 

“In three days came 
seven chiefs and elders of 
the Winged Hats. Among 
them was the young man, 
Amal, whom I had met on 
the beach, and he smiled 
when he saw my necklace. 
We made them welcome, 
for they were ambassadors. 
We showed them Allo, alive 
but bound. They thought 
we had killed him, and I 
saw it would not have vexed 
them if we had. Allo saw 
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it too, and it vexed him. 


““HE SHOWED ME A DARK STAIN ON THE OUTER KOLL. 
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that my heavy heart perceived was the valiant 
blood of Maximus. 

“*Read!’ said Amal. ‘Read, and let 
us hear whose servant you are !’ 

“Said Pertinax, very softly, after he had 
broken seal and looked through it: ‘I will 
read it all. Listen, barbarians!’ He read 
from that which I have carried next my heart 
ever since.” 

Parnesius drew from his neck a folded and 
spotted piece of parchment, and began in a 
hushed voice :-— 

“<* To Parnesius and Pertinax, the not un- 
worthy Captains of the Wall, from Maximus, 
once Emperor of Gaul and Britain, now 
prisoner waiting death by the sea in the camp 
of Theodosius— Greeting and Good-bye !’” 

“*Enough,’ said young Amal ; ‘there is 
your proof! You must join us now!’ 

“ Pertinax looked long and silently at him, 
till that fair man blushed like a girl. Then 
read Pertinax :— 

“*T have joyfully done much evil in my 
life to those who have wished me evil, but if 
ever I did any evil to you two I repent, and 
I ask your forgiveness. The three mules 
which 1 strove to drive have torn me in 
pieces as your Father prophesied. The 
naked swords wait at the tent door to give 
me the death I gave to Gratian. Therefore 
I, your General and your Emperor, send you 
free and honourable dismissal from my ser- 
vice, which you entered, not for money or 
office, but, as it makes me warm to believe, 
because you loved me!’ 

“* By the Light of the Sun, Amal broke 
in. ‘This is in some sorta man! We may 
have been mistaken in his servants !’ 

“And Pertinax read on: ‘You gave me 
the time for which I asked. If I have failed 
to use it, do not lament. We have gambled 
very splendidly against the Gods, but they 
hold weighted dice, and I must pay my 
stakes. Remember, I have been, but Rome 
is, and Rome will be! Tell Pertinax his 
Mother is in safety at Nicaea, and her moneys 
are in charge of the Prefect at Antipolis. 
Make my remembrances to your Father and 
to your Mother, whose friendship was great 
gain to me. Give also to my little Picts and 
to the Winged Hats such messages as their 
thick heads can understand. I would have 
sent you three legions this very day-if all had 
gone aright. .Do not forget me. We have 
worked together. . Farewell! Farewell ! 
Farewell !’ 

“Now, that was my Emperor’s last letter. 
(The children heard the parchment crackle 
as Parnesius returned it to its place.) 
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“*T was mistaken,’ said Amal. ‘The 
servants of such a man will sell nothing 
except over the sword. I am glad of it.’ He 
held out his hand to me. 

“* But Maximus has given you your dis- 
missal,’ said an elder. ‘You are certainly 
free to serve—or to rule—whom you please. 
Join—do not follow—join us !’ 

“*We thank you,’ said Pertinax. ‘But 
Maximus tells us to give you such messages 
as—pardon me, but I use his words—your 
thick heads can understand.’ He pointed 
through the door to the foot of a catapult 
wound up. 

“*We understand,’ said an elder. 
Wall must be won at a price.’ 

“*Tt grieves me,’ said Pertinax, laughing, 
‘but so it must be won,’ and he gave them of 
our best Southern wine. 

“ They drank, and wiped their yellow beards 
in silence till they rose to go. 

“Said Amal, stretching himself (for they 
were barbarians), ‘We be a goodly company ; 
I wonder what the ravens and the dogfish 
will make of some of us before the snow 
melts.’ 

“*Think rather what Theodosius may 
send,’ I answered ; and though they laughed, 
I saw that my chance shot troubled them. 

“Only old Allo lingered behind a little. 

“** You see,’ he said, winking and blinking, 
‘I am no more than their dog. When I have 
shown their men the secret short ways across 
the bogs, they will kick me like one.’ 

“* Then I should not be in haste to show 
them those ways,’ said Pertinax, ‘till I was 
sure that Rome could not save the Wall.’ 

“* Vou think so? Woe is me!’ said the 
old man. ‘I only wanted peace for my 
people,’ and he went out stumbling through 
the snow behind the tall Winged Hats. 

“Tn this fashion then, slowly, a day at a 
time, which is very bad for doubting troops, 
the War came upon us. At first the Winged 
Hats swept in from the sea as they had done 
before, and there we met them as before— 
with the catapults ; and they sickened of it. 
Yet for a long time they would not trust their 
duck-legs on land, and I think when it came 
to revealing the secrets of the tribe, the 
little Picts were afraid or ashamed to show 
them all the roads across the heather.- I had 
this from a Pict prisoner. They were as 
much our spies as our enemies, for the 
Winged Hats oppressed them, and took their 
little stores. 

“Then the Winged Hats began to roll us 
up from each end of the Wall.. I sent 
runners Southward to see what the news 


‘The 
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“In those days Pertinax and I 
wrote on the plaster of the bricked 
archway into Valentia the names of 
the towers, and the days on which 
they fell one by one. 

“The fight was always hottest to 
left and right of the great statue 
of Roma Dea, near to Rutilianus’s 
house. By the Light of the Sun, 
that old fat man, whom we had not 
considered at all, grew young ayain 
among the trumpets. I remember 
he said his sword was an oracle. 
* Let us consult the oracle,’ he would 
say, and put the handle against his 





‘And /Hes day is allowed Rutilianus 
to live,’ he would say, and, tucking 
up his cloak, he would puff and 
pant and fight well. Oh, there were 
jests in plenty on the Wall to take 
the place of food. 

“We endured for two months 
and seventeen days—always being 
pressed from the sides into a 
smaller space. Three times Allo 
sent in word that help was coming. 
We did not believe it, but it helped 
our men. 

“The end came not with shout- 
ings of joy, but like the rest as in 








“*vou SEE, HE SAID, WINKING AND BLINKING, ‘1 AM NO 


THAN THEIR DOG.’ 


might be in Britain, but the wolves were very 
bold that winter, among the deserted stations 
where the troops had once been, and none 
came back. We had trouble too with the 
forage for the ponies along the Wall. I kept 
ten, and so did Pertinax. We lived and 
slept in the saddle, ‘riding east or west, and 
we ate our worn-out ponies. The people of 
the town also made us some trouble till 
I gathered them all in one quarter behind 
Hunno. We broke down the Wall on either 
side of it to make as it were a citadel. Our 
men fought better in close order. 

“By the end of the second month we 
were deep in the War as a man is deep in a 
snowdrift or ina dream. I think we fought 
in our sleep. At least I know I have gone 
on the Wall and come off again, remember- 
ing nothing between, though my throat was 
harsh with giving orders, and my sword, I 
could see, had been used. 

“The Winged Hats fought like wolves— 
all in a pack. Where they had suffered most, 
there they charged in- most hotly. This was 
hard for the defender, but it held them from 
sweeping on into Britain. 


MUKE 


a dream. The Winged Hats sud 
denly left us in peace for a night, 
and the next day; which is too long for 
spent men. We slept at first lightly, expect 
ing to be roused, and then like logs, each 
where he lay. May you never need such 
sleep! When I waked our towers were full 
of strange, armed men, who watched us 
snoring. I roused Pertinax, and we leaped 
up together. 

“*What?’ said a young man in clean 
armour. ‘ Do you fight against Theodosius ? 
Look !’ 

“North we looked over the red snow. 
No Winged Hats were there. South we 
looked over the white snow, and behold 
there were the Eagles of two strong legions 
encamped. East and west we saw flame and 
fighting, but by Hunno all was still. 

“* Trouble no more,’ said the young man. 
‘Rome’s arm is long. Where are the 
Captains of the Wall ?’ 

“We said we were those men. 

“*But you: are old and grey-haired,’ he 
cried. ‘ Maximus said that they were boys.’ 

“*Ves, but that was a year ago,’ said 
Pertinax. ‘What is our fate to be, you fine 
and well-fed child?’ 


ear, and shake his head wisely. 
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*“*T am called Ambrosius, a secretary of 
the Emperor,’ he answered. ‘Show me a 
certain letter Maximus wrote from a tent at 
Aquileia, and perhaps I will believe.’ 

“T took it from my breast, and when he 
had read it he 
saluted us, say- 
ing: ‘Your fate 
is in your own 
hands. If you 
choose to serve 
‘Theodosius, he 
will give you a 
Legion. If it 
Suits you to 
go to your 
homes, we will 
give you a Tri- 
umph.’ 

““T would 
like better a 
bath, wine, food, 
razors, . soaps, 
oils, and scents,’ 
said Pertinax, 
laughing. 

“*QOh, I see 
you are a boy,’ 
said Ambrosius. 
‘And you?’ 
turning to me. 

““We bear 
no ill-will against 
Theodosius, but 
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us go to our homes and get this smell out of 
our nostrils.’ 
“None the less they gave us a Triumph!” 


“Tt was well earned,” said Puck, throwing 
some leaves into 
the still water of 
the marlpit. ‘he 
black, oily circles 
spread dizzily as 
the children 
watched them. 
“T want to 
know, oh, ever so 
many things,” 
said Dan. “ What 
happened to old 
Allo? Did the 
Winged Hats 
ever come back ? 
And what did 
Amal do?” 
“And _ what 
happened to the 
fat old General 
with the five 
cooks?” said 
Una. “ And what 
did your Mother 
say when you 
came home?” 
“She’d say 
you're sittin’ too 
long over this old 














in War ——’ I pit, so late as ’tis 
began. already,” said old 
“i we. a Hobden’s_ voice 
is as it is -in behind them. 
love,’ said Per- “ H’st !” he whis- 
tinax. ‘ Whether pered. 
she be good or He stood still, 
bad, one gives for not twenty 
one’s best once, paces away a 
to one only. That oy magnificent old 
given, there re- oa dog fox sat. on 
mains no second ‘** LET US CONSULT THE ORACLE,’ HE WOULD SAY, AND PUT THE h i s haunches 
worth giving or HANDLE AGAINST HIS EAR.” and looked at 


taking.’ 

““*'That may be true,’ said Ambrosius. ‘I 
was with Maximus before he died. He 
warned Theodosius that you would never 
serve him, and frankly I say I am sorry for 
my Emperor.’ 

“*He has Rome to console him,’ said 
Pertinax. ‘I ask you of your kindness to let 


the children as 
though he were an old friend of theirs. 

“Oh, Mus’ Reynolds, Mus’ Reynolds!” 
said Hobden, under his breath. “If I 
knowed all was inside your head, I’d know 
something wuth knowin’... Mus’ Dan an’ 
Miss Una, come along 0’ me while I lock up 
my liddle hen-house.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HERLOCK HOLMES has 
achieved that rarest of all 
reputations in literature, for 
he has become the symbol of 
a vital force in the language, 
and has taken his place among 
the small band of men who are types of their 
calling. For anyone to be described as a 
Sherlock Holmes is for all the world to 
understand that he is an individual gifted 
with an extraordinary sense of logical deduc- 
tion, the ability to reason clearly from cause 
to effect, or from effect back again to cause, 
and to arrange a series of given facts in their 
ordered sequence for the elucidation of a 
mystery. 

Brilliant creation as he was, however, 
Sherlock Holmes stands forth as another 
example of the famous dictum, “ There is 
nothing new under the sun.” All his 
admirers know that the author of his being 
derived the idea of his character from a 
famous professor of Edinburgh, under whom 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, as a medical student, 
studied long before he had any intention of 
devoting himself to the service of letters. 

Professor Bell, however, took to his lecture- 
room and to the out-patient department of 
the hospital no new idea, for the process of 
drawing deductions from established facts 
was as old as the sun, and the application 
of the principle to literature had fascinated 
writers from the earliest ages. Like much 














of our knowledge, it came from the East. 
One of its oldest forms is the Eastern fable 
which may be familiar to many readers, since 
it has been seized upon for translation in 
all European languages. 
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A dervish was journeying alone in the 
desert, when he met two merchants. “ You 
have lost a camel,” said he to the merchants. 

“Tt is true, we have,” they replied. 

“Was he not blind in his right eye and 
lame in his left leg ?” inquired the dervish. 

“* He was,” replied the merchants. 

“ And had he not lost a tooth ?” 

“ He had,” said the merchants. 

“And was he not loaded with honey on 
one side and wheat on the other?” 

“Most certainly he was,” they replied ; 
“and, as you have evidently just seen him, 
we pray you to tell us where to find him.” 

“My friends,” said the dervish, “I have 
never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him 
except from you.” 

“A pretty story, truly,” said the merchants. 
“ But where are the jewels which formed part 
of his cargo?” 

“T have neither seen your camel nor your 
jewels,” repeated the dervish. 

On this they seized his person and forth- 
with hurried him before a justice, where, on 
the strictest search, no proof could be found 
against him, either of falsehood or of theft. 

They were about to proceed against him 
as a sorcerer when the dervish, with great 
calmness, thus addressed the Court: “I have 
been much pleased with your surprise, and 
own that there has been some ground for 
your suspicions ; but I have lived long and 
alone, and I can find ample scope for obser- 
vation even in a desert. I knew that I 
had crossed the track of a camel that had 
strayed from its owner because I saw no mark 
of any human footstep on the same route. I 
knew that the animal was blind in one eye 
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because it had cropped the herbage only on 
one side of its path ; and I perceived that it 
was lame in one leg from the faint impres- 
sion which that particular foot had produced 
upon the sand. I concluded that the animal 
had lost one tooth because wherever it had 


grazed a small tuft of herbage was left un-~ 


injured in the centre of its bite. As to that 
which formed the burden of the beast, the 
busy ants informed me that it was corn which 
had dropped on the one side, and the 
clustering flies that it was honey on the 
other.” 

This idea of deduction may be traced in 
a Persian book called “ Nigaristan,” which 
may be translated as “‘ The Picture Gallery.” 
It is a miscellany of stories and poetry on 
moral subjects, written by Muin-al-din 
Juvaini in 1335. Later on an Italian found 
it, and translated it. The Italian work was 
used by Gueulette as the basis of his 
“Soirées Bretonnes”—a work on which, it 
is believed, Voltaire founded “Zadig,” the 
hero of a series of incidents in exactly the 
same way as Sherlock became the hero of a 
series of problems, so that the most famous 
character of THE STRAND MAGAZINE can 
trace back his an- 
cestry to a period 
which might inake 
most of our bluest- 
blooded aristocracy 


turn green with 
envy. 

Zadig sought his 
happiness in the 


study of Nature. 
“No one is hap- 
pier,” he said, “than 
the philosopher who 
reads this great 
book which God 
has placed under 
his eyes. The truths 
which he discovers 
are his own; he 
nourishes and 
elevates his soul; 
he lives a tranquil 
life; he fears no- 
thing from man.” 
“Full of these 
ideas,” we are told, 
“he withdrew 

to his house in 

the country on 

the borders of 

the Euphrates. 

There he occu- 
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pied himself solely in calculating how 
many inches of water ran under the arches 
of a bridge in a second, or if there fell a 
cubic inch of rain in the Month of Mice 
more than in the Month of Sheep. _ It 
did not enter his imagination to make silk 
of spiders’ webs or porcelain with broken 
bottles ; but he made a special study of the 
properties of animals and plants, and he soon 
acquired a sagacity by means of which he 
discovered a thousand differences where 
other men saw nothing but uniformity.” 

It was this capacity which distinguished 
him, as it was a similar capacity which dis- 
tinguished Sherlock, though the latter used 
his deductive pewers only in the elucidation 
of crime. 

One day when Zadig was walking near a 
little wood he saw the Queen’s chief attend- 
ants and several officers running towards 
him. He noticed that they were in great 
anxiety, for they ran about as if they were 
quite bewildered, looking for something of 
great value which they had lost. When they 


came up to him the chief Eunuch said: 
“ Have you seen the Queen’s pet dog ?” 
Zadig replied, “ It is a little female dog.” 
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“ You are right,” said the Eunuch. 

“It is a very small spaniel,” added Zadig ; 
“she has recently had puppies, she has a 
limp of the left forefoot, and she has very 
long ears.” 

“You have seen her, then?” exclaimed 
the Eunuch, joyfully. 

“No,” replied Zadig, “I have never seen 
her. I did not know that the Queen had 
such a dog.” 

Precisely at the same time, by an extra. 
ordinary coincidence, the most beautiful horse 
in the King’s stable had escaped from the 
hands of the stable attendants and galloped 
out on the plains of Babylon. The Grand 
Vizier and all the other officers ran after it 
with as much anxiety as the first Eunuch 
after the spaniel. The Grand Vizier 
addressed himself to Zadig, and asked 
him if he had seen the King’s horse pass. 
Zadig replied, “It is a horse which. gallops 
to perfection ; it is five feet high, with very 
small hoofs. It has a tail three and a half 
feet long ; the bit of its bridle is of twenty- 
three-carat gold ; its shoes are of silver.” 

“ What road has it taken? Where is it?” 
demanded the Vizier. 

“I have never seen it,” replied Zadig, 
“and I have never heard it spoken of.” 

The Grand Vizier and the first Eunuch 
had no doubt that Zadig had stolen the 
King’s horse and the Queen’s dog. They 
had him conveyed before the Great Dester- 
han, who condemned him to the knout and 
to pass the rest of his days in Siberia. The 
judgment had scarcely been pronounced 
when the horse and the dog were found. 
The judges were under the sad necessity of 
reversing their judgment, but they condemned 
Zadig to pay four hundred ounces of gold 
for having said that he had never seen what 
he had seen. He was first obliged to pay 
this fine ; after which he was permitted to 
plead his cause before the council of the 
Great Desterhan. He spoke in_ these 
terms :-- 

“Stars of Justice, Abysses of Science, 
Mirrors of Truth which have the weight of 
lead, the hardness of iron and the brilliance 
of the diamond, and much affinity with gold : 
Since I am permitted to speak before this 
august assembly I swear to you by Orosmede 
that I have never seen the respected dog of 
the Queen nor the sacred horse of the King 
of Kings. This is what happened to me. 
I was walking towards the little wood, 
where I lately encountered the venerable 
Eunuch and the most illustrious Grand 
Vizier. I had seen on the sand the traces of 


an animal, and I had easily judged that they 
were those of a little dog. ‘The light and 
long furrows imprinted on the little eminences 
of sand between the traces of the feet 
showed me that it was a female that had 
lately given birth to pups. Other traces 
which appeared to have continually raised 
the surface of the sand by the side of the 
front feet told me that she had long ears. 
As I remarked that the sand was always less 
crushed by one foot than by the three others, 
I understood that the dog of our august 
Queen was, if I may dare to say so, a little 
lame. 

“With regard to the King’s horse, you 
must know that while I was walking in the 
roads of this wood I perceived the marks of 
the hoofs of a horse. They were all at equal 
distances. ‘ Here,’ said I, ‘is a horse which 
gallops perfectly.’ The dust of the trees in 
a narrow route only seven feet broad was 
brushed off here and there, to right and left, 
at three and a half feet from the middle of 
the road. ‘This horse,’ I added, ‘has a tail 
of three and a half feet long, which, by its 
movement right and left, has scattered the 
dust.’ I had seen under the trees, which 
formed a canopy five feet high, newly fallen 
leaves from the branches, and I knew that 
this horse had touched them, and therefore 
it was five feet high. As to the bridle, it 
must be of twenty-three-carat gold, for it had 
rubbed its bit against a stone, and I had 
made the assay of it. I judged, finally, by 
the marks which its shoes had left on the 
pebbles of another kind, that it was shod 
with silver of a fineness of twelve deniers.” 

All the judges admired the profound and 
subtle discernment of Zadig. The news of 
it reached the King and Queen. Nothing 
else was spoken of in the ante-chambers, 
the chambers, and the Cabinet ; and though 
the Magis were of opinion that he ought 
to be burnt for sorcery, the King ordered 
that they should give him back the fine 
of four hundred ounces of gold to which 
he had been condemned. ‘The officers came 
to him in their grand robes bearing the four 
hundred ounces; they only retained three 
hundred and ninety-eight for the expenses of 
justice, while their valets demanded a “tip.” 

The first application of the idea embodied 
in ‘these stories to the detective belongs to 
Edgar Allan Poe, who, in the estimation of 
many competent judges, still holds pride of 
place, supreme and unassailable, among the 
short-story writers of the world. In C. 
Auguste Dupin he introduced a detective 
whose paternity Sherlock Holmes might be 
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proud to claim. Like Sherlock Holmes, he 
was interested in the detection of crime, not 
as a professional, but as an amateur, to whom 
the placing of each insignificant fact in its 
proper place was as fascinating as to the 
worker in mosaic is the placing of 
each tiny tessera in the design. 
While thrown prominently into 
view in “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue ”—the story which reaches 
the high-water mark of its class as 


failed, and she had to leave it on the table, 
relying on the fact that things which are not 
hidden at all are often most free from obser- 
vation. This fact, it may be remarked, was 
made use of by Sardou in his famous comedy, 









‘THE OFFICERS CAME TO HIM IN THEIR GRAND ROBES BEARING THE FOUR HUNDRED OUNCES.” 


an acknowledged masterpiece among short 
stories, unless Poe’s own “Gold Bug” 
may be regarded as taking its place 
the methods Dupin adopted in “ The Pur- 
joined Letter” may be taken as most typical 
of his method. In that case, as in so many 
of Sherlock Holmes’s investigations, the 
police were entirely baffled. The Prefect of 
the Parisian police went to consult him on 
the mystery, to which the only objection 
from Dupin’s point of view was that there 
was no mystery. 

Those who have read the story will 
remember that a document of supreme impor- 
tance had been stolen from the Royal apart- 
ments. The thief was known, for he was 
seeil to take the letter, which was in his pos- 
session. He was an exalted personage—a 
Minister of State. While the lady to whom 
the letter was addressed was reading it she 
was interrupted by the unexpected arrival of 
someone from whom she wished to conceal 
it. She tried to put it into a drawer, but 





known in its English dress as ‘“‘ The Scrap of 
Paper.” 

As soon as the Minister entered he saw 
the paper, recognised the handwriting, and, 
having a letter somewhat similar in his 
possession, substituted the one for the 
other. The lady to whom the letter belonged 
saw what he did, but did not dare prevent 
him, in consequence of the presence of the 
third person. The situation thus developed 
became interesting, for, while the Minister 
was using the information obtained to his 
great advantage, the lady robbed was unable 
to demand her letter from him. She 
therefore put the case into the hands of the 
police. 

The police searched the Minister’s house 
while he was away, but found nothing. That 
was the position of affairs when the police 
called on Dupin, who obtained from them an 
exact description of the letter. After a few 
weeks the Prefect returned to the amateur 
and acknowledged that he had again searched 
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the Minister’s house without any result. In 
despair he offered fifty thousand francs for 
the letter. With exquisite simplicity Dupin 
replied, “ You may as well fill in a cheque for 
the amount mentioned; when you have 
signed it I will hand you the letter.” 

To the amazement of the head of the pro- 
fession of police Dupin explained his method, 
which may be said to be summed up in the 
familiar axiom, “ Put yourself in his place,” 
a method which Sherlock Holmes himself 
adopted with conspicuous success on more 
than one occasion. The imagination, indeed, 
which Sherlock so frequently insisted upon 
in his conversations with Dr. Watson, Dupin 
applied to the case, and began by putting 
himself in the place of the Minister, who, 
being a courtier and a bold intriguer, could 
not fail to anticipate that the 
police would do exactly what they 
did—waylay him and search his 
house. Indeed, he frequently 
absented himself from his house 
in order to enable them to search 
for the letter, and arrive at the 
conclusion that it was not on the 
premises. 

Dupin, how- 
ever, concluded 
that, as most self- 
evident things 
pass unnoticed, 
the Minister had 
not attempted to 
hide the letter at 
all. Accordingly, 
he went to his 
house, where he 
found the Minis- 
ter. In order to 
obtain the excuse 
of wearing spec- 
tacles of smoked 
glasses Dupin 
complained of 
weak eyes, and 
sO minutely ex- 
amined the room 
without appearing 
to do so. While 
he was talking he 
noticed a little 
card-rack of paste- 
board dangling by 
a little dirty blue ribbon from a brass knob 
beneath the middle of the mantelpiece. 

It had three or four compartments, con- 
taining five or six visiting-cards and a single 
letter, which was soiled, crumpled, and torn 
















“ DUPIN STEPPED TO THE CARD-RACK AND TOOK THE LETTER.” 
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nearly in two, and had a large black seal 
bearing the Minister’s cipher very conspicu- 
ously. It was addressed in a female hand to 
the Minister himself, and looked as if it had 
been carelessly thrown into one of the upper 
divisions of the rack. 

Dupin concluded that it was the letter he 
was in search of, for he noticed that the edges 
of the paper seemed to be more chafed than 
was necessary. He concluded that it had 
been turned inside out, redirected, and re- 
sealed : for it must be remembered that those 
were the days in which envelopes were not 
commonly used. Dupin bade the Minister 
good day and went away, having taken the 
precaution to leave his gold snuff-box on the 
table. 

Next morning he called for it. In the 
middle of a conversa- 
tion with the Minister 
there was a sudden 
report of a pistol 
beneath the window, 
followed by fearful 
screams and_ loud 
shouting, all previously 
arranged for by the 
| amateur detective. The 
aH | Minister rushed to the 
1 ii, || window, threw it open, 
and looked out ; where- 
upon Dupin, to 
use his own words, 
“stepped to the 
card-rack, took 
the letter, and 
replaced it by a 
facsimile carefully 
prepared at my 
lodgings.” Having 
secured the letter, 
Dupin bade the 
Minister farewell 
and left. 

The firing of 
the revolver to 
distract the at- 
tention of the 
Minister is closely 
akin to the alarm 
of fire which 
Sherlock caused 
his accomplice to 
raise at the house 
of the Larrabees when he was investigating 
the mystery of the purloined documents, 
which formed the subject of the famous play 
bearing his name. 

Closely allied to Dupin is M. Lecoq, who, 
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thanks to the invention of Emile Gaboriau, 
has become the beau-ideal of the detective 
in France. Unlike Dupin, however, and 
therefore unlike Sherlock Holmes, he was 
not an amateur, but a professional member 
of the police force, which he entered to 
make a career for himself. The originality 
of his methods caused his colleagues to 
be antagonistic to him, and in this way 
the author introduced that hostility to 
the deductive philosophy which has always 
been characteristic of detective stories. 

If one turns to Gaboriau’s story, “ File 
No. 113,” the closeness of the methods of 
Lecog, Dupin, and Holmes is seen at a 
glance. 

A safe has been robbed, and it is of the 
utmost importance to discover who robbed 
it. In discussing the matter with one of his 
subordinates, Lecog says: “ Do you remem- 
ber the scratch you discovered on the green 
paint of the safe-door? You were so struck 
by it that you broke into an exclamation 
directly you saw it. You carefully examined 
it, and were convinced that it was a fresh 
scratch only a few hours old. Now, with 
what was it made? Evidently with a key. 
That being the case, you should have 
asked for the keys both of the banker 
and the cashier; one of them would have 
had some of the hard green paint sticking 
to it.” 

Might not that little speech, so lucid in 
its statement, have been made by 
Sherlock himself ? 

Lecoq had a photograph made of 
the safe, which showed the scratch 
with great exactness. It ran from top 
to bottom, starting from the hole of 
the lock, and went from left to right. 
Although very deep at the 
keyhole, it ended off in a 
scarcely perceptible mark. 

“Naturally you thought,” 
said Lecoq to his subordi- 
nate, “‘the scratch was made 
by the person who took the 
money. Let us see if you 
are right. I have a little 
iron box painted with green 
varnish like the safe. Here 
it is. Take the key and try 
to scratch it.” The assistant 
tried and failed. “It is very 
hard, my friend,” said Lecog, 
“and yet that on the safe is 
still harder and thicker, so 
you see the scratch you dis- 
covered could not have been 
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“THE KEY SLIPPED ALONG THE DOOR AND TRACED UPON. IT A DIAGONAL 
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made by the trembling hand of a thief letting 
the key slip.” 

“Tt certainly required great force to make 
that scratch.” 

“Yes; but how was that force employed ? 
I have been racking my brains for the last 
three days, and only yesterday did I come to 
a conclusion.” Lecoq went to the door of 
the room, took the key from the lock, and 
called the subordinate over to him. “ Now, 
suppose,” he said, “ I want to open this door 
and you don’t want it opened; when you 
saw me about to insert the key what would 
be your first impulse ? ” 

“To put my hand on your arm and draw 
it towards me so as to prevent you intro- 
ducing the. key.” 

“Precisely so. Now let us try it.” 

The assistant obeyed, and the key, held 
by M. Lecoq, pulled aside from the lock, 
slipped along the door and traced upon it a 
diagonal scratch from top to bottom, the 
exact reproduction of the one in the photo- 
graph. 

“What a man you are!” said the subordi- 
nate. ‘Two persons were present at the 
robbery ; one wished to take the money and 
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the other wished to prevent its being 
taken.” 

If one substitutes the names of Sherlock 
and of Watson for those of Lecoq aud his 
subordinates might not the little dialogue 
have been written by the accomplished hand 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle? 

By the way, Lecog, like Sherlock, always 
worked alone. He took a pride in his 
solutions, and refused assistance because he 
wished to share neither the pleasure of 
success nor the pain of defeat. 

In the course of one of his cases he had 
occasion to examine a letter composed of 
printed words cut out and pasted on a sheet 
of paper—a similar.course, it will be remem- 
bered, to that which Sherlock Holmes had to 
adopt in elucidating the mystery of “The 
Hound of the Baskervilles.” From certain 
words it contained, which men never use, 
Lecoq quickly came to the conclusion that 
the letter was composed by a woman. He 
approached the window and began to study 
the pasted words with the scrupulous atten- 
tion which an antiquarian would devote to 
an old, half-effaced manuscript. 

“Small type, very slender and clear; the 
paper is thin and glossy—consequently these 
words have not been cut from a newspaper, 
magazine, or even a novel. I have seen 
type like this. I recognise it at once.” 

He stopped, his mouth open and _ his 
eyes fixed, appealing laboriously to his 
memory. Suddenly he struck his forehead 
exultingly. “NowlI have it. Why did I not 
see it at once? These words have been cut 
from a prayer-book.” 

He moistened with his tongue one of the 
words pasted on the paper, and, when it was 
sufficiently softened, detached it with a pin. 
On the other side of this word was printed 
the Latin word “ Deus.” ‘“ What became of 
the mutilated prayer-book? Could it have 
been burnt?” “No,” he replied to himself, 
“ because a heavily-bound book is not usually 
burnt! It is thrown into some corner.” 
And in a corner it was eventually found. 

Surely that was Sherlock all over, even to 
the fact that the man whose very fate depended 
upon the success of his investigations almost 
forgot the circumstance in his admiration of 
Lecoq’s method ; for his energy, his banter- 
ing coolness when he wished to discover 
anything, the surety of his deductions, the 


fertility of his expedients, and the rapidity of 
his movements were astonishing. 

In “The Moonstone” Wilkie Collins, the 
king of constructive novelists, gave us a 
detective to whom in some respects Sherlock 
bears a by no means slight resemblance. 
This is his description :— 

“ Sergeant Cuff was a grizzled, elderly man, 
so miserably thin that he looked as if he had 
not got an ounce of flesh on his bones in 
any part of him. His face was as sharp as 
a hatchet; and the skin of it was as yellow 
and dry and withered as an autumn leaf. 
His eyes, of a steely light grey, had a discon- 
certing trick whenever they encountered your 
eyes of looking as if they expected. some- 
thing more from you than you were aware of 
yourself. His walk was soft, his voice was 
melancholy, his long, lanky fingers were 
hooked like claws. He might have been a 
parson or an undertaker, or anything else you 
like, except what he really was.” 

Sergeant Cuff formulated into words the 
theory which Sherlock put into action. He 
was investigating a smear on a newly-painted 
door when he was called in to unravel the 
mystery of the disappearance of the moon- 
stone. He was told by the superintendent 
who had the case in hand that it was made 
by the petticoats of the women-servants as 
they crowded into the room for the inquiry. 

“ Did you ascertain which petticoat?” he 
asked. 

“TI cannot charge myself with such trifles,” 
said the superintendent. Cuff’s rejoinder 
might have been made by Sherlock. 

“I made a private inquiry last week ; at 
one end of the inquiry there was a murder, 
and at the other end there was a spot of ink 
which could not be accounted for. In all 
my experience along the dirtiest ways of this 
dirty little world I have never met such a 
thing as a trifle yet. We must see the petti- 
coat that made the smear, and we must know 
for certain that the paint was wet.” 

Not very long ago a writer in one of the 
weekly papers declared that the detective in 
literature is passing to decay. It may be 
doubted, however, whether, so long as 
deduction exercises its fascination, he will 
ever disappear from the pages of fiction. 
The processes on which he works are, as we 
have seen, of the most remote antiquity, and 
they have not lost their fascination yet. 
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La (Rt HE sudden squall which had 
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whipped the placid water into 
fury had passed like the wing- 
swoop of some colossal bird. 
Severance, struggling up from 
the bottom of the boat, dizzy 
from the blow on the head dealt him by the 
fallen mast as it was swept overboard, was 
conscious that the tiny craft was rocking like 
a see-saw in the subsiding swell. He stared 
about him bewilderedly. The mast, snapped 
off like a carrot, had bodily carried away 
the sail and one of his oars. Behind him, 


“HE STARED ABOUT HIM BEWIIDEREDLY.” 


rugged, bare, monotonous, unutterably dreary, 
the desolate hills of the Shetland mainland 
rose between sky and sea. ‘To the right, 
other hills marked the island of Yell. 

He was not learned in the topography of 
the Shetlands, but he did know that some 
of the smaller islands were quite uninhabited, 
and this might possibly be one of them ; the 
prospect of passing the night, pretty well 
soaked to the skin, without shelter, and with 
no better provisions than such as remained 
in his lunch-basket and spirit-flask, was not 
alluring. A few minutes were enough to tell 
him that there was every chance of the pro- 
spect being realized—slowly and inexorably 
the boat was drifting towards the shore-line, 
which grew each moment nearer. ‘The 
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island might be inhabited. And, whether 
or no, he could do nothing. But he was 
moved to heartily curse the freak which had 
made him embark upon this solitary fishing 
excursion. It was worthy of the initial freak 
which had brought him to Lerwick for a 
holiday. But he was, he had chosen to con- 
sider, sick of all ordinary resorts, at home 
or abroad. The prospect of solitude had 
appealed to him. Also, incidentally, there 
was a woman whom he desired to forget. 

He was bitterly sore at her treatment of 
him, and morbidly anxious to avoid even a 
chance of hearing 
her name until she 
should have mar- 
ried the man in 
whose favour she 
had jilted him. On 
this particular day 
his thoughts had 
been more gloom- 
ily occupied with 
her than usual. 
They were gloomily 
occupied with her 
still, when presently 
the boat grounded 
upon a stretch of 
flat, shingly beach, 
and he stepped 
ashore as_ utterly 
lost, he told him- 
self, as though he 
had been dropped 
down from the sky. 

He hauled in the 
boat, mooring her 
to a boulder which lay well beyond the tide- 
mark, and looked about him. Right and 
left the stony shore stretched desolate and 
bare and absolutely empty of any sign of life. 
He looked inland. From the beach the 
ground rose slowly to a sort of plateau 
clothed in coarse grass, and flanked upon its 
farther side by the low, melancholy hills. 
Between two, the opening just facing him, 
there wound a path, or something like a path. 
Rough as it was, the merest stone-strewn 
track, it was enough—the island was in- 
habited, or, at least, men came there; 
looking more keenly, he saw that its course 
was marked by posts set up at irregular in- 
tervals—plainly that must be his way. It 
was early evening ; there would be hours of 
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light before the falling of the short Shetland 
night, but his search for shelter might be 
long, and he was already beginning to shiver 
in his drenched clothing. He mounted the 
slope, crossed the plateau, and ascended the 
path. It rose and dipped, rose again, and 
he saw figures moving in the valley. In a 
few minutes he was near enough for his 
voice to carry in a shout. As they stopped 
in response to it and he drew nearer he made 
them out to be a shambling man with a 
Scotch cap covering a shock of red _ hair, 
leading a sturdy, pot-bellied, pannier-bur- 
dened Shetland pony, and a woman wearing 
a white mutch, her shoulders rounded under 
a laden creel, her knitting fingers busy. 
Both stared as he came up, stared as he 
explained his predicament, and seemed dis- 
posed to do little else. At the end of five 
minutes he stood possessed of the information 
that the island was Unst, that there was no 
inn or approach to an inn, or, indeed, any 
habitations of any sort beyond a few crofters’ 
cottages scattered among the hills, except the 
““Lady’s House.” 

Severance repeated, questioningly, “ ‘The 
Lady’s House ?” 

The man, whose contribution to the con- 
versation had so far consisted of grunts, 
muttered something; beyond that it was 
certainly Gaelic, it conveyed to the hearer 
nothing whatever. The woman, in fair English, 
mercifully translated it into intelligible speech. 
“It means the House of Waiting, sir.” 

“The House of Waiting?” 

“Yes, sir. The Lady built it herself nigh 
on fifty years ago. She was a young woman 
then, I’ve heard, but not a girl—she must be 
full eighty now. If you follow the path 
round the hill there”—she pointed—“ you'll 
come to it. It won’t be more than a mile.” 
She seemed to consider the question settled. 
Severance stopped her as she turned away. 

“* But could I possibly intrude on a stranger ? 
This house is not an inn ” he began. 

The woman, gruntingly confirmed by her 
husband, explained that the House of Waiting 
possessed a guest-chamber, which would, as 
a matter of course, be at the disposal of any 
such stranded unfortunate as himself. The 
Lady’s hospitality was always extended to any- 
one in his predicament—the fact that such 
visitors were few and far between making no 
difference. He might be sure of both wel- 
come and entertainment upon making’ his 
known. Thanking her, he asked a 
question. “The name is——?” 

“ Miss Cleveland, sir.” 

The woman, her husband, and the pony 


case 


went one way and he went the other, along 
the indicated track round the shoulder of the 
hill. In perhaps a quarter of an hour it 
brought him to a point from which, looking 
downward a little, he saw the House of 
Waiting. Lying in a sort of hollow between 
that hill and the next, the ground sloping 
down to the little cove which it directly 
faced, it was square, heavy, solid, and larger 
than he had expected to see. The garden 
that surrounded itewas marked off from the 
hillside by a breast-high stone wall ; behind 
it lay a few rough outbuildings and a stack of 
peats as large as a cottage. All this his eyes 
took in as he hurried down the steep path 
towards a gate in the wall. Passing through 
it he saw a flutter of skirts in the doorway of 
one of the outbuildings, and turned that way. 
In a moment a woman appeared, her woollen 
gown kilted high above her stout shoes, 
balancing a pan of milk upon her hip. 
He advanced. 

“T beg your pardon,” he began. “ I——” 

He stopped. The woman, placidly watch- 
ing his approach, uttered a sudden sup- 
pressed scream. As for an instant she 
stood motionless, staring at him, he saw 
her high-coloured, hard-featured face abso- 
lutely grey with some inexplicable terror ; 
the next she had flung up her hands with 
a gesture of wild avoidance and repug- 
nance, darting away, and the milk from the 
shattered pan was trickling over the flags at 
his feet. Severance was, and knew that he 
was, a handsome man. Certainly within his 
experience no woman had ever given him 
such a look or rushed from him in such a 
manner. Amazed, half angry, he laughed. 

“What on earth is the matter? Dare say 
I look fairly demoralized, but why the deuce 
should the woman squeal and bolt like a 
rabbit? This looks well for my promised 
welcome! Let’s try the house.” 

A path conducted him down the garden 
and round the house to a side door which 
stood open. Seeing neither knocker nor 
bell, he rapped with his knuckles. In a 
moment a figure appeared in the passage- 
way—that of an old man. Observant of the 
bowed back and shuffling gait, the sparse 
fringe of white hair round the bald head, the 
venous hand lifted to shield the blinking 
eyes, Severance decided that if not ninety he 
looked as much. He raised his voice a little. 

“T beg your pardon,” he began as before ; 
“T hope I am not wrong in asking for Miss 
Cleveland’s kind hospitality. I was unlucky 
enough to be driven ashore, having been 
caught by the squall, and 
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The retainers of, the House of Waiting 
were, it seemed, a singular crew. The 
woman had shrieked and rushed away as 
though he were plague-stricken; the man, 
suddenly clutching at his breast, peering 
eagerly into his face, uttered a sound that 
was like a feeble, incredulous scream of 
joy. Severance was never afterwards sure 
that his hand, caught in those 
shaking old hands, was not 
also kissed. Yielding to their 
tremulous seizure of his 


arm, he was drawn inside es 


before he could 
again. 
“Yes, yes ; yes, 


yes !” the old man 


speak 


quavered. “ The 
squall — yes — I 
understand. No 
matter how you 
came no, no! 
The room is 
ready, sir—quite 
ready—all is 
ready.” He laid 
his hand upon 


the young man’s 
sleeve again. 


“You are wet 
and cold’ and 
hungry too—yes, 
yes! You must 
rest and eat be- 
fore you see the 
mistress. She is 
sleeping. This 
way—this way!” 


He hurried 
along to the end 
of the passage 
and up a flight of 
stairs, still mutter- 
ing eagerly. Ina 
minute Sever- 
ance, alone in 
the room in which he had been ushered, stood 
and looked about him in perplexity. Was the 
guest-chamber of the House of Waiting kept 
always in this state of preparation for its 
chance occupants ? And was it taken for 
granted that any such occupant would be 
aman? Or had he been mistaken in con- 
cluding that beyond its servants the house 
had no inhabitant but its aged mistress, 
since this was so clearly a man’s room? A 
pair of elaborately-worked slippers were on 
the rug before the fire; a dressing-gown of 
a flaring shawl pattern was thrown across an 


HIS FACE, 


““ THE MAN, SUDDENLY CLUTCHING AT HIS BREAST, PEERING EAGERLY INTO 
UTTERED A SOUND THAT WAS LIKE A FEERLE, INCREDULOUS 
SCREAM OF Joy.” 
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easy-chair ; other articles of dress were laid out 
precisely upon the quilt of the ancient four- 
poster ; shaving materials were upon the wash- 
stand. He glanced from it to the dressing- 
table and uttered an exclamation—over the 
mirror a black 
curtain hung, 











shrouding the 
glass. Drawing it 
back — the im- 


pulse to do so 
was somehow 
irresistible—he 
exclaimed a 
second time. The 
backs of the 
brushes and 
hand - glass lying 
there bore in old- 
fashioned _ silver 
lettering his own 
initials —G-.S. ; 
upon the big 
frilled cushion, 
across its plump 
pink top, elabor- 
ately traced in 
coloured pins, 
were the same 
letters. Feeling 
his heart quicken 
with an odd sense 
of the uncanny, 
he turned _ to- 
wards the bed. 
“By Jove!” he 
cried. 

The clothes 
that lay there, if 
not quite unworn, 
were obviously 
nearly so; but it 
was not this 
which, as he 
turned them 
over, caused his 
ejaculation. In cut, style, material, finish, 
they were more than out of date—they were 
obsolete. Examining them, he decided that 
their fashion was that of nearly sixty years 
back. Was he supposed to put them on? 
It seemed so. The old man, as he closed 
the door, had said that he would find all he 
needed. Should he doso? The fact that he 
was shivering miserably in his own drenched 
garments effectually answered the question. 
If he wished to avoid an attack of illness 
there was no choice. Effecting the change 
as quickly as might be, his inspection of the 
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result in the mirror was another surprise. 
Had the things been made for him they could 
not have fitted better. Severance laughed. 

“Rather recalls a Thackeray sketch of 
Pendennis,” he criticised, “but highly suc- 
cessful on the whole. Would be improved 
by an inch or so more hair, perhaps. Does 
the other G.S. go about in this unholy rig, 
I wonder? If not, it is to be hoped that 
my hostess’s sense of humour isn’t over- 
developed. Now for something to eat before 
I go down. I shall feel more equal to the 
encounter.” 

A knock and a jingle of glass and china 
outside the door had announced the arrival 
of a tray a few minutes before —he brought it 
in. Had he been far less hungry than he 
was he must needs have pronounced its con- 
tents excellent, and the accompanying bottle 
of wine perfect. The mistress of the House 
of Waiting promised to be, in more ways 
than one, a remarkable person. Making an 
end of his meal and leaving the room, he 
hesitated for a moment between the flight of 
stairs by which he had come up and another 
directly facing him. Choosing the latter, he 
went down, to find himself in what was 
evidently the hall. Of good size, its stone 
floor covered here and there by rugs, warmed 
by a heaped fire of peats upon a raised 
hearth, and lighted by a large, deeply-sunken 
window of tiny panes fronting west, the only 
remarkable thing about it was upon the 
opposite wall—a long mirror, shrouded, as 
the one in his room had been, by a dark 
curtain. About to advance to it—surely it 
was a mirror ?—he stopped, checked by the 
sound of a quick footstep outside ; the door 
handle was smartly turned, and a girl came 
in. She pulled off the long brown cloak she 
wore, standing for a moment outlined against 
the light, and her strangeness and her beauty 
struck him together like a blow. 

She advanced slowly, as though the haste 
which had winged her feet were suddenly 
over. Standing in the shadow by the fire- 
place, knowing himself unseen, he had 
leisure to take in the details of her appear- 
ance. She was tall, slight, lithe. She wore 
a blue dress, cut square at the neck, quaintly 
old-fashioned, close-falling, picture-like. Her 
golden hair hung in a thick braided plait to 
her waist like a child’s, though she was 
probably not less than  three-and-twenty. 
Her complexion, delicately browned by sun 
and wind, ran into milky whiteness at throat 
and forehead ; her straight, clear-cut features 
were almost fauitless. Who was this ideal 
young Shetland princess? he wondered, 
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admiring her. He made a movement ; she 
turned her head, and astonished him by 
advancing at once with no show of surprise. 

“ Ah !” she exclaimed, quickly, and then— 
“I hoped you would be here, but I did not 
know. I met Alison Murray—she told me 
she had sent you—but you might not have 
been able to find the house. 1 suppose you 
saw Peter? Did he give you all you needed ? 
I hope so.” 

“IT have no doubt I saw Peter. I have 
been more than. well treated and am most 
grateful,” said Severance, “If I may venture 
to say so, Peter seemed glad to see me,” he 
added, smiling. 

“Did he? Iam glad of that. He is not 
always pleasant to strangers, perhaps because 
he sees so few. No”—rather to his dismay 
she seemed to divine what was in his 
thoughts—“ he is not foolish, really. But he 
is very old—almost ninety.” She paused. 
“Tt was fortunate that you met Alison, for 
otherwise you would not have known where 
to go.” 

‘Most fortunate.” The contrast between 
the womanliness of her beauty and the 
naive, childlike simplicity of her speech and 
manner was delightfully piquant, he decided. 
Absolutely free from either self-consciousness 
or shyness, there was yet a curious hesitancy 
in them, the mark, it seemed, not of timidity, 
but of a certain want of use. A nun long 
immured in her convent might have shown 
the same, he thought. “So far from knowing 
where to go, I was not even sure that the 
island was inhabited. My knowledge of the 
Shetlands ends with the mainland and Yell. 
At present I am staying at Lerwick for the 
fishing.” 

“ Alison told me, and that you had lost 
your sail and one oar. The squall caught 
you, of course ?” 

“I suppose so. 
sudden and unpleasant. 
had been a squall ?” 

“Yes. I saw it coming. One learns to 
know all sorts of weather signs when one 
lives in the Shetlands.” 

“No doubt.” The words came out before 
he had time either to check or consider them. 
“* But you do not live here, surely ?” 

“T have lived here for nearly six years— 
since I was seventeen,” said the girl, simply. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Severance. 
The ejaculation came as involuntarily as the 
question had done. Lived here, in the barren, 
desolate solitude of this forsaken corner of the 
world! Was it possible that Fate had so 
entombed such a creature for six of her young 


It was something equally 
You knew there 
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years? He hastily tried to cover it with 
something else. “I know my _hostess’s 
name,” he said, “though I have not yet 
had the honour of seeing her. May I 
ask “ 

“Mine? Rosamond Cleveland. 
Miss Cleveland, is my aunt — my great- 
aunt. My father was her nephew.” She 
hesitated. “The people—the crofters— 
generally call her the Lady.” 

“Of the House of Waiting ?” 

“Sometimes. But generally they call it the 
Lady’s House. I 
did not know you 


The lady, 


knew the Gaelic 
name.” 
“The Gaelic 


name—in Gaelic 

would be quite 
beyond me. It 
is quaint in Eng- 
lish.” 


* She chose 
it.” She glanced 
towards the win- 


dow. ‘‘Some- 
times I think the 
House of Watch- 
ing would be as 
good a name. 
You see, it com- 
mands the whole 
of the bay. We 
can see the smoke 
of the Lerwick 
steamer from here 
sooner than from 
anywhere else on 
the island.” 


“The steamer 
comes from Ler- 
wick ?” 


“To bring our 
provisions— 
everything that 
the garden does 
not supply. We 
have our own 
poultry and milk, of course, and the fisher- 
men bring us more fish than we can use. It 
comes once a fortnight. But for that I think 
I should forget that there was a world.” 

Her voice dropped over the last sentence 


as though it were spoken to herself. Sever- 
ance had moved to the window. In a 
moment she spoke again behind him. “ Alli- 


son said you were carried ashore on Long 
Beaches. It is fortunate that you were 
driven in that direction rather than swept 
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out there. Your one oar would have been 
worse than useless then.” 

She pointed obliquely seaward. Upon the 
otherwise placid surface of the water a ring 
of frothy white showed wickedly. “ A whirl- 
pool ?” Severance questioned. 

“Yes. They call it the Witch’s Cauldron.” 

“Ts it dangerous ?” 

“For small boats. 
larger ones than yours would be. 
—ah !” 

Severance had turned his head ; the light, 
still bright in the western 
sky, was full upon his face. 
As he did so the girl, close 
behind him, recoiled with 
ascream. If the woman 
by the outhouse 
had grown grey, 
she grew death- 
white as, with her 
blue eyes wildly 
dilated, she 
stretched out her 
handsas if to keep 
him off. “ You— 
you are Godfrey 
Severance!” she 
gasped. 

She fell against 
the table, staring 
at him. In blank 
astonishment 
Severance stared 
back at her. 

“Tam certainly 


It has sucked down 
Last year 


8 


Godfrey Sever- 
ance, though I 
don’t know how 
you guess it. I 
have not been 
asked my name 
and have not 


mentioned it. 
What do you 
mean ?” 

“Mean? Do 
you pretend that 
you came here by chance?” 

“Chance? Here—to Unst? 
by chance. You must know it. 
understand you.” 

“You don’t understand me ?” 

“Not in the least. I never knew of the 
existence of this house until to-night, or 
heard your name. Certainly I did not 
imagine that you had ever heard mine.” 

“*Oh—had ever heard yours! Ever heard 
it!” The amazement and reproach—surely 


SHE GASPED.” 


Completely 
I don’t 
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it was reproach ?—were dying out of her 
face; its bewilderment remained; she put 
out her hand with an appealing gesture, like 
a child pleading for pardon. “Oh, I am 
foolish,” she said, piteously. “I—forget. But 
I have lived here so long, and it has been so 
lonely! I have been afraid sometimes that I 
should get infected—that I should come to 
believe it too. But, of course, I do not, and, 
of course, you are speaking the truth. You 

you are young—it is I who am absurd.” 
She stopped. ‘ You are not angry?” 

The tone was as childlike as the gesture 
with which she had given him her hand. 
“* My dear child—angry !” he said, soothingly. 

“You might have been angry—I almost 
said you were lying—I believed you were for 
a moment. I was startled—and in that 
dress———” She broke off. “Oh, I can’t 
explain, but please, please go away before 
you have done any harm, before—ah! Yes, 
yes, Aunt Theodora, I am coming !” 

She stopped with a frightened face ; her 
backward movement dragged away her hand ; 
a door across the hall had opened ; she ran 
to the figure that appeared there. Severance, 
looking, knew that this must be the Lady of 
the House of Waiting. 

He had thought to see a strange figure, but 
not so strange a one as the figure before his 
eyes ; he had known it would be that of an 
old woman, but he had never seen an old 
woman such as this. The girl Rosamond 
was tall; Miss Cleveland, her stately height 
unbowed by her eighty years, was taller ; the 
girl Rosamond was beautiful ; Miss Cleveland 
in her youth must have been still more 
lovely. Her straight-chiselled features had 
kept their regularity; her delicate skin 
was covered with a network of wrinkles so 
fine that at a little distance it appeared 
smooth, and retained a faint bloom like 
a withered rose; her hair, dressed in a 
coronet of plaits at the back of her head, 
and drooping in long ringlets beside her 
cheeks, had still a tint of the girl’s gold. The 
style of her dress matched the style of her 
hair—the full-flowing double skirt, the tight, 
low bodice, with the short, puffed sleeves 
and berthe of lace, belonged as much to 
the early fifties. But the long, gaunt arms 
and shrunken neck which it left bare were 
piteous ; she seemed not like a woman who 
had grown old, but as though she had been 
struck with age in her youth, as a tree in its 
green spring may be blasted by lightning. 
As he hesitated, perplexed, doubtful what to 
do, she turned her head and saw him. 

“Godfrey ! Godfrey ! Godfrey!” Her thin, 


quavering voice, rising higher with each 
repetition of the word, shrilled into a tone- 
less, cackling laugh. Bewildered, amazed, 
dismayed, the young man felt that she would 
have thrown herself at his feet, but that he 
caught her hands. 

“ You—you expected me ?” he stammered. 

He hardly knew what he said. She laughed 
again and turned to the girl, standing by 
helpless and white. 

“Expected you! Do you hear him, child? 
That is like a man! That is how one will 
treat you when you are a woman, my dear! 
Ah, they pretend to wonder at it, but if they 
were away for ten years they would in their 
hearts expect to find us waiting. And it has 
not been so long as that, Godfrey, not nearly 
so long, though there have been summer and 
winter and winter and summer again since 
we said good-bye. How long is that? I 


have not counted, because it would have 


made it longer.” She turned to the girl 
again. “This is Rosamond, my niece—see, 
she is almost grown up—would you think I 
could have one so old? Look! her eyes 
are the colour of mine, and her hair—she is 
blue and golden like me—another Theodora. 
Perhaps you would not know the difference 
if I were not the taller. But she may grow 
as tall. She has been with me a long time— 
months, I think. It was lonely before she 
came—a little lonely. She has helped me 
watch for the steamer in the bay. Rosa- 
mond, why did we not watch to-day, the day 
that he has come ?” 

She had laughed little hysterical, giggling 
laughs between the sentences — a pitiful 
travesty of how she might have laughed, a 
girl, sixty years ago; her dry, chalk-white, 
trembling fingers still held Severance’s hand. 
Rosamond answered, her voice shaking. 

“It is not the day for the steamer. It 
was a little boat,” she said, faintly. 

“ A little boat? Ah, that was because he 
could not wait. Of course he could not 
wait!” She dropped the young man’s hand 
to lay her own on his shoulders ; her sunken 
eyes, still with some trace of their young 
blue, searched his face eagerly. ‘ You are 
browner, dear—is that India ?—and older 
and graver, but only a little, a very little. I 
like you better so--oh, much better!” She 
glanced down at his dress. “So Rosamond 
took you to your room. Good child ; but 
it should have been I who did that.” Her 
eyes strayed to herself; she gave a cry of 
dismay. “Ah, this ugly gown, and a colour 
you hate! Wait a little while—only a little 
while, and you shall see. Jean! Jean! Jean!” 
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“* SHE DROPPED THE YOUNG MAN'S HAND TO LAY HER OWN ON 
HIS SHOULDERS, 


She ran across to the stairs; her shrill, 
tremulous cry of the name was repeated as 
she hurried up them, disappearing into the 
shadows. Severance swung round upon the 
girl. 

“In the name of wonder, what does it 
mean?” he demanded, and, as he asked the 
question, answered it. “She is mad!” 

“No, no—not really! Only in one way 
that one dreadful, cruel way. Qh, I can’t tell 
you—perhaps you won’t believe me. I must 
show you—I must! Come here.” 

Severance never knew into what kind of 
room he followed her ; he retained afterwards 
no impression of it ; his eyes went at once to 
the object towards which she pointed—a 
picture upon an easel. “Good heavens!” 
he cried. 

“You see,” she said, hoarsely. 

“See!” He stared at the face, which 


might have been his own face; at the 

figure dressed to the smallest detail as he was 

now dressed, and back at her bewilderedly. 

“Tt might be myself ! How came it here ?” 
“Tt has been here for fifty years.” 

“ Fifty years! Who is it?” 

“It is Godfrey Severance.” 

“Godfrey Severance ? ” 

“Yes.” She hesitated, doubtfully. 
“ Your—your father ?” 

“* My father’s name was Charles ; 
my grandfather was Godfrey. I have 
been told that I resemble him. I 
suppose it is true; I don’t know. 
He died before I was born.” 

“ Died ?” 

“Forty years ago—more. And this 
is his portrait—it must be. Is it 
possible that she—that she — 

“She takes you for him. She was 
engaged to marry him,” said the girl. 

“To marry him? And he deserted 
her?” 

“Ves. It is nearly sixty years ago. 
She was younger than I am—twenty- 
two He went to India.” She 
paused. ‘“ You know that?” 

“Yes. He married there—a rich 
woman. Well?” 

“He was to be gone four or five 
years, then to come back, and they 
were to marry. His letters came 
regularly for a year or two; then, 
without warning—oh, it was cruel ! 
he wrote and broke with her. The 
shock nearly killed her. For a long 
time she was out of her mind. When 
she recovered she had forgotten.” 

“ Forgotten ?” 

“That he had broken with her. She 
believed that she had only to wait for him 
to come back. Then she built this place 
the House of Waiting. Oh, poor Aunt 
Theodora !” 

She covered her eyes and sobbed. ‘“ Why 
here ?” asked Severance, gently, presently. 

“T am not sure. But I know they had 
met first somewhere in the Shetlands. I 
have a fancy that it was perhaps here that he 
asked her to marry him. Or there may have 
been no real reason for her belief that he 
would come here to find her. She was sane 
enough otherwise, but the doctors said that 
if she were thwarted she might go quite mad 
again. She was independent; her people 
were obliged to let her have her own way. 
She brought Peter—he had always been 
devoted to her—but she would have no one 
else until I came.” She faltered. “I have 
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fancied sometimes, been afraid, that since he 
grew so very feeble and old he has begun to 
think as she thinks and believe as she believes.” 

Severance recalled the old man’s welcome, 
the exuberant senile joy that had puzzled 
him, and understood—he, like his mistress, 
believed that the forty-years-dead Godfrey 
Severance had in truth come back. A glance 
at the picture explained the woman’s terror. 

“Any day, every day, she has expected 
him,” Rosamond went on. ‘“ His room has 
been always ready—you have seen it. It 
was when she had lived here about a year 
that her mind seemed to—stop.” 

“To stop?” 

“TI don’t know how to express it better. 
She—went back to her girlhood again. She 
thinks she is a girl now. She covered the 
mirrors ; it did not matter how she looked 
until he came back, she said. She has not 
looked at herself for almost fifty years.” 

“Good heavens!” Severance ejaculated. 
He was gripped by the ghastly, farcical 
pathos of the thing. He looked from the 
face that was like the reflection of his own 
to the girl’s bowed golden head. ‘“ Do you 
mean, child, she believes, poor soul, that she 
is young, beautiful—like you ?” 

“Nearly always—I’m sure nearly always. 
But now and then she stops, as it were, and 
stares at me as if she were wondering—-won- 
dering! Ihave seen her look at her hands 
and arms and shudder, and once or twice 
stand before the great mirror in the hall as 
though she tried to pull the curtain away, and 
dared not—dared not! It seems as if in 
her heart of hearts she knew and was afraid. 
But she has never asked me whether she is 
changed and does not know that I have been 
with her for six years. She thinks it is a few 
months—you heard what she said.” She 
turned upon him with a sudden vehemence. 
“You are not to laugh at her!” she cried. 
“You shall not dare to laugh !” 

“Laugh! Do I seem so great a brute? 
Could any man be cad enough to laugh at 
such a tragedy? I should do it less than 
any, remembering who was the cause. What 
shall I do?” 

“Do?” she echoed, questioningly. 

“ How shall I best atone for the misfortune 
of having come here? But for my doing 
so she might have kept her delusion to the 
last. I will do whatever you please and 
think best. If I go away now, is it likely 
that to-morrow she will forget having seen 
me?” He hesitated. “I suppose —forgive 


me—she believes that I have come back to 
marry her?” 


“Yes,” she answered, hopelessly. 

“Then what shall I do? How best 
undeceive her? Dare we venture to tell 
her——” 

He broke off. The door was flung open, 
and an elderly woman-servant rushed in. 

“Miss Rosamond, Miss Rosamond, come 
to the mistress, for pity’s sake!” She turned 
on Severance fiercely. “Eh, man, whoever 
you are, you did a cruel piece of work in 
coming here! My dear, my dear, I don’t 
know what to be at. She’s putting on her 
wedding-gown !” 

“ Her wedding-gown ?” 

“ Aye—her wedding-gown that’s fifty years 
old. It’s lain by in lavender the thirty years 
that I’ve been here, as my own mother 
packed it away twenty years before me. 
She bade me tell Diarmid to have the boat 
ready against daylight to take her over to 
Lerwick to be married. Mr. Severance 
would not wait, she said, and when he went 
away she had promised that she would be 
ready when he came back. What shall we do?” 

“She is coming!” Rosamond gasped. 

She ran out into the hall and Severance 
followed her. Miss Cleveland was descend- 
ing the stairs. As the white bridal-dress she 
wore must have fitted her in her slender 
youth, so it fitted her in her shrunken age ; 
more than ever she looked like a creature 
miraculously smitten old. The wide bell- 
skirt was flounced to the waist with cascades 
of yellowing lace ; the lace veil that covered 
her head was crowned with a wreath of 
orange blossoms ; jewels glittered round her 
withered throat and in her faded hair; she 
was a figure terrible, piteous, grotesque. The 
one last possible touch was given in the little 
foolish, girlish laugh with which, spreading 
out the rustling satin in a sweeping curtsy, 
she ran across to the two. 

“Ts not this better, Godfrey—more like 
the Theodora you left? I wore white when 
we said good-bye. Do you recollect? But 
not a gown like this. Child, why do you 
look at me so? Are you jealous of my 
wedding-dress? Dear, you shall wear one 
too—when you are a woman. But you must 
find your lover first, and he shall not go away 
like Godfrey—no, no! You might fret, you 
might not be sure that he would come back, 
you might grow old in waiting. Is my veil 
right? Jean would not help me-—she cried 
out and ran away. I don’t think she likes 
me to be married. I told her to bring me a 
looking-glass, and she did not—I wanted to 
see myself again. Ah—I was forgetting— 
this is better.” 
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“ts THIS NOT BETTER, GODFREY—MORE LIKE THE 
THEODORA YOU LEFT? * 


Neither Severance nor Rosamond had 
moved ; each had watched, listened, help- 
lessly. Now, as she stretched out her hand 
to the curtain enshrouding the mirror, the 
girl threw herself in the way. 

“ Aunt Theodora, no, no!” she implored. 

Miss Cleveland stood suddenly rigid. Her 
arm dropped to her side. 


“Aunt Theodora, not now!” She flung 


her arms round the stiffly erect figure. 
“Don’t look! Wait a little while. Wait 
until the morning.” 

“Why?” 


“The—the light will be brighter—you will 
see better. Do, do wait until then.” 

There was a moment’s dead silence. The 
woman Jean broke it by bursting into 
wailing sobs. Miss Cleveland slowly lifted 
her hands and drew herself free. She looked 
round her blindly, bewilderedly, looked from 
the man to the girl and back again, lifted a 
fold of her veil and looked at that, and with 
the indescribable change that came upon 
her face uttered a single moan. When she 
spoke, looking at Severance, her voice was a 
thin whisper, sounding far off. 

“You are Godfrey Severance,” she said, 
slowly. ‘* Godfrey Severance as he bade me 
good-bye. Tell me—are you my lover ?” 

“ Dear madam, no,” he answered, gently. 

“No.” She repeated the word like an 

Vol, xxxii.—9Q. 
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echo. “No, You 
have his voice, 
his eyes, his hair, 
his hands, you 
wear his dress. 
Who then are 
you—if not my 
Godfrey ?” 

He helplessly 
answered with 
the truth again. 
“1 am his grand- 
son.” 

“ His grandson 
—his grandson ! 
Godfrey’s grand- 
son!” For an 
instant she 
swayed and 
caught at Rosa- 
mond’s arm. 
Then she pointed 
a finger at the 
mirror. “ How 
long,” she asked, 
slowly, “has that 
been hidden 
so?” 

“Qh, Aunt Theodora, don’t ask ! 
dearest, don’t ask !” sobbed the girl. 

“How long,” she repeated, in a hollow 
voice—“‘how long is ‘it since I saw my 
face ?” 

As helplessly as Severance has spoken it 
the girl sobbed the truth. ‘“‘ Fifty years.” 

“Fifty years!” Her repetition of the 
words rose into a quavering shriek ; in an 
instant she tore the curtain aside and looked. 
She stared—an awful stare—a withered ghost 
in the wedding finery of her youth—her 
whole body seemed to shrink, dwindle, 
shorten, and she fell as though lightning had 
smitten her indeed. 

The old man Peter tottered out from where 
he had stood watching, and crouched moaning 
over her. 


Dear, 


Severance’s first conscious thought as he 
awoke was one of surprise that he should 
have slept. When he threw himself down 
upon the couch of the guest-chamber of the 
House of Waiting it had been with no thought 
of sleep. But the hours of the short Shetland 
night were over ; the eastern sky fronting the 
unshuttered window was red; he saw it 
through a blurring mist in which the shapes 
of the furniture loomed ghostly and unreal. 
He lay looking at it. Had he dreamed of a 
choked call outside, of a sound like a stumb 
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ling fall? The mist seemed to curl and 
waver—it was growing thicker—it——he 


sprang to his feet. Good heavens! the room 
was full of smoke ! 

He tore open the door ; it rolled in, dense 
ind acrid; with it came a loud, snapping 
crackle of burning wood. He shouted and 
ran out, treading upon something which 
seemed to twist 
and coil as though 
it were alive. With 
a horrible pre 
monition of what 
it was he stooped 
to find himself 


right—his foot 
was upon the 
wrist -thick braid 


of Rosamond’s 
hair; her uncon 
bc dy lay 
across the passage. 
He caught her up 
as though 
were a child, and, 
shouting again, 
groped his way to 
the stairs and 
down into the hall. 
Here the smoke 
was less dense, for 
the door 
wide open ; stag 


scious 


she 


stood 


gering and_ half 
stifled, he made 


his way to it and 
out into the air. 
As he laid the in 
sensible girl down 
upon the rough 
grass of the slope 
and darted back 
to the house the woman Jean, half dressed, 
came rushing out. Severance caught her arm. 

“Your mistress, where is she? Which is 
her room? Quick!” 

“T don’t know, I can’t find her,” cried 
the woman, distractedly. “ She’s gone !” 

* Gone ?” 

“Yes, yes. She seemed asleep and I left 
her. When I smelt the smoke and went back 
Miss Rosamond 7 


A CHILD. 


her room was empty. 
“She is here, safe. I found the door 
open,” said Severance, rapidly. “Can Miss 
Cleveland have gone out? Who else is in 
the house? Where is the old man ?” 
“Peter? It’s he who fired the place, sir ; 
I’m sure of it. I heard him go shuffling and 
chuckling past my door before I smelt the 


CAUGHT HER UP AS THOUGH SHE WERE 
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- , ; ” 
fire. And his bed’s empty, too.” A man 
came stumbling and gasping out of the 


smoke. “ Here’s my husband. Can you 
find aught of the mistress, Diarmid ? ” 

The man speechlessly shook his head. 
Rosamond was slowly staggering to her feet. 


As Severance turned towards the house 
again she caught his arm. 

“No, no!” she 
gasped. “Aunt 
lheodora is gone.” 

“Gone? You are 
sure ?” 

“Yes, yes. Peter 
said so. It was he 


who set fire to the 
house—he was there 
when I ran out at the 
smoke. There should 
be an end of the 
House of Waiting, 

he screamed. ind 
an end of you who 
had killed her. He 

is quite mad. He 
dragged _ himself 
away from me— 
the door was open 

I tried to get 

to your room to 
rouse you, but the 


smoke - Ah, 
look, look!” she 
shrieked. 


She pointed sea- 
ward. Upon the 
water a boat was 
moving. In the 
stern, erect and 
stately in her wed- 
ding - gown and 
veil, sat the Lady 
of the House of Waiting; opposite her 
an ancient figure, which might have been 
that of Charon’s self, bent to the oars. The 
girl screamed again, and caught at the man’s 
shoulder. 


“The Witch’s Cauldron—he is rowing 
straight for it! They will be sucked down. 
Quick quick !” she cried. 


Severance rushed down upon the beach. A 
second boat, its sail furled, its oars ready, lay 
there. It was only as he pushed off that he 
realized the presence of the girl. Her oar 
was in the rowlocks as quickly as_ his; 
without a word they rowed as surely man 
and woman never rowed yet. Once he 
glanced at the sail, but she shook her head— 
the wind was against them. From the boat 
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“THE TALL WHITE FIGURE ROSE ERECT, GHOSTLIKE IN THE 


they were pursuing it bore presently a 
cackling, triumphant peal of crazy laughter 
and a high, thin, quavering voice—the Lady 


of the House of Waiting went singing to her 
death. As the whirlpool’s current caught 
them, and the tall white figure. rose erect, 


ghostlike in the pale morning light, Severance 
dropped the oars he dared use no longer 
and threw his arms round the girl, pressing 
her head to his breast that she might not 
see, and hiding his own eyes against it. 
When he looked up the wicked mouth of the 
Witch’s Cauldron, foaming whitely on the 


placid surface, showed no signs of its 
filling. 


Rosamond had not fainted. When 
presently she moved and he released her 
she was quite calm. The light brightened 
over the dimpling water; he kept the boat 
stationary, feeling that he did not dare to 
break the silence. Many minutes went by 
before she spoke. 


“We could do nothing,” she said. “I 
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But I could 
stood _ to. see 
her drown.” She stopped. 
“Even if we could have 
got near enough to call 
to her it would have been 
useless — she would not 
have come back. She meant 
—to die. Perhaps it is 
better that her waiting 
should end so.” 

“Try to think so, dear 
child,” Severance answered, 
gently. 

“Yes, I will try.” She 
looked at him suddenly as 
he took the oars. “ Don’t 
go back,” she said. “Take 
me away.” 

“ Away?” 
amazed. 

“ Anywhere. Wherever 
you are going. I have no 
home now—nothing — no 
one belonging to me in all 
the world. And I know you 
are kind. Let me go with 
you. Oh, I am frightened 
—I am frightened! I can’t 
—lI daren’t go back !” 

He took her into his 
arms again as she _ burst 
into tears. He knew that 
she had made the request 
as innocently as a child. 
He thought of his sister and 
best friend, fine of heart and head, who would 
welcome, befriend, protect her. He had no 
thought of what was to be the truth—that he 
held love, wife, home, happiness, his whole 
future in his arms. But it came upon him 
that the figure of the woman whom he had 
been striving to forget had become suddenly 
shadowy and remote. He gently put her 
from him. 

“You shall not go back,” he said. “I 
will take you with me.” 

A faint smile shone at him from her wet 
blue eyes. He busied himself unfurling the 
sail. Some impulse beyond that of mere 
pity and tenderness prompted him to stoop 
as he took his seat again and kiss her 
hand. “You shall be quite safe, dear,” he 
said, gently. ‘“ You shall be absolutely safe.” 

The sail lifted, swelled, filled, as he bent 
to the oars. Behind them a great spear of 
flame sprang upward from the House of 
Waiting and burst into a huge flower of fire 
against the sky, 


knew that. 
not have 


He paused, 
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THE HON. SIR JOHN CHARLES BIGHAM—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Barclay Bros. 
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Circuit, and thirteen 
years later received his 
silk gown, when he im- 
mediately became the 
opponent of Mr. 
Charles Russell, whose 
pupil he had been, in 
former years. In the 
seventies the Northern 
Circuit enjoyed the 
distinction of having 
in its ranks many of 
the most able mem- 
bers of the Bar, and 


CHARLES BIGHAM, Jus- 
tice of the High Courts, 
Chief Commissioner to 
the Railway and Canal 
Commission, and the 
Chief Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy, was born in 
1840 at Rodney Street, 
Liverpool, next door 
to the house in which 
the late Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone first 
saw the light. The 
son of John Bigham, 
a Liverpool merchant, 
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he received his first education at the Royal 
Institution, Liverpool, and afterwards took 
his degree at the Sorbonne, in Paris. 
Called to the Bar at the age of thirty, at 
the Middle Temple, he joined the Northern 


From @ Photo, by Elliott & Fry. 
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amongst Sir John Bigham’s contem- 
poraries were such shining judicial 
lights as Sir John Holker, Attorney- 
General, and afterwards Lord Justice 


of Appeal; Sir Farrer 
Herschell, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor; Sir 
Charles Russell, after 
wards Lord Chief Jus- 
tice; and William 
Court Gully, now Lord 
Selby, and late Speaker 
of the House of Com 
mons. Before leaving 
the Northern Circuit 
Mr. John Bigham, 
Q.C., became its ac- 
knowledged leader, but 
owing to a large and 
lucrative practice in 
London he was com- 
pelled toadupt a special 
retaining fee, for, in 
addition to a very large 
practice in commercial 
business, his services 


were in great demand in almost 

every other branch of the law. 
In 1892 he unsuccessfully fought 

the Exchange Division of Liverpool in 


the Unionist interest, and three years later 
he again contested the seat, this time with 
success. Thus, for the 
history, the Exchange Division returned a 
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member to Westmin- 


ster. He continued to sit for this 
constituency of his native city until 
October, 1897, when he accepted a 


judgeship and a knight- 
hood. Since being 
made a judge Mr. Jus- 
tice Bigham has _pre- 
sided over many cele- 
brated trials, perhaps 
the best known being 
the sensational Liver- 
pool Bank robbery case 
and the famous Whit- 
aker Wright trial, which 
ended in such dramatic 
fashion in the suicide 
of the great financier a 
few minutes after he had 
been sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. 

In 1rg02 Sir John 
Bigham went to South 
Africa as a member of 
the Royal Commission 
on Martial Law, in com- 
pany with his colleague, 
Lord Alverstone. 

A well-known mem- 
ber of the Athenzeum 


Club, a life-long friend of the judge, describes 
Mr. Justice Bigham in private life as “the 


in its most kind-hearted man in the world, and 


ever ready to help a lame dog over a stile.” 
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H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
Lord Brassey. 
Sir Harry Johnston. 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Sir William des Voeux. 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. 
Mr. Harry de Windt. 
Maj.-Gen. Baden-Powell. 
Maj.-Gen. O’Grady-Haly. 
Lord Carrington. 

Mr. J. Henniker 


INGLISHMEN, it is said, are 
born with a special privilege 
a special propensity to 
grumble. Upon no point do 
the grumblers agree with such 
unanimity the weather. 
immemorial has the English 

objurgated, anathematized, 








as 


time 
been 

vilified, and lampooned, until it would seem 

that no shred of decent reputation should 


From 
climate 


continue to cling to it. Foreigners at the 
very mention of our bleak little island in the 
North Sea have been wont to exclaim, in the 
language Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
the French King: 

Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull, 

On whom, as in despite. the sun looks pale, 

Killing their fruit with frowns ? 

He would be a bold man who should 
come forward with the declaration that, so 
far from England’s climate being an object of 
scorn and contumely, it is in reality the very 
finest climate in the world. Yet, wholly 
defying foolish prejudices and predilections, 
that is precisely what a number of eminent 
and widely-travelled persons have now done. 
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It is too much to hope that the opinion of 
persons, however exalted and however well- 
informed, can possibly suffice to lay the 
British climate bogy. We shall probably 
still continue to be told, in the words of 
Walter Savage Landor, that the British climate 
is a “perennial jest at which no Briton 
laughs,” and to listen to such scathing 
observations as this of Heine: 

“ How human beings are reared in such a 
climate—scarcely suited to the propagation 
of any but a low order of slugs—is one of 
Nature’s inscrutable mysteries.” 

Caricaturists from the time of Hogarth 
have found a fruitful field of satire in the 
weather. Sydney Smith argued there must be 
some mystic strain in the English character 
that could induce thirty millions of human 
beings to remain cooped up in a damp, 
unwholesome island from which escape was 
comparatively so easy. “True,” he said, 
“in the southern counties the English raise 
peaches, and it is said these make excellent 
pickles.” 

Against these critics of the national weather 
let us set the supposed paradox of Charles IL., 
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“who never said a foolish thing.” His 
Majesty found in the English climate its 
chief attraction. ‘“‘ There is,” he declared, 
“no country where a man can be abroad so 
many months of the year or so many hours 
of the day as in England.” 

To this encomium we are gratified to be 
able to add that of his present Majesty King 
Edward VII. Conversing two years ago with 
a high diplomatic personage in Homburg, 
His Majesty, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, smilingly declared that the Continental 
conception of the English climate was not 
altogether just. “I do not leave England,” 
observed His Majesty, “to escape from the 
weather, but for quite other reasons. Zaken 
as a whole, the English climate ts the best in 
the world. ‘That it is certainly healthful, 
the general physique of our English people 
shows.” 

On being informed of this statement on 
high authority the present writer wrote to 
His Majesty for permission to quote it, and 
received from Buckingham Palace a gracious 
authentication and permission. 

From another quarter it was pointed out 
that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, in the 
course of a speech in India, had made a 
similar remark. “I think,” observed the 
Prince, “that the English climate has been 
unjustly maligned. So far from being 
‘abominable,’ I think it is one of the best, 
if not the best all-round climate in the 
world.” 

To the question whether the constant 
depreciation of the climate in this country 
is altogether justified a number of travellers 
replied. Lord Brassey’s is brief, but to the 
point :— 

Lord Brassey begs to say that he shares the view 
expressed by Charles II. as to the English climate. 


Sir Harry Johnston, the well-known explorer 
and author of many works dealing with the 
African question, writes :— 

I am glad of the opening that you give me to 
defend, if not the climate of Great Britain, at any 
rate the climate of the southern half of England 
from, let us say, the latitude of Leicester southwards, 
including also the greater part of Wales. I think it 
has been most unjustly and ridiculously attacked, and 


facetie on the subject are as wearisome and as out of 


date as jests against a mother-in-law. 
All things considered, the average climate of the 
southern half of England is the best and healthiest in 


the world. Snow is rare in winter (over the 
southern half). The summer heats are rarely 
oppressive — at any rate, for more than three 


hundred and _ sixty-five ; 
to maintain a universal and 
yet never reaches the 
Tornadoes are 


days out of the three 
the rainfall is sufficient 
beautiful vegetation, and 


violence or volume of the Tropics. 
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unknown. Our most violent winds, occurring, per- 
haps, once in the whole year, would be the average 
daily wind in Newfoundland or in temperate South 
America for nine months out of the twelve. A 
serious drought is unknown in our annals. Rain is 
evenly distributed throughout the whole year, and a 
glance at statistics will show the liberal amount of 
sunshine which blesses, at any rate, the southern half 
of England in every month of the year 

And then there is a delightful absence of monotony, 
an exquisite unexpectedness about our weather. I 
have walked down Portland Place steeped in rosy 
sunshine in mid-January ; I have warined my hands 
over the glowing embers with comfort in mid- 
August. With the exception, perhaps, of some parts 
of Canada, I believe that Great Britain and Ireland 
possess the healthiest climate in the world, as is 
evidenced by the general vigour of the people and 
the statistics of death-rate and longevity. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the eminent 
author, who has travelled extensively in all 
five Continents, writes as follows :-— 


Mine is an unpopular view, but I think that there 
is no country in the world whose climate, take it day 
by day all the year round, is as healthy as that 
of England. There are climates of other countries 
which for certain months of the year are pleasanter— 
for instance, that of Egypt, Algeria, France, and 
Italy—but there are months every year in these 
countries when the climate is less endurable than that 
of any month in England. There are portions of the 
United States where, perhaps, the climate is better all 
the year round than that of England as a whole ; but, 
while there is a good deal of discomfort attached 
to the Engtish climate, it is undoubtedly even and 
temperate, one which may, indeed, be called health- 
promoting. The air of South Africa is, of course, 
wonderful, but it has its extreme of heat, and it has 
seasons of great discomfort which discount its general 
merit. On the whole we should be content with the 
English climate. We may go farther and fare much 
worse sooner or later. 


Sir William des Vceux, an ex-Colonial 
Governor and High Commissioner, writes :— 


I am asked whether the English climate is, as often 
asserted, the worst in the world, or is, as Charles II. 
declared, one of the best, ‘‘as in no other country are 
there so many days on which one can comfortably 
take one’s walks abroad.” To this question I reply 
without hesitation that the depreciation referred to is 
not justified, and that the English climate, so far from 
being the worst, is, if not the best, at least one of 
the best in the world ; in fact, on this point, if on no 
other, I am much inclined to agree entirely with the 
opinion of Charles IT. 

The depreciatory view is probably that of people 
who have experienced only the best seasons of other 
countries and ignored the weather of the rest of the 
year. My contrary view is based on experience of 
ali seasons in the following countries and islands: 
Canada and the Northern United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, Newfoundland, British Guiana, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, and Hong-Kong ; and of 
summer and winter in New South Wales and 
Victoria. To California, British Columbia, Bermuda, 
Japan, Central China, Hawaii, New Zealand, New 
Caledonia, Egypt, the Riviera, Basses - Pyrénées, 
Bavaria, the Engadine and other parts of Switzerland, 
I have made only short visits, mostly at the best 
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seasons, which, if regarded alone, would mislead the 
judgment. My estimate of their climates is, there- 
fore, derived chiefly from what I have read or have 
learned from others. 

In no case where I am able to speak of the whole 
year from personal experience am I able to regard 
the climate otherwise than as distinctly inferior to that 
of England. In North America, east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the extremes of heat and cold are far 
greater than in England. I have seen the ther- 
mometer (Fahr.) at minus thirty-six degrees at 
Montreal in winter, and the shade temperature at 
Quebec and New York in summer up to ninety-five 
degrees and over. Even in Toronto, where the 
neighbourhood -of the great lakes moderatés the 
extremes, eighty-five degrees in the shade in 
summer and minus fifteen degrees in winter are not 
uncommon. Moreover, the suddenness of great 


coast of which alone I have cognizance) I should 
certainly not prefer to England in this respect, owin 
to the dampness of its great heat and its aadeneal 
periods of rainlessness. 

Victoria has a lower average and a drier tem- 
perature; but the heat even there is at times very 
great. After a January day at Flemington Races, 
Government [Hlouse, Melbourne (the doors and 
windows having been closed trom early morning), 
gave a chill like that felt in an ice-house, and yet the 
thermometer was at ninety-two degrees! What must 
have been the -midday heat in the sun may be 
imagined. This exceptional heat is, however, on 
account of the dryness, far more bearable than far 
lower temperatures in tropical islands; and as it 
rarely lasts for many days together it may be held to 
be counterbalanced by our English fogs ; so that, as 
regards human sensation, but not in other respects, 
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changes, of which Englishmen are apt to complain, is 
far surpassed in Canada and the United States. In 
London, Ontario, I once experienced a change from 
minus eighteen degrees to seventy-five degrees in the 
sun—a rise of ninety-three degrees—within thirty-six 
hours. 

In Newfoundland the extremes of temperature are 
not nearly so great as on the neighbouring continent, 
but the climate, though a healthy one, cannot be held 
as equal to ours, as the neighbourhood of icebergs 
and the cold Arctic current so lower the average heat 
of summer that wheat and some other cereals fail to 
ripen. 

Tropical countries most Englishmen will probably 
agree with me in considering altogether.out of court. 
At all times of the year within ten degrees of the 
Equator, and except for a few weeks in the outer 
Tropics, the climate is enervating, nor in any of the 
places so situated are ‘‘ walks abroad” or any form 
of exercise particularly agreeable during six to eight 
hours of the day. 

New South Wales and Victoria (Australia) have 
healthy climates, judging by the physique of our 
countrymen there. But the former (as regards the 

Vol. xxxii.—10. 


the Victoria climate may perhaps be regarded as the 
equal of ours. 

The Japanese climate, though on my short visits I 
found it very enjoyable, is, I imagine, enervating to 
all but Far Eastern races; if one may judge from the 
extreme pallor of most of the European residents. 

New Zealand and Vancouver's Island may, from 
what I have heard, possess climates equal, or even 
superior, to ours, though my short sojourns in each 
do not enable me to speak from personal experience. 
But with these possible exceptions, when general 
regard is had for all that is affected by weather 
—health, ‘comfort, capacity for work, the require- 
ments of agriculture, etc.—I consider the English 
climate to be on the whole superior to all others. 
There are various countries which have periods of 
weather which are even more. agreeable than any 
of which we can boast. For instance, the Indian 
summer of North America, which I enjoyed again 
last year, is, I consider, in this respect unequalled. 
But there are very few, if any, other countries which, 
taking the year round, have climates with as few 
drawbacks as that which we enjoy. We are some- 
times tempted to strong language about the east winds 
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of our spring, but we should lose heavily by exchang- 
ing them for the droughts of Australia or the blizzards 
and tornadoes of North America. In spite of its fogs, 
London is the healthiest of the great cities of the 
world; and though the crowding into towns may 
have deteriorated the average physique of our race, 
there are, judging from their rosy cheeks, no healthier 

»ple in the world than the country folks of these 
islands or than most of the town people who live in 
healthy conditions. 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, who has 
travelled in America, Japan, China, India, 
Egypt, and South Africa, writes :— 


In my opinion, our climate, taken as a whole, is 
the most pleasant in the world. Although we have 
certain long periods of storm, the climate taken 
altogether, and the variety of contrasts which it pro- 
duces, is, I believe, one of the reasons which has 
tended towards rearing one of the finest races in the 
world. My only regret is that, with the ever-increas- 
ing town population and consequent diminution of 
country population, the climate does not have so 
much effect on the race as it otherwise would have. 


Mr. Harry de Windt, the famous explorer, 
writes :-— 

In answer to your question, I should say that the 
English climate mew compares favourably with that 
of any other European country, although this was not 
always the case. 

Americans may jeer at our climate (and they can 
certainly boast of’ a winter radise in Sotithern 
California), but when a New Porker begins to talk 
about our ‘‘samples of weather” I simply remind 
him that London:is far preferable at any season of 
the year to his own capital, which, with its blizzards, 
heat waves, gales, and dust, is ‘about the most com- 
fortless city (climatically speaking) in the world. 

There is little: doubt, however, that seasons have 
changed with thé times, and that the weather con- 
ditions over the Continent of Europe have altered for 
the worse during the past twenty years, while those 
of Great Britain remain practically unchanged. For 
instance, only a decade ago it was a common occur- 
rence to leave England on a winter’s day, embark at 
Dover in a dense, chilly mist, and land at Calais in 
blazing sunshine ; whereas now it is often vice-versd / 
Or, again, take the French and Italian Rivieras, with 
their grey skies and cutting east winds, which were 
once the exception, but have now become the rule. 
Some time ago I was rash enough to purchase a villa 
at San Remo, and gladly sold it, at considerable loss, 
after a winter of incessant cold and rain, unrelieved 
by a solitary ray of sunshine! Moreover, Paris used 
to be my home, until the atrocious weather which 
has now become prevalent there compelled me to 
leave the gloomy “‘ Ville Lumiére,” and live in brighter 
London ! 

All things considered, therefore, I have no grievance 
whatever against the English climate, and have 
generally found that the bitterest growlers at home 
are those who have never suffered the climatic trials 
whigh await them abroad. 


We are presented with a different view in 
the following. 
writes :— 

Whether a climate is good or bad depends entirely 
on the temperament of the individual who is expe- 


Major-General Baden-Powell 


riencing it. What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. But the temperament of the individual 
depends on the condition of his liver. So no definite 
description of the climate of England, such as would 
be accepted by everyone, seems to me possible. 

As regards Charles II., his statement may be read 
in two ways. You infer that he considered the 
English climate the best in the world ; but is it not 
just possible that he meant to say ‘in no other 
country would you so often wish yourself abroad to 
take your walk comfortably”? In either case, was 
he ever in any other country to judge of its climate, 
and so qualified to make comparisons ? 


* Another famous soldier, Major-General 
R. H. O’Grady-Haly, writes as follows :— 


In the course of nearly half a century’s service I 
have become familiar with a considerable portion of 
the earth’s surface in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, and while I am prepared to admit that it is 
just possible there may be some portion of the globe 
afflicted with a worse climate than that of the United 
Kingdom, I doubt it very much. 

In these circumstances I must, with profound regret, 
dissent from the conclusion arrived at by His late 
Majesty King Charles II. 


» 

Lord. Carrington, President of the Board 
of Agriculture, writes with exquisite cheer- 
fulness :— 


I am sixty-three years old and have no fault what- 
ever to find with Old England or its climate. 


Mr. Arthur Lee, M.P., late Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, writes :-— 

In my opinion, which is fortified by many years’ 
residence in various parts of the world. and by a con- 
siderable amount of travel, the British climate is not 
only not the “‘ worst in the world,” but is incom- 
parably the best. 

The true worth of a climate cannot be judged by its 
selected stages of supreme excellence, which the man 
of leisure and wealth can enjoy and then flit elsewhere, 
but by the measure of health and comfort which it 
confers upon the vast bulk of the population, which is 
practically compelled to live always in one place. 

In the United States, for example, the millionaire, 
who can have his spring and autumn home in New 
York, his summer home at Bar Harbour or Newport, 
and his winter home in Florida or Southern California, 
probably enjoys a succession of the finest climates in 
the world ; but the average American citizen, who has 
to live and work in any one place all the year round, 
has to taste the extremes of being almost baked alive 
in midsummer and frozen to death in winter—-not to 
mention such minor discomforts as mosquitoes, torna- 
does, and earthquakes. 

From most of these troubles the permanent dweller 
in England is practically exempt ; and whilst I have 
no great opinion of Charles II.’s judgment in any 
other matter, I think he very shrewdly hit off the 
cardinal virtue of the English climate. 


Mr. A. G. Hales, the well-known war 
correspondent, writes :— 

The English climate is hard, indeed, to describe. 
At its best it is as nearly perfect as anything a mortal 
can ever hope to come in contact with. At its worst 
it leaves a traveller beggared for phrases in which to 
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describe it. I know of nothing more radiant, more 
genial, more glowing than an English summer’s day. 
I have experienced nothing more depressing than an 
English November afternoon, nor have I ever experi- 
enced conditions more tantalizing or exasperating 
than a spring day can at times provide, with its weird 
mixture of sun and shower, warmth and cold, comfort 
and discomfort. I have known days in this country 
when it seemed to me that, without shifting from my 
window, I have sampled the pleasures and pains of 
all climates, ranging from the temperate to the torrid 
and from the torrid to the frigid zones. One hour all 
aglow, the next all ashake ; one hour listening joy- 
ously to the cheerful whistling of the birds, the next 
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wet or shine, to have their trousers turned up is 
ascribed to necessity produced by the vileness of the 
British climate. 

It is no use arguing with the average American 
about the weather. You might just as well attempt 
to convince the untravelled Englishman that all 
Americans do not speak down their nose. 

If foreigners find fault with our climate, why should 
we grumble? Are we ourselves not always finding 
fault with it? And don’t we always ‘‘ crack up” the 
climate of other countries? Indeed, we British 


people are the champion fault-finders with ourselves. 
As a nation we are always putting out our tongue and 
deciding we are not healthy. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURYV CARICATURE DIRECTED AGAINST THE PERPETUAL UMBRELLA-CARRVING HABIT IN ENGLAND, 


cowering ruefully before the whistling of the wind. 
One hour I feel fit to swear that I am a boy in the 
bloom of boyhood, the next old age seems to have 
arrived with intent to stay. Frankly, England has 
not got a climate of her own, yet she embraces all 
others. Climatically she is imperial, inasmuch as 
she represents in herself all that is good and bad in 
her world-wide possessions. 

Yet, when I come to sum it all up, to compare the 
English climate with that of other lands, I find as 
much can be said for it as for any of the others. If 
I am chilled in the morning, warmed in the noon- 
day hours, and blown off my feet at sundown here, 
well, it is better than being frizzled or frozen all day 
and every day for months on end, as often happens 
elsewhere. 


Mr. John Foster Fraser, the brilliant 
journalist, who in 1896 made a complete 
tour round the world on a bicycle, writes :— 


When the man of America sees an Englishman 
walk down Fifth Avenue in New York, or along 
State Street in Chicago, and notices the visitor has 
his trousers turned up, he usually nudges his com- 
anion and observes, ‘‘Say, it must be raining in 
Easton !” The habit of many Englishmen always, 


Now, the Americans are quite certain they have 
the best climate in the world, despite folks being 
killed in blizzards or frizzled in torrid heat. ‘* God’s 
own country ; finest in the world, sir!” Why 
attempt to put them right? It is a mere matter of 
national temperainent. 


Besides, if you did put the American right, what an 
unkindness you would be doing him! It is his special 
privilege among all men on the earth to be ever 
engaged in comparison : to the advantage of the *‘ Land 
of the Free” and the disadvantage of ‘‘ Johnny Bull.” 
He compares what is best in his land with what is 
worst in, ours and draws deductions. He compares 
four cents a mile trains in America with one cent a 
mile trains in England; the residences of Fifth 
Avenue millionaires with the dens of the poor in the 
East-end ; the charm of the Indian summer with the 
fogs of London, which we have about five times in 
five years. But he never tells you about the cheap, 
safe, and fast travelling on our lines and the dear, 
unsafe, and dawdling travelling in his own land; 
about the happy content of English life and the sweat 
shops in Chicago's Little Italy; the beautiful 
fragrance of an English summer and the vile rain, 
sleet, and snow of an American winter. Why should 
he? If he gets happiness in finding fault with our 
weather, why should we make him unhappy by 
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reminding him of the sweltering heat of summer in 
New York and the icy blasts and disgusting con- 
ditions of Chicago’s streets in winter ? 

I am a mere world wanderer. I’ve been in thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight, or it may be forty, different 
countries. On and off I have lived three years in the 
United States of America. Excepting for six weeks 
in September and October, the climate of America 
1s the most vile and uncomfortable in the world. 
England has the most equable and healthy climate 
to be found anywhere. But the American will push 
my testimony on one side by denouncing me as a 
‘**gol-darned Britisher.” And, for once, he will be 
quite accurate. 


Dr. W. Gordon-Stables, R.N., the well- 
known novelist, who has not been simply an 
excursionist or globe-trotter, but has resided 
in the countries he has visited, writes :— 

As a traveller I must say, firstly, that I have never 
known a model or perfect climate, and, secondly, 
that these islands have been very much maligned by 
transient trippers, and sometimes grumbled at even 
by ourselves, because we seem born to growl. 
Foreigners speak of our climate just as they may find 
it, and that is a mere matter of luck. Even should 


coast and midlands it is splendid. The shores of 
Aberdeen are inhospitable only in winter, Edinburgh 
variable, while Ireland is charming. So is Skye—a 
summer spent in the winged isle can never be for- 
gotten ; but when it rains it rains, and is done with it. 
We doctors send patients abroad, but we know that 
it is more the change of scene and diet and the 
enforced rest than the climate which benefit them. 
We are apt to forget that, without leaving our own 
gardens, we have constant and most beneficial 
changes of climate. 

Britain, taken all in all, is a very healthy climate. 
Moreover, even its disagreeableness has a charm, and 
really to this we owe our hardiness as a nation and 
our ability to campaign and fight in any country 
whatever. For the same reason the Briton, be he 
English, Irish, or Scottish, makes by far and away the 
best colonist the world has ever known. 


Lieutenant-Colonel N. Newnham-Davis, 
author and dramatist, and who has travelled 
extensively in all parts of the world, writes :— 

The English climate, like district visitors and 
flannel underwear, may not be pretty, but it is good, 
and it suits the Englishman better than any other. 
Put him down in any earthly paradise in Asia, Africa, 
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THE YLEASURES OF AN ENGLISH SPRING, BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


it prove much better than they were led to expect, 
the individual ‘‘ doing” the country is always tired 
and therefore cross, and goes away thinking he has 
not had enough for his money. Englishmen have 
given the Scottish Highlands a bad name for the 
same reasons. If they encounter but one shower 
of rain, or if a glen is for one day canopied with 
clouds, it is called a wet place. These maligners 
will refer you to the rainfall, forgetting that more 
inches of rain may often be registered in one day in 
the Highlands than in a week or fortnight round 
Manchester. Travelling in my pleasure caravan as I 
have been doing for seventeen springs, summers, and 
autumns, I know this country well. Round London 
the climate is often unfavourable. All along the east 


or America, and he sighs as he thinks regretfully of 
London in a pea-soup fog. 


Mr. Thomas Greenwood, author of several 
works of travel and natural history dealing 
with Europe, America, and Africa, writes as 
follows :— 

I have just returned from a quick trip across the 
Atlantic. After much travel in various parts of the 
world I am more than ever satisfied with the English 
climate, and next to the English climate I like that 
of Canada, so far as I have had experience in the 
Dominion. It seems to me that it is a question of 
clothes as much as it is a question of climate. I 
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““Why does it always rain, or hail, or snow, upon the day of the Lord Mayor's Show?” 
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ANOTHER CRUIKSHANK SATIRE. 


returned from America during the first ten days in 
May. Several of the male passengers were shivering 
as we neared the Irish coast, as there was a cold snap. 
Two owned that they had made a change that morn- 
ing into summer garments. I like the English climate 
for the following reasons :— 

1. Its invigorating character and freedom from 
trying oppressiveness. 

2. Its variety is a relief from the monotonous same- 
ness of continuous heat or cold. 

3. Its changes are conducive to well-sustained 
activity in contradistinction to hustle. 

4. It may come in samples, but at all events we are 
free from the violent samples which are not uncommon 
elsewhere. 

5. To dress according to the weather and not 
according to the calendar aids in a wholesome 
indifference as to the weather. 

6. Our climate has made us a hardy people. There 
is no need to be afraid of ventilation. A very brief 
travel in the United States would show any reader the 
contrast in this respect between the two countries, and 
this difference in the ventilation of workshops, living, 
sleeping, and public rooms, stores, steam and road- 
cars, is a vital one. 


Mr. Budgett Meakin, the well-known lec- 
turer, who has spent several years in travel 
and study of social questions in nearly every 
country of Europe, Asia, North America, and 
North Africa, writes :— 

Those who calmly suggest that the English climate 
is the ‘‘ worst in the world” only display their own 
ignorance of the conditions prevailing beyond their 
day’s work. Some of them may, indeed, have visited 
certain other countries at specified seasons, which 
experience has shown to be the most pleasant there, 
but this does not afford a fair comparison. During 
many years of travels amid more climates than I can 


enumerate, I have come across so many that had 
worse features than our own, and so few that were 
better, taking them all the year round, that I do not 
hesitate in classing the English climate, with all its 
faults, as well above the average. 

Some may prefer more warmth, as I do myself; some, 
more decided cold ; and in this way individual taste, 
or even questions of health, may lead to strong per- 
sonal condemnation of the wet and variable conditions 
under which we live, but such opinions are always 
misleading. The only true criterion of a climate is its 
effect on the physical development of the race and the 
resulting activities. One has only to think of the 
inertia produced by an excess of heat or cold as one 
approaches the Equator or poles, or the comparative 
artistic energy of peoples living on dry plains or amid 
humid mountains, to realize how much benefit we 
derive from living under average, and yet diversified, 
conditions, which prepare us to some extent for any 
extremes elsewhere. . Probably the British races owe 
more to their vexatiously changeful climate than to 
any other natural influence. 


Mr. Cuthbert Christy, a distinguished 
traveller and author of several works on 
tropical diseases, writes :— 

I regret that I do not see how I can help you with 
the elucidation of a subject obviously so many-sided. 
The attacks from time immemorial which you mention 
I should be inclined to look upon as strong evidence 
for the prosecution, but it seems to suit Britishers 
pretty well. I should confine the inquiry to those 
who stay at home and know most about it, and who 
so order their daily life as to fit in with the climatic 
vagaries. For my part I prefer a warmer one, but 
each — and I have lived a matter of years in four 
Continents—has its disadvantages. The word climate 
has a very restricted sense now to what it had fifteen 
years ago, when all sorts of fevers and diseases were 
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put down to ‘‘climate,” much in the same way as in 
days gone by mysterious occurrences were put down 
to the supernatural—a word for which we now have 
no use in the language. 


Mr. Bennet Burleigh, the well-known war 
correspondent, writes :— 

This surely is a bad year to discuss so tricky a sub- 
ject. As the American aforetime remarked: of 
climate we have none, of weather a superabundance. 
My wife reminds me that but recently there was 
within the period of twenty-four hours the round of 
the four seasons of the year. Speaking for myself, 
as a globe-ranger, I adopt the view of the witty 
monarch who never said a foolish thing: In 
England, meaning thereby the United Kingdom, 
the extremes of temperature are rarely unbearable, 
and there are few days, or none, in the year wherein 
a healthy person cannot walk and work out of doors. 
Where, the world round, can you see such grass and 
green fields? And that testimony of Nature’s 
beneficent kindness to our homeland is better than 
the inscribed opinion of men born to ailments. 


Mr. George Griffith, who has travelled six 
and a half times round the world, and who 
claims to have established a record by having 
once accomplished that journey in sixty-four 
and a half days, writes :— 

In answer to your question, I have no hesitation in 
giving a direct negative. The British climate, so far 
from being the worst in the world, is, for all work-a- 
day purposes, about the best. The one serious charge 
that can be properly brought against it is its disgust- 
ing changeability, and it is this which leads the hasty 
observer from other countries to use strong and ill- 
considered language about it. These people remind 
me of the French commercial traveller who went to 
Manchester for three days. It rained every day. 
Two years afterwards he went back to Manchester 
and arrived, as it happened, on a wet day. ‘‘ Ah, 
ma foi!” he said, as he put up his umbrella with 
a jerk of disgust, ‘‘it is raining still!” During 
a pretty wide experience I have never found 
really travelled men who run down the British 
climate, except, perhaps, when they are in England. 
After a man has re. personal acquaintance with 
blizzards, sand-storms, hot winds, suffocating calms, 
swamp-reek, every breath of which may carry death, 
falls of temperature from more than summer heat to 
ten or fifteen degrees of frost inside half an hour— 
this happens every night on the eastern. slope of the 
Andes, above seven thousand 
five hundred feet—to say 
nothing of the thousand and 
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one pests and scourges which are almost entirely due to 
climate, he will think twice before he commits himself 
to any sweeping condemnation of British weather. 
And then it must be remembered that, when it is 
in the humour, the much-maligned British climate 
can produce days, and nights too, which, as far as I 
know, are not to be found anywhere else. When I 
was just finishing my race round the world against 
time it happened that in the saloon there were about 
twenty American passengers who were making their 
first trip across. It was a perfect English May 
morning. The steamer kept well in shore, and 
those American passengers kept on deck. Break- 
fast had no charms for them. They were not 
going to miss one mile of that marvellous green, 
sunlit landscape, and they didn’t. It was the green 
that caught them and held them. They had plenty 
of sunlight and blue sky at home, more than we have 
here, but they had no green that is really green. It 
is admitted that the unique charm of these islandS~is 
their greenery. There is no other green like it on 
the face of the earth, and without, the British climate 
you could not have that green ; and, after all, even 
its vagaries only make us use, or think, strong 
language. They don’t keep us thirsting for ten 
months in the year and drown us in the other two. 
Nor, if we happen to have planted our homestead in 
a snug little wooded valley in Kent or Sussex, does 
the British climate try to improve on the arrangement 
by heaving it in ill-assorted fragments into the middle 
of the Essex marshes. We undoubtedly suffer a lot 
from atmospheric eccentricities in this country, but at 
least we have them fairly well spread over the year. 


Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., writes :— 

You ask for my opinion of our much-maligned 
climate. If anyone is in doubt as to its excellence, 
he cannot do better than refer to a book entitled 
**In Search of a Climate,” which gives the expe- 
riences of a young fellow in search of health, who, 
after travelling all over the world, was forced to the 
conclusion that the English climate was the best after 
all. My own opinion, formed after a long and varied 
experience of many lands and climes, may be summed 
up in the words of the great Duke of Wellington : 
** There is no place half so good as England for six 
months of the year, and I know of no better for the 
other six.” 

Thus it will be seen that, of the twenty-two 
authorities who have given their opinion of 
Britain’s climatic qualities, there are only one 
or two real dissentients from the Royal dictum 
that the weather of this island, like the 
British Constitution, is 
the finest in the world. 























That Bounder Bodley. 


By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 


See Ss E is the kind of man that 
g Fae Be 


A ! wears a flower-garden in his 

we: button-hole and thinks the 
way to make you his friend 
is to lunch you lavishly, with 
dry champagne and cigars 
that he imports specially. A big, florid 
chap, expansive and sentimental, though 
cute as they make them when it comes to 
finance. 

He grew rich suddenly. Of course, for 
the last ten years—ever since I’ve known 
him, in fact—he has done himself well ; 
driven a motor, and so on. But last year 
he made a scoop; and to-day he must be 
worth a really high figure. 

I’ve always held off him a bit. Neverthe- 
less, it doesn’t do to be on bad terms with 
him. He’s a useful man to know, but he 
positively reeks of the Stock Exehange ; and 
though I’m in the House myself—being that 
despicable animal, a younger son—I don’t 
forget that I’m a Lessingham, and I don’t 
care to be seen with a chap whose voice is 
loud, and who wants to seem intimate. He 
has an old middle-class mother, they say, in 
a red-brick palace down Streatham way ; and 
he knows all kinds of impossible people. 

The other day he swooped down on me in 
the House. 

“Look here, Lessingham, you’ve got to 
lunch with me. I’ve something to tell you— 
something I must tell you.” 

“No good,” I said, crossly. “I’ve just 
sold a bear of Blue Dip Levels; and I’m 
not going out till my book’s even.” 

“ Blue Dip Levels? I’m a bull of them,” 
he returned, briskly. ‘“ Let you have five 
hundred at an eighth, to even your book. 
That suit ?” 

This was pretty decent of him, as they 
were a rising market. He’s kind-hearted 
enough. We were out in Lothbury .before I 
had time to answer; he had hailed a 
hansom, and we were off. 

“Now!” he said, turning to me with his 
most expansive manner. ‘“ Now, what d’you 
think? I’m going to be married! What’s 
more, I’m going to marry right into your set ! 
What d’you say to that ?” 

“Well, of course, I’m not surprised,” I 
said ; which was true enough. Our set will 
swallow any pill that’s well gilt. 

“Ah!” he said, dropping his voice, and 
speaking all of a sudden as if he were in 
church, “I can’t believe it yet. The thing 
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only happened yesterday. I don’t know 
whether I’m on my head or my heels! 
It’s little Daisy Delamay, Lord Dacent’s 
youngest.” 

I stared at him. “What, Dacent! He 
came finally to grief over the St. Leger— 
declared bankrupt last Monday—eh ?” 

He nodded. 

“ And she accepted you—yesterday?” I 
whistled, thoughtfully. 


He flushed up furiously. “ Look here, do 
you mean to insinuate——” 
“Nothing at all, of course. I was only 


thinking you’re a chivalrous chap to marry 
into a stony-broke lot like that.” 

He laughed as gaily as a boy—he can’t be 
many years under forty—and passed his hand 
first under one side, then the other of his 
scrubby moustache—a trick he has. A 
diamond ring twinkled on his little finger. 
The thought of one of the Delamays and 
that outsider ! 

I said no more. 

“Tell you what it is,” he remarked, 
abruptly, after the cab had put us down at 
Angelo’s; “I feel like hanging her round 
with ropes of diamonds.” 

“Don’t do that,” I said, hastily ; “that is, 
unless you want to settle your hash.” 

“Hey?” he said, anxiously. “I’m obliged 
for that hint. You're in her set. I thought 
you’d coach me a bit. You know what that 
sort of girl would like.” 

“Of course,” I replied, thawing as I yielded 
tothe benign influence of the excellent lunch 
Bodley had ordered. “I'll coach you. But 
now tell me about her ; is she a blonde?” 

He looked up sharply. “ You’ve never 
met her?” 

“T’m not sure. I met one Miss Delamay, 
who’s a great golfer, at Mrs. Elphinston’s.” 

“That’s Penelope,” he said, his voice, as 
it were, wallowing in the elder Miss Delamay’s 
Christian name. “Daisy is very fair as 
regards hair and skin, but her eyes ws 
He paused for a simile, and presently re- 
marked in his church voice: “They made 
me think of dewdrops on very dark purple 
pansies.” 

I looked at him with a passing spasm of 
pity. This girl would use him as a milch 
cow. I know the modern girl—hard as nails. 
Daisy Delamay is a gambler’s daughter ; she 
has been obliged to know from childhood 
exactly how many beans make five. She will 
take all that this unsophisticated idiot pours 
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out at her feet—jewels, mansions, gowns, 
motors, yachts—all the things that make up 
our “champagne standard.” What is he 
going to get im exchange? A wife who is 
the Hon. Mrs. Bodley—a hostess for his 
guests. No, not that. She won’t allow him 
to invite his guests: they will be hers. She 
may tolerate his presence in his own house 
so long as the supplies are regular, and he 
neither gets in the way nor tries to have a 
voice in the question as to how she uses his 
money or her time. A poor enough bargain, 
to all seeming. 

But it seemed to content him, and in 
matters which he understood this man was 
no fool. 

“IT suppose you know the terms of the 
modern marriage?” I said, casually. ‘It’s 
the girl who scores all along the line. You'll 
be lucky if she ever allows you to set foot in 
her private suite of apartments.” 

His eye lit up with a queer flash. “ You're 
right,” he said, under his breath, “ you’re 
right. I shall.” 

Nothing more to be said, obviously, in a 
case like this. 

“She’s a fortunate young woman,” I re- 
marked, lightly. “Got her picture on you?” 

He drew a leather case from his pocket, 
looked round to see that no waiters were 
near, and opened it with reverence. 

I had a revulsion of feeling. 

This was the face of an innocent girl— 
young, fair, appealing. There was thought 


in the open brow, refinement in the delicate 
mouth, the poise of the head was spirited. 
This was a pearl indeed. Was this perfect, 





untainted, untamed being to be given over to 
that bounder Bodley ? 

“Why,” I said, fairly jolted out of my 
usual manner, “she’s lovely, positively 
lovely !” 

“ Ain’t she?” he responded, absorbedly. 
He really said “ain’t.” I fancy he was off 
his guard. 

“ Look here,” I stipulated, “if I take you 
to Scuderi’s and tell you what to buy, you’ve 
got to introduce me to her—see ?” 

“Like a shot. Are you playing polo at 
Ranelagh on Saturday ? ” 

“Yes, for the Cavendish team.” 

* All right ; she’s coming.” 

*“ She’s in town, then? ” 

“The Elphinstons have invited her to 
Eaton Square to get her trousseau.” 


It was a most exquisite June Saturday. I 
have never seen Ranelagh more crowded or 
more full of pretty gowns. The climbing 
roses:on the terrace were a mass of bloom, 
and when I first saw Daisy Delamay she was 
standing on the terrace all in white, with a 
white sunshade, patterned with a border of 
pink roses, behind her head like 4 frame. 
She had La France roses fastened in her 
gown, and she wore as her only ornament the 
lovely, quaint jewelled necklace that Bodley— 
or rather I—had chosen for her. Bodley was 
beside her, introducing her to some terribly 
full-blown friends of his, in riotous colours. 
She looked like a snow-maiden among them. 

Her eyes—I could see in a.moment what 
Bodley meant about the pansies—her eyes 
seemed to leap to mine with a kind of recog- 
nition. She was 
drowning in a sea 
of suburban smiles, 
suffocated in the 
wild millinery and 
aggressive perfume 
and dyed hair of 
over-demonstrative 
creatures, gushing 
at her with expen- 
sive sets of false 
teeth. She caught 
at me as at a 
vestige of the world 
she knew. When 
we moved off to 
the polo ground, 
somehow I found 
that Mrs. Elphin- 
ston, she, and I 
were together, and 
Bodley was con- 
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voying the noisy | 
crew behind. 

I don’t know 
how he got rid of 
them, but he did, 
and came up with J 
us very soon. He 
was marvellously 
arrayed ; much too } 
obviously so. But 
I could see that he 
was aS nervous as 
a colt in Miss De- 
lamay’s company. 

When she spoke 
to him he seemed 
to quiver all over. 
I will say that he 
appeared at his 
worst; he was 
not always such a 
juggins: I heartily 
pitied the poor 
fellow. 

“Frederic,” said 
Daisy, in her low, 
clear tones, “I 
think we should 
be more in the 

















shade on the other 
side of the course.” 

He started forward eagerly to do her 
bidding. “Hear her call me Frederic?” he 
murmured to me, in course of carrying their 
chairs across. ‘“ Jove, what shall I feel like 
when she gets to Freddie ?” 

The analysis of his probable emotions in 
such a contingency was beyond me. 

Before very long I had to go and change 
for the match. But afterwards, at tea, I got 
a chance to talk to her a bit, and when I 
found she knew all about gees, I took her to 
the stable to look at my ponies. 

I believe that anyhow, in the most ordinary 
circumstances, it would have been a case of 
love at first sight with me ; but meeting her 
as I did, with tragedy looming over her, with 
the shadow of that bounder Bodley across 
her path, my whole heart went out to her 
with a special kind of poignancy. 

I felt as if she were Andromeda, Bodley 
the sea-monster, and I Perseus. Her people 
had handed her over, bound, to the monster ; 
only my strong right arm could free her. 
But how? Of course, I am not a catch, 
like Bodley. On the other hand, I am not 
by any means an ineligible. I could name 
several—but this is egotism. : 

“ Bodley’s given you a charming necklace,” 


Vol. xxxii.—t. 


‘SHE LOOKED LIKE A SNOW-MAIDEN AMONG THEM.” 


I remarked, as we strolled leisurely back 
to where poor Bodley was boring Mrs. 
Elphinston, who had declined the visit to the 
stables. 

“Yes,” she said, “I like it very much. 
And it isn’t the kind of thing I should have 
expected him to choose. I wonder how he 
knew that I like quaint gems?” 

I felt very magnanimous in not then and 
there revealing that I had played Cyrano to 
Bodley’s Chrétien. 

“When a man’s in love he has flashes of 
inspiration,” I said. 

“ Does he?” said Daisy. 


Bodley was delighted at my praise of his 
fiancée. He was also hugely obliged to me 
for consenting to make a fourth when he 
took her and Mrs. Elphinston out, at which 
times it was natural that we should occa- 
sionally change partners. It was understood 
that we never intruded till after lunch, for 
they were busy shopping trousseau all the 
morning. But I found it so easy to elicit 
from Mrs. Elphinston the fact that Daisy 
would be going alone to Conduit Street or 
Bond Street next forenoon, that I could not 
avoid the surmise that she saw how matters 
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stood with me, and was conniving at the plot. 
She did not make much secret of her own 
distaste for the unhappy Bodley, who grew 
more and more nervous and ill-assured as his 
marriage drew nearer. 

He was the most docile of lovers. His 
old mother was to be left in undisputed 
possession of the red-brick Streatham palace, 
and Daisy was to be installed in a charming 
little house in Green Street. 

To Mrs. Elphinston fell all the arrange- 
ment of the wedding. In fact, as it was to be 
from her house, she had the game largely in 
her own hands. She had to settle with 
Bodley as to which of his friends she would 
allow to be invited. Daisy said she did not 
in the least mind what curious people came 
to see her married. “It is Frederic’s 
wedding as much as mine, I suppose!” she 
said, with the quiet, dignified reserve which 
she always wore, like a coat of mail. 

“My dear, he’s paying for most things, but 
he’s not paying for the wedding, and I 
suppose I may select the people who come 
to my own house?” said Mrs. Elphinston, 
with pardonable warmth. 

“Then you must tell him so; I won't,” 
quoth Daisy. 

Bodley confessed to me one day, when, to 
his bliss, he had succeeded in persuading 
Daisy to a whole day’s motoring, that he 
achieved very little progress towards in- 
timacy. 

“ These high-bred girls are so dashed self- 
possessed and calm,” he said. “I’m so 
nervous of her, I can’t speak, not to say what 
I mean. I sit there with my heart thumping 
and my brain tingling with all I want to tell 
her ; and the only things I can get off my 
chest afe drivel about the motor and the new 
house and the weather.” 

“ Doesn’t she help you out ?” 

He shook his head gloomily. “I think 
she’s shy, too. You know ”—he paced up 
and down my room—‘“ you know, the day 
I brought her that necklace, the first one I 
gave her, she was so pleased and lifted her 
face so exquisitely that I—kissed her.” 
Overcome with the memory he went to the 
mantelpiece and covered his eyes with his 
hand. 

““She—I give you my word, I don’t think 
she mitded ; she didn’t seem to draw away 
at all. I, by Jove—I was in the seventh 
heaven! But, if you'll credit me, Lessing- 
ham, I’ve never had the pluck to do it again.” 

I could easily believe it. Yes, omce— 


before she had seen me and before she knew 
how to strengthen her defences—he had over- 


leaped them. But there would be no recur- 
rence of such opportunity. Poor wretch, I 
pitied him ; and a kind of anger arose in my 
soul against the girl who, however hard pushed, 
would take and throw away a feeling which, 
uncouth enough, was so manifestly genuine. 

No sooner had this feeling arisen, however, 
than I perceived the answer. 

I have not been to see Bernard Shaw’s 
plays for nothing. I have realized that there 
is no such thing as a fixed code of morals. 
Everything depends on personal judgment. 
Courage is the virtue of virtues, and if I had 
the courage to snatch Daisy from the fate 
that awaited her, and to face the conse- 
quences, was a conventional standard of 
fidelity to a friend to interfere with me? 
Bodley wasn’t my friend in any true sense 
of the word. 

No, thank the Fates! Bodley may be 
bourgeois, but I am not. Bodley likes a 
good melodrama, and feels his big chest 
heave with a responsive thrill when the in- 
corruptible hero stammers out, “No; you 
are his—his!- Not even for the kisses of 
your lips will I betray my friend !” 

Such claptrap has no appeal for me. 

Right and wrong indeed! Which is right 
in our case, I should like to know? Which is 
wrong ? 

Throughout these days Daisy’s behaviour 
was perfect. She, liked me—I felt sure of 
that; but her armour of dignity never 
deserted her. She greeted me always with 
frank pleasure when we met; but she was 
not at all an easy girl to be on an intimate 
footing with. However, I could make her 
talk sometimes about impersonal things— 
about my philosophy of life and my contempt 
for conventional standards. 

“Conventional standards are so middle- 
class,” I said. 

“Are they the worse for that?” asked 
Daisy. 

“ Are you an admirer of mediocrity?” I 
retorted. 

“T think you are confusing two ideas,” she 
replied, quite simply. “To be middle-class 
is surely not to be mediocre. I am thinking 
of the class that produced Dr. Johnson, 
Keats, Goethe, Robert Browning—just to 
mention one or two that jump into one’s 
mind at random.” 

I was a little surprised. ‘ Don’t you stick 
up for your own class?” I asked. 

“* My class ?” She looked squarely at me. 
“I suppose you mean the criminal class,” 
she said, incisively ; “the class that gambles 
with money that belongs to other people.” 
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“Oh, you hurt me—you really hurt me!” 
I complained. “Are you learning this 
inflated nonsense from Bodley? Read 
‘Widowers’ Houses,’ and you'll find that 
Bodley’s millions come from just as tainted 
a source, only he’s never thought about it. 
We are all wrong together. Nobody is right. 
The desire to be right is the eternal phari- 
saism. One can only do what one dares.” 

“What one dares?” said Daisy. She 
looked at me with 
those deep eyes 
kindled, her lovely 
little face trans- 
figured. “I am 
learning,’ she 
said, under her 
breath—“ learning 
life so fast; get- 
ting in touch with 
the meaning of 
things , 

I was in a whirl. 
I hardly knew 
what I had said 
to move her so, 
but I felt that we 
had made an 
enormous _ stride 
towards intimacy. 
It was hard that 
just at that psychi- 
cal moment we 
reached Mrs. 
Elphinston’s door- 
step, and she held 
out her hand to 
say good-bye. 

Reflecting on 
what she had said, 
I saw that she was 
most unusually 
intellectual—for a woman. She 
had thought over things about 
which I never should have 
credited her with having an 
opinion. I was sure that, in consenting to 
marry Bodley, she was doing what seemed to 
her an act of heroism ; and it flashed upon 
me that, if I could only convince her that 
she was mistaken, my cause was won. 

It so happened that on the following day 
Bodley was intending to run down on his 
motor to see a little place he was going to 
take for part of his honeymoon, and Daisy 
would be alone. 

People must do what they dare. I felt 
that I must dare that day or never. The 
wedding-day drew uncomfortably near. And, 















“SHE HELD OUT HER HAND TO SAY GOOD-BYE.” 


after all, I was extraordinarily uncertain as 
to the progress I had made. 

Mrs. Elphinston was in the drawing-room, 
and smiled enigmatically when I appeared. 
We chatted a few minutes, and then, rising 
languidly, she opened the boudoir door. 

“ Daisy, I must write a note,” she said. 
“Come and amuse this man for a few 
minutes.” So saying, she went out. 

Daisy was visible through the doorway, 
seated at a writing-table with her 
45 back to me. A jewel-case and 

\\\ a _letter—I recognised Bodley’s 
XY neat little commercial script— 
lay beside her. She had 
half turned round on her 
chair at her friend’s sum- 
mons, but she kept her 
face averted ; and 
I saw, with a great 
bound of my 
heart, that her 
handkerchief was 
held to her eyes. 

There was 
something tre- 
mendous in my 
having come 
upon her with her 
guard down. It 
was almost as 
great a shock to 
me to see her 
crying as it would 
have been to see 
a man do it. 
For a moment an 
instinctive some- 
thing made me 
inclined to turn 
and hurry away 
with a_ heartfelt 
apology for intru- 
_ sion. But I re- 
membered in time 
that I must dare 
—not turn tail. It seemed to me that there 
could be but one cause for her tears, and 
the notion agitated me profoundly. It was 
my moment, doubtless. 

“Daisy! Daisy!” I burst forth. 

She sprang to her feet, faced round, and 
her society smile came out. 

“ Oh—is it you?” She caught her breath. 
Her eyes were heavy and bore the unmis- 
takable, swimming look of tears recently 
shed. 

I put down my hat, went to her, and firmly 
took both her hands in mine. When I felt 
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her mute resistance, I inly vowed to conquer 
with a high hand. I made her sit down on 
a little Chesterfield that stood near the 
writing-table, and I seated myself beside her, 
still grasping her two slight hands. 

“IT love you,” I said, kissing first one of 
them, then the other. “You are not to 
marry that bounder ; I forbid it. Do you 
understand ? I forbid it.” 

She determinedly drew away her hands 
from mine, but she did not flinch ; she looked 
more astonished than agitated. “ That— 
bounder?” she repeated, to gain time, I 
thought. 

“That bounder Bodley!” I vehemently 
cried. “I came just in time to prevent your 
being sacrificed !” 

She looked at me in the strangest way. 
“Do you know what you are saying, Mr. 
Lessingham ?” In my impetuosity I went 
down on my knees at her feet. 

“Do I know?” I said, in tones of the 
deepest earnestness. “It is the only thing I 
feel I have ever known with certainty ; and 
you know, too, quite well; don’t try to keep 
up pretences with me! From the first time 
our eyes met, that day at Ranelagh, I have 
known that you are mine, and you have 
known it, too, though you dare not admit it 
to yourself. I could not tell how to claim 
you until, yesterday, Fate put a word in my 
mouth. This word: We must do what we 
dare.” 

As she drew herself away from me, I 
caught a look of something like terror on her 
face. She was going to say and do the usual 
thing, not because she herself was artificial, 
but because all the old, insincere traditions 
so clung to her that she could not shake 
them off. “Don’t!” I cried, sharply. 
“Don’t, for pity’s sake! Don’t urge your 
broken faith to him ; that’s the flimsy guile of 
the old morality! Look at the thing clearly. 
You know you can never belong to him 
in any but the mere physical sense! Even 
from the conventional point of view you 
break faith with him more completely by 
marrying him than by telling the truth! . . .” 

My voice broke off. I caught my breath ; 
for Daisy was sitting very still, a strange 
smile on her face, looking over my head. I 
turned, and got abruptly to my feet ; there in 
the open doorway stood poor Bodley, just 
returned. His hands were full of carnations ; 
a flower was in the button-hole of his jaunty, 
grey frock-coat. But on his face the most 
awful, stricken look I ever saw. For a 
moment, when I first saw that look, I 


declare I felt like apologizing, so strong are 


the chains of old habit. Then, of course, I 
realized that this was the best thing that 
could possibly have.-happened. It was some- 
thing that had to be gone through, and the 
sooner the better. All now depended upon 
my showing Daisy that I had the courage of 
my opinions ; I nerved myself for the con- 
flict, but as I was opening my mouth Daisy, 
who had risen from her seat, quietly spoke 
with the utmost composure. 

“Come in, Frederic; I am very glad to 


see you. Mr. Lessingham has—has some- 
thing to tell you.” 
Bodley came in. A new, wonderful dignity 


was on his face. Its unusual pallor fined 
him down, so to speak, and let you see what 
a good-looking chap he was. 

“Tt doesn’t need any telling,” he said, 
hoarsely, but quite temperately. “I’ve got 
eyes ; I can see.” 

He stood by the table, on which he laid 
the flowers he had brought to propitiate his 
victim ; something in his bearing checked 
me in the act of beginning my apologia ; and 
after a minute’s pause he said, more shakily, 
“ Lessingham, I trusted you.” 

That gave me the fillip I needed and 
unloosed my tongue. 

“Oh, you must allow me to deprecate your 
use of such a meaningless phrase,” I said, 
hastily. “If Miss Delamay had been yours 
in anyyeal sense, could I have succeeded ?” 

“ That’s true,” he returned, heavily. 

Daisy had withdrawn a little, as if she 
would leave the development of the situation 
to him and me. She stood by the writing- 
table, where lay a lovely bit of enamel he had 
sent her, with I know not what foolish words. 
She laid her hand over his letter with what I 
could have fancied was a caressing gesture ; 
and then, as if with a sudden resolution, she 
turned to him, very pale. 

“ Frederic, if I should tell you that I find 
I have made a mistake—if I should say 
that I want to correct it before it is too late ; 
if I say that I am sorry, but that I own 
I was wrong and wish to do right now; 
that I will still keep my promise to you if 
you require it of me now that you know— 
what should you say to me?” 

He had been staring miserably down at 
the flowers while she got out her faltering 
words; now he raised his eyes and fixed 
them on her little pale face. I had never 
thought any man’s eyes could express such 
love and agony—much less that man’s. 

“You know,” he said, with difficulty. 
“ What could I say? Only that you must 
do what will be for—your happiness.” 
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His whole big body was tense with the 
strain of saying those few words without 
break of voice. He looked towards the half- 
open door as if he would rush from this 
torture-chamber. 

But Daisy let fall a few more faltering 
words. 

“Should you blame me—very much ?” 

“ Blame you?” He broke off, struggled 
fiercely with emotion, and conquered. “ God 
forbid !” he said, almost majestically. 

She moved quickly forward on that. I 
remember her gown was a wondrous delicate 
shade of blue, and it moved with a rustling 
like a gentle, 


Turning round to her bewildered lover, 
she stood a-tiptoe and flung her arms round 
his great, powerful neck. 

“Freddie!” she cried, “forgive me! I 
never had any more intention of marrying 
Mr. Lessingham than of marrying the man 
in the moon! He took me unawares just 
now. When he came in—a minute or two 
before you did—I was crying to myself over 
this letter of yours to me—crying for joy of 
being so loved—I who have had none to 
love me all my life— wishing something 
would give me courage to let you see how 
dearly I love you. Why, Freddie, this man 

belongs to the 





whispering wind, 
so that I thought 
her like a_blue- 
bell swaying on 
its stem. She 
went up close to 
Bodley, whose 
head was sunk 
upon his chest, 
and took his 
hand between 
hers. He made 
a violent move- 
ment to release 
it, but she held 
on. I thought 
her needlessly 
cruel. 

“Now, Mr. 
Lessingham,” 
said she, in a 
ringing voice as 
of triumph, “are 
you satisfied that 
you were wrong, 
and that I am not 
going to marry 
a bounder ?” 

I jumped pretty 
well out of my 





wretched, useless 
class that I’ve 
come out of— 
that you’re going 
to free me from 
for always and 
always. He will 
never be with- 
out a sordid 
sophistry to 
cover up his 
selfishness. But 
Wy : ¥ Dé: ! you, dear, you 
Pim Veet” =| don’t argue—you 
yy Hy A ee. | just ave! And 
]| ||| 3 ee when he called 
|e | you a_bounder 
I felt I simply 
had to show him 
his mistake, even 
at the cost of a 
few minutes’ pain 
to you!” 

I saw his 
arms go round 
her. I heard 
his voice cry 
“Daisy!” as a 
man may cry 
“Water!” in 
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skin, I was SO “SHE WENT UP CLOSE TO BODLEY, 
astonished. 

“Thank God for the middle classes! 
Thank God for conventional morality!” said 
Daisy, rapidly, and with a passion I had 
never seen in her. “I’m the daughter of a 
gambler, a man who broke faith, a dishonest 
man! But this man trusted me, and this 
man has won me.” 


CHEST, AND TOOK HIS HAND BETWEEN HERS.” 


the desert. No- 
thing seemed 
left for me but to go. I went. 

How illogical are human impulses ! 

But my satisfaction is to believe, with our 
great dramatist, that a lifetime of happiness 
is impossible ; especially when it is based, as 
theirs is, on a simply pitiable exhibition of 
cheap melodrama. 


WHOSE HEAD WAS SUNK UPON HIS 
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XIII. 


SOMEWHAT untoward inci- 
dent happened at the last 
meeting of the Strand Club. 
Matters threatened at one time 
4 to become rather exciting. 
Bolman, like Mrs. Peery- 
bingle, began it. He asked Hassall if he 
would oblige him with “a polite Indian 
colonel tranquilly partaking of a rappee while 
riding in a punkah.” Hassall inquired if 
this was intended to be funny. Bolman 
appeared to -resent this. 
He said that the story he 
was about to tell was the 
funniest he had ever heard 
in his life, but that he 
could not possibly relate 
it unless the artist first 
complied with his request. 
Whereupon Hassall drew 
a capital but wholly irrele- 
vant sketch of Bolman in 
a pugaree helmet astride 
an ostrich, which evoked 
roars of laughter. Bolman 
said this completely put 
him off his story, but that 
he had another one which 
he had asked Arthur 
Rackham to illustrate, and 
which he would relate later 
on in the evening. 





In the meantime our clever Gallic confrére, 
Charles Huard, obliged the company with 
the following story, accompanied by a spirited 
sketch. ; 

Huard: In one of the cheaper theatres, 
during the course of a spectacular play, a 
huntsman was supposed to shoot a bear in 
the presence of the audience. One even- 
ing, after taking careful aim, the hunter 
pulled the trigger, but his gun refused to 
work. He tried a second and then a third 





HUARD'S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY OF THE POISONED BEAR. 
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HASSALL'S DRAWING TO ILLUSTRATE THE LUNATIC ASYLUM STORY. 


time, but to no avail. The situation became 
desperate—nay, ridiculous. A titter went up 
from the stalls. The huntsman was rapidly 
losing his head when the actor impersonating 
the bear saved the day by falling upon 
the stage, crying: “I am dying, dying— 
potsoned |” 

Two of the members related similar 
instances of presence of mind on the stage, 
and then Emberton remarked :— 

“Absence of mind occasionally exhibits 
considerable presence of mind.” 

Emanuel (in the Chair): I don’t wish to 
appear unduly 


with great regularity, and 
the foreman of the gang 
spoke to him. 

“That is not the 
way to wheel that 
barrow,” he said. “You 

have got it upside 
down.” 

“Oh, no,” said 
the poor fellow. 
“This is the right 
side up.” 

“No; I tell 
you you’ve got it 
upside down. 
You should turn 
it up the other 
way.” 

“Oh, no,” re- 
plied the other, 
cheerfully; “this is the 
right way. I had it up the 
other way yesterday and 
they put bricks in it!” 

At the Chairman’s request Hassall executed 
a clever delineation of the incident, which is 
herewith reproduced. 

Emanuel: Speaking of lunatic asylums, 
I know a very bright young artist whose mind 
has recently become unhinged owing to a 
shocking accident in an exhibition catalogue. 
If you will allow me I will make a rough 
diagram of how it happened. I may add 


that I am not a bright young artist myself. 


(Hear, hear.) 
Emanuel, after a protracted interval, during 
which the Deputy-Chairman, Lawson Wood, 





critical, but will 
you kindly ex- 
plain what you 
mean by _ that 
remark ? 
Emberton: 
Certainly. Here 
is a case in point. 
They were build- fu in 
ing a new wing at 
the county asy- 
lum. One of the 
able - bodied in- 
mates mingled 
with the gang of 
workmen, seized 
a wheelbarrow, 
and commenced 
trundling it up 
and down. He 
continued _ this 
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FRANK REYNOLDS’S IDEA OF THE OFFICIOUS LADY TRAVELLER 
AND THE UNGALLANT SAILOR. 


sang a comic song about a pathetic young 
cocoanut which tried to shave itself with a 
safety razor, produced the illustration on the 
previous page, which is exactly as he drew it. 

Hesketh : I think the remarks sailors on 
ocean liners have to put up with must be 
very trying. I heard of one bluff old salt the 
other day who returned rather an ungallant, 
but very pertinent, answer to the seventeenth 
lady who was pestering him with questions. 
She asked him :—- 

“Have you ever seen worse weather than 
this, Mr. Sailor ?” 

“Take the tip from an old salt, mum,” he 
said; “the weather's 
never very bad while 
there’s any females on 
deck a-talking abaht it.” 

Above is Frank Rey- 
nolds’s delineation 
of the marine 
incident. 

The talk ran on 
amateur. _photo- 
graphers, and 
Hallard said that 
the worst instance 
of zeal that he 
had ever heard of 
occurred last sum- 
mer in the Peak district. It seems 
that a poor, unfortunate climber 
had got himself caught in a most 
dangerous position on the side 
of a precipice, and was cling- 








ing on for dear 
life, expecting 
every moment 
to be his last. 
In fact, he felt 
he could 
hardly have 
clung longer 
than four or 
five minutes 
at the outside. 
Again and 
again his cry 
rang out— 
“Help! help!” 
when a dis- 
mounted 
cyclist, attrac- 
ted by his 
cries, looked 
up, and, seeing 
him in. this 
predicament, 
called out, 
“Would you 
mind — hold- 
ing on—a few 
minutes 
longer, please 
—I want to 
run and fetch 
my camera !” 
Lorrison said 
he had often 
heard of simi- 
lar cases of 
heartlessness in the streets of London. Once, 
he declared, he overheard a passenger on a 














HALLARD'S DRAWING TO EXPLAIN THE 
STORY OF THE TOO ENTHUSIASTIC 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 





TOM BROWNE'S DELINEATION OF THE ‘BUS INCIDENT. 





THE 


’bus cry out: “I 
say, conductor, 
there’s an old 
gentleman fallen 
off the ’bus.” 
“Oh, that’s 
all right, _ sir,” 
answered the 
conductor, 
affably ; “ he’s 
paid his fare!” 
To Mr. Tom 
Browne, who, by 
the bye, was on the 
eve of sailing for 
America, fell the 
task of pictorially 
explaining -the 
scene _ laconically 
described by Lor- 
rison. Several 
members _ related 
Board-school 
stories, some of 


them quite amus- 

ing. ‘lhe best was ‘ 
related by Boyle, 
and illustrated by 
Lawson Wood, 
which, he said, had actually happened a few 


days before:* One of the teachers, whose 
complexion was not her strong point, asked 
the class : “‘ What does w-h-i-t-e spell ?” There 
was no answer. “ Don’t any of you know 
what w-h-i-t-e spells?” Again ‘the. infants 
looked puzzled. ‘Come, now,” she con- 
tinued, encouragingly, “what is the colour of 


LAWSON WOOD'S ILLUSTRATION TO BOYLE’S STORY OF THE SAFFRON- 
COMPLEXIONED SCHOOL TEACHER. 
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my skin?” Where- 
upon the class, 
in loud chorus, 
vociferated: 
“ Vellow, miss !” 
On Muttle re- 
marking that he 
had lately invested 
in a new patent 
folding bed, Mc- 
Cormick told of an 
unfortunate in- 
dividual of his 
acquaintance who 
reached home late 
one night and flung 
himself down 
wearily athwart his 
ingenious couch, 
when it suddenly 
doubled up, and 
there he lay 
throughout the 
watches of the 
night. In the morn: 
ing the domestic 
knocked at the 
door and entered 
with the breakfast 
tray. As the blinds were drawn she did not at 
first perceive the position, and asked, “ Will you 
have anything else with your breakfast, sir?” 
“Anything else!” retorted the victim. 
“Yes, you can bring me an axe, a couple of 
hammers, a saw, a pickaxe, and a crowbar.” 
This is the narrator’s lightning black-board 
sketch of his friend’s unhappy predicament. 





MCCORMICK’S NOTION OF THE PATENT FOLDING BED INCIDENT. 
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¥] LLNESS? said the night watch- 
man, slowly. Yes, sailormen 
J] get ill sometimes, but not 
I ving the time for it that other 
4] People have, and there being 
no doctors at sea, they soon 
— up agin. Ashore, if a man’s ill he 
goes to a horsepittle and ’as a nice nurse 
to wait on ‘im; at sea the mate comes 
down and tells ‘im that there is nothing 
the matter with ’im, and asks ’im if he 
ain’t ashamed of ‘imself. The only mate 
I ever knew that showed any feeling was one 
who ‘ad been a doctor and ’ad gone to sea 
to better ’imself. He didn’t believe in 
medicine ; his idea was to cut things out, 
and he was so kind and tender, and so 
fond of ’is box of knives and saws, that you 
wouldn’t ha’ thought anybody could ’ave had 
the ’art to say “no” to him. But they did. 
I remember ’im getting up at four o'clock 
one morning to cut a man’s leg off, and at 
ha’-past three the chap was sitting up aloft 
with four pairs o’ trousers on and a belaying- 
pin in his ‘and. 

One chap I knew, 





Joe Summers by name, 


got so sick o’ work one v’y’ge that he went 
mad. 
silly. 


Not dangerous mad, mind you. Just 
One thing he did was to pretend that 
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the skipper was ‘is little boy, and foller ’im 
up unbeknown and pat his ’ed. At last, to 
pacify him, the old man pretended that he 
was ‘is little boy, and a precious handful of 
a boy he was too, I can tell you. Fust of 
all he showed ’is father ’ow they wrestled at 
school, and arter that he showed ’im ’ow he 
arf killed another boy in fifteen rounds. 
Leastways he was going to, but arter seven 
rounds Joe’s madness left ’im all of a sudden 
and he was as right as ever he was. 

Sailormen are more frequent ill ashore than 
at sea ; they’ve got more time for it, I s’pose. 
Old Sam Small, aman you may remember by 
name as a pal o’ mine, got ill once, and, like 
most ’ealthy men who get a little something 
the matter with ’em, he made sure ’e was 
dying. He was sharing a bedroom with 
Ginger Dick and Peter Russet at the time, 
and early one morning he woke up groaning 
with a chill or something which he couldn't 
account for, but which Ginger thought might 
ha’ been partly caused through ’im sleeping 
in the fireplace. 

“Ts that you, Sam?” ses Ginger, waking 
up with the noise and rubbing his eyes. 
“ Wot’s the matter?” 

“T’m dying,” ses Sam, with another awful 
groan. ‘ Good-bye, Ginger.” 
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*Goo’-bye,” ses Ginger, turning over and 
falling fast asleep agin 

Old Sam picked ’imself up artet two .or 
three tries, and then he staggered over’ to 
Peter Russet’s bed and sat on the foot of it, 
groaning, until Peter woke up very cross and 
tried to push ’im off with his feet. 

“I’m dying, Peter,” ses Sam, and ’e rolled 
over and buried his face in the bed-clo’es 
and kicked. Peter Russet, who was a bit 
scared, sat up in bed and called for Ginger, 
and arter he ’ad called pretty near a dozen 
times Ginger ’arf woke up and asked ’im wot 
was the matter. 

“ Poor old Sam’s dying,” ses Peter. 

“I know,” ses Ginger, laying down and 
cuddling into the piller agin. “He told me 
just now. I’ve bid ’im good-bye.” 

Peter Russet asked ’im where his ‘art was, 
but Ginger was asleep agin. Then Peter sat 
up in bed and tried- to comfort Sam, and 
listened while ’e told ’im wot it felt like to 
die. How ’e was ‘ot and cold all over, 
burning and shivering, with pains in his 
inside that he couldn’t describe if ’e tried. 

“It'll soon be over, Sam,” ses Peter, 
kindly, “and all your troubles will be at an 
end. While me and Ginger are knocking 
about at sea trying to earn a crust o” bread to 
keep ourselves alive, you’ll be quief at peace.” 

Sam groaned. “I don’t like being too 
quiet,” he ses. “I was always one for a bit 
o’ fun—innercent fun.” 

Peter coughed. 

“You and Ginger ’ave been good pals,” 
ses Sam ; “it’s hard to go and leave you.” 

“We've all got to go some time, Sam,” ses 
Peter, soothing-like. “It’s a wonder to me, 
with your ’abits, that you’ve lasted as long as 
you ’ave.” 

“ My ’abits ?” ses Sam, sitting up all of a 
sudden. ‘“ Why, you monkey-faced son of a 
sea-cook, for two pins I’d chuck you out of 
the winder.” 

“Don’t talk like that on your death-bed,” 
ses Peter, very shocked. 

Sam was going to answer ’im sharp agin, 
but just then ’e got a pain which made ’im 
roll about on the bed and groan to such an 
extent that Ginger woke up agin and got out 
o’ bed. 

“Pore old Sam!” he ses, walking across 
the room and looking at ’im. “’Ave you got 
any pain anywhere ?” 

“ Pain?” ses Sam. 
Oo’ pains all over.” 

Sam and Peter looked at ’im and shook 
their ‘eds, and then they went a little way off 
and talked about ’im in whispers. 


* Pain? I’m a mask 


“He looks ‘arf dead now,” ses Peter, 
coming back and staring at’im. “ Let’s take 
‘is clothes off, Ginger ; it’s more decent to 
die with ’em off.” 

*]T think I'll ’ave a doctor,” ses Sam, in a 
faint voice. 

“You're past doctors, Sam,” ses Ginger, in 
a kind voice. 

“ Better ’ave your last moments in peace,” 
ses Peter, “and keep your money in your 
trouser-pockets.” 

“You go and fetch a doctor, you mur- 
derers,” ses Sam, groaning, as Peter started to 
undress ’im. “Go on, else I'll haunt you 
with my ghost.” 

Ginger tried to talk to ’im about the sin o’ 
wasting money, but it was no good, and, 
arter telling Peter wot to do in case Sam died 
afore he come back, he went off. He was 
gone about ‘arf an hour, and then he come 
back with a sandy-’aired young man with red 
eyelids and a black bag. 

“Am I dying, sir?” ses Sam, arter the 
doctor ’ad listened to his lungs and his ‘art 
and prodded ’im all over. 

“We're all dying,” ses the doctor, 
some of us’ll go sooner than others.” 

“ Will he last the day, sir? ” ses Ginger. 

The doctor looked at Sam agin, and Sam 
held ’is breath while ’e waited for him to 
answer. “ Yes,” ses the doctor at last, “if 
he does just wot I tell him and takes the 
medicine I send ’im.” 

He wasn’t in the room ’arf an hour 
altogether, and he charged pore Sam a 
shilling ; but wot ’urt Sam even more than 
that was to hear ‘im go off downstairs 
whistling as cheerful as if there wasn’t a 
dying man within a ’undred miles. 

Peter and Ginger Dick took turns to be 
with Sam that morning, but in the arternoon 
the landlady’s mother, an old lady who was 
almost as fat as Sam ’imself, came up to look 
arter im a bit. She sat on a chair by the 
side of ’is bed and tried to amuse ’im by 
telling ’im of all the death-beds she’d been at, 
and partikler of one man, the living image 
of Sam, who passed away in his sleep. It 
was past ten o'clock when Peter and Ginger 
came ’ome, but pore Sam was still awake 
and sitting up in bed holding ’is eyes open 
with his fingers. 

Sam had another shilling’s-worth the next 
day, and ’is medicine was changed for the 
worse. If anything he seemed a trifle better, 
but the landlady’s mother, wot came up to 
nurse ’im agin, said it was a bad sign, and 
that people often brightened up just afore 
the end. She asked ’im whether ’e’d got a 


‘ 


‘ only 
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fancy for any partikler spot to be buried in, 
and, talking about wot a lot o’ people ’ad been 
buried alive, said she’d ask the doctor to cut 
She got 


Sam’s ’ed off to prevent mistakes. 





“SHE ASKED 'IM WHETHER 'E'D GOT A FANCY FOR ANY PARTIKLER SPOT TO 
BE BURIED IN.” 


quite annoyed with Sam for saying, supposing 
there was a mistake and he came round in 
the middle of it, how’d he feel? and said 
there was no satisfying some people, do wot 
you would. 

At the end o’ six days Sam was still alive 
and losing a shilling a day, to say nothing 
of buying ‘is own beef-tea and such-like. 
Ginger said it was fair highway robbery, and 
tried to persuade Sam to go to a horsepittle, 
where he’d ’ave lovely nurses to wait on ’im 
hand and foot, and wouldn’t keep ’is best 
friends awake of a night making ’orrible 
noises. 

Sam didn’t take kindly to the idea at fust, 
but as the doctor. forbid ‘im to get up, 
although he felt much better, and his money 
was wasting away, +he gave way at last, and at 
seven o'clock one evening he sent Ginger off 
to fetch a cab to take ’im to the London 
Horsepittle. Sam said something about 
putting ‘is clothes on, but Peter Russet said 
the horsepittle would be more likely to take 
him in if he went in the blanket and counter- 
pane, and at last Sam give way. Ginger and 


Peter helped ’im downstairs, and the cabman 
laid hold o’ one end o’ the blanket as they 


got to the street-door, under the idea that he 
was helping, and very near gave Sam another 
chill. 

“Keep your hair on,” he ses, as Sam 

started on ‘im. “It'll be three-and-six 

for the fare, and I’ll take the money now.” 
“You'll ’ave it when you get there,” ses 
Ginger. 

“T’ll ’ave it now,” ses the cab- 
man. “I ’ad a fare die on the way 
once afore.” 

Ginger— who was mind- 
ing Sam’s money for ’im 
because there wasn’t a 
pocket in the counterpane 
—paid ‘im, and the cab 
started. It jolted and 
rattled over the _ stones, 
but Sam said the air was 
doing ’im good. He kept 
‘is pluck up until they got 
close to the horsepittle, 
and then ’e got nervous, 
And ’e got more nervous 
when the cabman got down 
off ’is box and put his ’ed 
in at the winder and spoke 
to ’im. 

“*Ave you got any par- 
tikler fancy for the London 
Horsepittle ?” he ses. 

“No,” ses Sam. “Why?” 

“Well, I s’pose it don’t matter, if wot your 
mate ses is true—that you’re dying,” ses the 
cabman. 

“Wot d’ye mean ?” says Sam. 

“ Nothing,” ses the cabman ; “ only, fust 
and last, I s’pose I’ve driven five ’undred 
people to that horsepittle, and only one ever 
came out agin—and he was smuggled out in 
a bread-basket.” 

Sam’s flesh began to creep all over. 

“Tt’s a pity they don’t ’ave the same rules 
as Charing Cross Horsepittle,” ses the cab- 
man. “The doctors ‘ave five pounds 
apiece for every patient that gets well there, 
and the consequence is they ain’t ’ad the 
blinds down ‘for over five months.” 

“ Drive me there,” ses Sam. 

“ It’s a long way,” ses the cabman, shaking 
his ’ed, “and it ‘ud cost you another ‘arf- 
dollar. S’pose you give the London a try?” 

“You drive to Charing Cross,” ses Sam, 
telling Ginger to give ’im the ‘arf-dollar. 
“ And look sharp ; these things ain’t as warm 
as they might be.” 

The cabman turned his ’orse round and 
set off agin, singing. It stopped once or 
twice for a little while, and then it stopped 
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for quite a long time, and the cabman 
climbed down off ’is box and came to the 
winder agin. 

“I’m sorry, mate,” he ses, “ but did you 
see me speak to that party just now?” 

“The one you flicked with your whip?” 
ses Ginger. 

“No; he was speaking to me,” ses the 
cabman. “ The last one, I mean.” 

“ Wot about it ?” ses Peter. 

“ He’s the under-porter at the horsepittle,” 
ses the cabman, spitting ; “and he tells me 
that every bed is bung full, and two patients 
apiece in some of ’em.” 

“T don’t mind sleeping two in a bed,” ses 
Sam, who was very tired and cold. 

“No,” ses the cabman, looking at ’im ; 
“ but wot about the other one?” 

“Well, wot’s to be done ?” ses Peter. 

“You might go to Guy’s,” ses the cabman ; 
“that’s as good as Charing Cross.” 

“T b’lieve you're telling a pack o’ lies,” 
ses Ginger. 

“Come out o’ my cab,” ses the cabman, 
very fierce. ” Come on, all of you. Out 
you get.” 

Ginger and Peter was for getting out, but 
Sam wouldn’t ’ear of it. It was bad enough 
being wrapped up in a blanket in a cab, 
without being turned out in ’is bare feet on 
the pavement, and at last Ginger apologized 
to the cabman by saying ’e supposed if he 
was a liar he couldn’t ’elp it. The cabman 
collected three shillings more to go to Guy’s 
horsepittle, and, arter a few words with Ginger, 
climbed up on ’is box and drove off agin. 

They were all rather tired of the cab by 
this time, and, going over Waterloo Bridge, 
Ginger began to feel uncommon thirsty, and, 
leaning out of the winder, he told the cab- 
man to pull up for a drink. He was so long 
about it that Ginger began to think he was 
bearing malice, but just as he was going to 
tell ‘im agin the cab pulled up in a quiet 
little street opposite a small pub. Ginger 
Dick and Peter went in and ’ad some- 
thing and brought one out for Sam. They 
‘ad another arter that, and Ginger, getting ’is 
good temper back agin, asked the cabman 
to ’ave one. 

“Look lively about it, Ginger,” ses Sam, 
very sharp. “ You forget ’ow ill I am.” 

Ginger said they wouldn’t be two seconds, 
and, the cabman calling a boy to mind his 
orse, they went inside. It was a quiet little 
place, but very cosy, and Sam, peeping out of 
the winder, could see all three of ’em leaning 
against the bar and making themselves com- 
fortable. Twice he made the boy go in to 


hurry them up, and all the notice they took 
was to go on at the boy for leaving the horse. 

Pore old Sam sat there hugging ’imself in 
the bed-clo’es, and getting wilder and wilder. 
He couldn’t get out of the cab, and ’e couldn't 
call to them for fear of people coming up and 
staring at ’im. Ginger, smiling all over with 
‘appiness, ’ad got a big cigar on and was pre- 
tending to pinch the barmaid’s flowers, and 
Peter and the cabman was talking to some 
other chapsthere. The only change Sam ’ad 
was when the boy walked the ’orse up and 
down the road. 

He sat there for an hour and then ’e sent 
the boy in agin. This time the cabman 
lost ’is temper, and, arter chasing the boy up 
the road, gave a young feller twopence to 
take ’is place and promised ’im another two- 
pence when he came out. Sam tried to get 
a word with ’im as ’e passed, but he wouldn’t 
listen, and it was pretty near ’arf an hour 
later afore they all came out, talking and 
laughing. 

“Now for the ’orsepittle,” ses Ginger, 
opening the door. ‘Come on, Peter; don’t 
keep pore old Sam waiting all night.” 

“Arf a tic,” ses the cabman, “arf a tic ; 
there’s five shillings for waiting, fust.” 

“ Wot?” ses Ginger, staring at ’im. 
“ Arter giving you all them drinks ?” 

“Five shillings,” ses the cabman; “two 
hours’ waiting at half a crown an_ hour. 
That’s the proper charge.” 

Ginger thought ’e was joking at fust, and 
when he found ’e wasn’t he called ’im all the 
names he could think of, while Peter Russet 
stood by smiling and trying to think where 
’e was and wot it was all about. 

“Pay ’im the five bob, Ginger, and ’ave 
done with it,” ses pore Sam, at last. “I shall 
never get to the horsepittle at this rate.” 

“Cert’inly not,” ses Ginger, “ not if we stay 
ere all night.” 

“ Pay ’im the five bob,” ses Sam, raising 
is voice ; “it’s my money.” 

“You keep quiet,” ses Ginger, “and speak 
when you're spoken to. Get inside, Peter.” 

Peter, wot was standing by blinking and 
smiling, misunderstood ’im, and went back 
inside the pub. Ginger went arter ‘im to 
fetch ’im back, and hearing a noise turned 
round and saw the cabman pulling Sam out 
o’ the cab. He was just in time to shove ’im 
back agin, and for the next two or three 
minutes ’im and the cabman was ’ard at it. 
Sam was too busy holding ’is clothes on to do 
much, and twice the cabman got ’im ’arf out, 
and twice Ginger got him back agin and 
bumped ’im back in ‘is seat and shut the 
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door. Then they both stopped and took 
breath. 

“We'll see which gets tired fust,” ses 
Ginger. ‘“ Hold the door inside, Sam.” 

The cabman looked at ‘im, and then ’e 
climbed up on to ‘is seat and, just as Ginger 
ran back for Peter Russet; drove off full 
speed. 

Pore Sam leaned back in ’is seat panting 
and trying to wrap ‘imself up better in the 
counterpane, which ’ad got torn in the 
struggle. They went through street arter 
street, and ’e was just thinking of a nice warm 
bed and a kind nurse listening to all ‘is 
troubles when ’e found they was going over 
London Bridge. 

“ You've passed it,” he ses, putting his ‘ed 
out of the winder. 

The caiman took no notice, and afore 
Sam could think wot to make of it they was 
in the Whitechapel Road, and arter that, 
although Sam kept putting his ’ed out of the 
winder and asking ‘im questions, they kept 
going through a lot o’ little back streets until 
’e began to think the cabman ‘ad lost ’is way. 
They stopped at last in a dark little road, in 
front of a brick wall, and then the cabman 
got down and opened a door and led his 
’orse and cab into a yard. 

“To you call this Guy’s Horsepittle?” 
ses Sam. 

“Hullo!” ses the cabman. “Why, I 
thought I put you out o’ my cab once.” 
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“ALL RIGHT,’ SES THE CABMAN, TAKING HIS ‘ORSE OUT AND 
LEADING !T INTO A STABLE, ‘MIND YOU DON'T CATCH COLD.”’ 





“T’ll give you five minutes to drive me to 
the: horsepittle,” ses Sam. “ Arter that I 
shall go for the police.” 

“All right,” ses the cabman, taking his 
‘orse out and leading it into a stable. “ Mind 
you don’t catch cold.” 

He lighted a lantern and began to look 
arter the ’orse, and pore Sam sat there getting 
colder and colder and wondering wot ’e was 
going to do. 

“T shall give you in charge for kidnapping 
me,” he calls out very loud. 

“ Kidnapping?” ses the cabman. “Who 
do you think wants to kidnap you? The 
gate’s open, and you can go as soon as you 
like.” 

Sam climbed out of the cab, and holding 
up the counterpane walked across the yard 
in ‘is bare feet to the stable. “ Well, will 
you drive me ‘ome ?” he ses. 

“Cert’inly not,” ses the cabman; “I’m 
going ’ome myself now. It’s time you went, 
‘cos I’m going to lock up.” 

“’Ow can I go like this ?” ses Sam, bursting 
with passion. “ Ain’t you got any sense ?” 

“ Well, wot are you going to do?” ses the 
cabman, picking ’is teeth with a bit o’ straw. 

“Wot would you do if you was me?” ses 
Sam, calming down a bit and trying to speak 
civil. 

“Well, if I was you,” said the cabman, 
speaking very slow, “I should be more 
perlite to begin with ; you accused me just 

now — me, a ’ard- 
4 working man — 0’ 
kidnapping you.” 

“It was only my 
fun,” ses Sam, very 
quick. 

“T ain’t kidnap- 
ping you, am I?” 
ses the cabman. 

“ Certinly not,” 
ses Sam. 

* Well, then,” ses 
the cabman, “if I 
was you I should 
pay ’arf a crown for 
a night’s lodging in 
this nice warm 
stable, and in the 
morning I should 
ask the man it be- 
longs to—that’s me 
—to go up to my lodging with a letter, 
asking for a suit o’ clothes and eleven-and- 
Six.” 

“ Eleven-and-six ?” ses Sam, staring. 

“Five bob for two hours’ wait,” ses the 
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cabman, “four shillings for the drive here, 
and ’arf a crown for the stable. That’s fair, 
ain’t it?” 

Sam said it was—as soon as he was able 
to speak—and then the cabman gave ’im a 
truss of straw to lay on and a rug to cover 
im up with. And then, calling ’imself a fool 
for being so tender-’earted, he left Sam 
the lantern, and locked the stable-door and 
went off. 

It seemed like a ’orrid dream to Sam, and 
the only thing that comforted ‘im was the 
fact that ’e felt much better. His illness 
seemed to ’ave gone, and arter hunting round 
the stable to see whether 
’e could find anything to 
eat, ’e pulled the rug over 
‘im and went to sleep. 

He was woke up at six 
o'clock in the morning by 
the cabman opening the 
door. There was a lovely 
smell o’ hot tea from a 
tin he ’ad in one ’and, 
and a lovelier smell still 
from a plate o’ bread and 
butter and bloaters in the 
other. Sam sniffed so ’ard 
that at last the cabman 
noticed it, and asked ’im 
whither he ’ad got a cold. 
When Sam explained he 
seemed to think a minute 
or two, and then ’e said 
that it was ’is breakfast, 
but Sam could ’ave it if 
’e liked to make up the 
money to a pound. 

“Take it or leave it,” 
he ses, as Sam began to 
grumble. 

Poor Sam was so ’ungry 
he took it, and it done 
‘im good. By the time 
he ’ad eaten it he felt as 
right as ninepence, and 
’e took such a dislike to the cabman ’e 
could hardly be civil to ’im. And when the 
cabman spoke about the letter to Ginger 
Dick he spoke up and tried to bate ’im down 
to seven-and-six. 

“You write that letter for a pound,” ses 
the cabman, looking at ’im very fierce, “ or 
else you can walk ome in your counterpane, 
with ’arf the boys in London follering you 
and trying to pull it off.” 

Sam rose ’im to seventeen-and-six, but 
it was all no good, and at last ’e wrote 
a letter to Ginger Dick, telling ’im to 


give the cabman a suit of clothes and a 
und. 

“And look sharp about it,” he ses. “I 
shall expect ’em in ’arf an hour.” 

“ You'll ’ave ’em, if you're lucky, when I 
come back to change ’orses at four o’clock,” 
ses the cabman. “D’ye think I’ve got 
nothing to do but fuss about arter you ?” 

“Why not drive me back in the cab?” 
ses Sam. 

“’Cos I wasn’t born yesterday,” ses the 
cabman. 

He winked at Sam, and then, whistling 
very cheerful, took his ’orse out and put it 





“ HE WAS WOKE UP AT SIX O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING BY THE CABMAN. OPENING 
E DOOR.” 


in the cab. He was so good-tempered that 
’e got quite playful, and Sam ’ad to tell ’im 
that when ’é wanted to ’ave his.legs. tickled 
with a sttaw"te’d-let ’im know. 

Some people can’t take a ’int, wnd, as the 
cabman.wouldn’t be’ave ’imself, Sam walked 
into a shed that was handy and pulled the 
door to, and he stayed there until he ’eard 
‘im go back to the stable for ’is rug. It was 
only a yard or two from the shed to the cab, 
and, ’ardly thinking wot he was doing, Sam 
nipped out and got into it and sat huddled 
up on the floor. 
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He sat there holding ’is breath and not 
daring to move until the cabman ’ad shut 
the gate and was driving off up the road, and 
then ‘e got up on the seat and lolled back 
out of sight. The shops were just opening, 
the sun was shining, and Sam felt so well 
that ‘e was thankful that ’e hadn’t got to the 

horsepittle arter all. 

' The cab was going very slow, and two or 
three times the cabman ’arf pulled up and 
waved his whip at people wot he thought 
wanted a cab, but at last an old lady and 
gentleman, standing on the edge of the kerb 
with a big bag, held up their ’ands_to ’im 
The cab pulled in to the kerb, and the old 
gentleman ’ad just got hold of the door and 
was trying to open it when he caught sight 
of Sam. 

““ Why, you’ve got a fare,” he ses. 

“No, sir,” ses the cabman. 

“ But I say you ’ave,” ses the old gentle- 
man. 

The cabman climbed down off ’is box 
and looked in 
at the winder, 
and for over two 
minutes he 
couldn’t speak a 
word. He just 
stood there look- 
ing at Sam and 
getting purpler and 
purpler about the 
face. 

“Drive on, 
cabby,” ses Sam. 
“Wot are you stop- 
ping for ?” 

The cabman 
tried to tell ‘im, 
but just then a 
policeman came 
walking up to see 
wot was the mat- 
ter, and ’e got on 
the box agin and 
drove off. Cab- 
men love police- 
men just about as 
much as cats love 
dogs, and-he drove 
down two streets 
afore. he stopped 
and got down 
agin to finish ’is 
remarks. 
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“Not so much talk, cabman,” ses Sam, 
who was beginning to enjoy ‘imself, “else I 
shall call the police.” 

“Are you coming out o’ my cab?” ses the 
cabman, “or ‘ave I got to put you out?” 

“You put me out !” ses Sam, who ’ad tied 
‘is clothes up with string while ’e was in the 
stable, and ’ad got his arms free. 

The cabman -looked at ‘im ‘elpless for 
a moment, and then he got up and drove 
off agin. At fust Sam thought ’e was going 
to drive back to the stable, and he clenched 
‘is teeth and made up ’is mind to ’ave a fight 
for it. Then he saw that ’e was really being 
driven ’ome, and at last the cab pulled up in 
the next, street to ‘is lodgings, and the cab- 
man, asking a man to give an eye to his ’orse, 
walked on with the letter. He was back 
agin in a few minutes, and Sam could see by 
is face that something had ’appened. 

“They ain’t been ’ome all night,” he ses, 
sulky-like. 

“Well, I shall ’ave to send the money on 
to you,” ses Sam, 
in a off-hand way. 
“Unless you like 
to call for it.” 

“T’ll call for 
it,” ses the cab- 
man, with a_ kind 
smile, as he took 
‘old of his ’orse 
and led it up to 
Sam’s lodgings. 
“T know I can 
trust you, but 
it'll save you 
trouble. But s’pose 
Vt) he’s been on the 
A\\}//,, drink and lost the 
money ?” 

Sam got out 
and made a dash 
for the door, which 
‘appened to be 
open. “It won't 
make no. differ- 
ence,” he ses. 

“No difference?” 
ses the cabman, 
staring. 

“Not to you, I 
mean,” ses Sam, 
shutting the door 
very slow. “So 
long.” 
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Wonders of the World. 


“PELORUS JACK,” THE 
pr TX. 


MYSTERIOUS NEW ZEALAND FISH. 


HEMFIELD. 





VIEW FROM PORT HILL, NELSON, LOOKING TOWARDS THE WATERS IN WHICH ** PELORUS JACK " HAS HIS HOME, 
From a Photograph. 


GAS HERE is only one fish in the 
| world known as “the fish.” 
His home is in the distant 
Antipodes, near the mouth of 
the beautiful Pelorus Sound, 
in the far north of the middle 
island of New Zealand. There the big white 
fish, from twelve to sixteen feet long, leads a 
solitary life. He has, apparently to vary the 
monotony of his existence, made friends with 
the steamers that navigate the narrow waters 
of the French Pass. 

When he hears, often several times a day, 
the pulsating engines of a passing steamer he 
rises to the surface and, with sportive leaps, 
rushes towards his huge playmate, fearlessly 
gambolling and leaping around her bows 
until—and here comes one of the mysteries 
connected with this remarkable fish—he 
nears what appears to be the limit of his 
domains, when he bids her farewell. Some- 
times when he is playing with one steamer 
another comes opportunely from the opposite 
direction, and as they pass the fish transfers 
his attentions to the new-comer and accom- 
panies her home. 

He is said to have his likes and dislikes ; 
he pays no attention to sailing-vessels or oil- 
launches ; and one steamer from which a 
ruffian threw a harpoon at him years ago he 
avoids with uncanny intelligence. On the 
other hand, the ss. Wainui is his especial 
favourite. It is also said that the ss. Penguin 

Vol. xxxii.—12 


bumped roughly against him lately, inflicting 
a severe gash. Pelorus Jack disappeared 
for a week or two, and when he resumed his 
duties he left the Penguin severely alone. 

The seafaring community, who claim an 
acquaintance with this fish extending back 
for the last thirty years, have familiarly 
named him “ Pelorus Jack.” He is a recog- 
nised institution on the run from Nelson to 
Wellington, and has become such a curiosity 
that the New Zealand Government have pro- 
tected him by an Order in Council. His 
home is in sheitered waters, and it is an 
interesting sight to see the passengers armed 
with cameras crowd the steamers’ forecastles 
eagerly waiting for his appearance. 

The story of Pelorus Jack is so remarkable 
that many Colonists even will not credit it ; 
in fact, the tale is told of one officer who for 
the first few trips on this run pretended 
he had seen the fish, and kept up what he 
thought was a joke until one day, to his 
unbounded surprise, he accidentally did see 
the fish. 

As I journeyed round the world I heard 
strange stories from time to time about this 
wonderful fish ; amongst other details I was 
informed that he escorted steamers through 
a dangerous passage, piloting them by judi- 
cious wags of his tail, much to the disgust of 
an association that exists in New Zealand for 
the purpose of seeing that pilots are ade- 
quately remunerated. This fish became one 
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of our stock jokes, and later on, when we 
met a man who had the temerity to assert 
that he had actually seen him, we looked 
upon the individual as a Baron Munchausen. 

At Wellington I booked a passage to 
Nelson expressly to test the truth of the 
story. “I want to see the fish,” I said to the 
leisurely clerk behind the counter ; “must 
make a daylight trip, I suppose ?” 

“ He looks very fine at night—see him at 
night going over, and by daylight coming 
back.” 

At half-past eleven that night I stood on 
the steamer’s forecastle and looked around. 
There was a broad smudge of coast-line on 
the port bow, an isolated smudge or two to 
starboard, and an inky darkness ahead, 
except here and there, where a wavelet broke 
into a handful of 
phosphorescent 
stars. Nota light 
was visible on the 
ship, every glim- 
mer being shut- 
tered off so that 
the officers on the 
bridge might 
have nothing to 
distract their 
vision. 

As I waited 
there in solitude 
I had time to 
realize the absur- 
dity —a_globe- 
trotter who 
should have 
known better, 
standing there at 
midnight, look- 
ing for a myth. 
I fancied the 
officers on the bridge were chuckling over 
my credulity. Then a _ shadowy figure 
approached, slowly picking its way over the 
impedimenta of a crowded forecastle. 

“ Looking for the fish ?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, shamefacedly, expect- 
ing a burst of ribald laughter. He lit a 
cigarette, and remarked in a matter-of-fact 
tone, “ We're a little early for him yet. I’ve 
never seen him come out yet this side of the 
Chetwodes,” pointing to the isolated smudges 
on our starboard bow. 

“Where are we now ?” I asked, relieved. 

“Just opening up the entrance to the 
Pelorus Sound.” 

“Does he always come out?” I ask, 
anxiously. 





** PELORUS JACK,” AS SEEN FROM THE STEAMER’S FORECASTLE. 
From a Photo. by Mr. Roebel. 
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“T’ve seen him every trip I’ve made except 
one, and I think we missed him that time by 
not looking soon enough—he doesn’t always 
come out at the same place.” 

The Chetwode Islands, shadowy masses 
of gloom, come abreast us and slowly pass 
astern. I have come up without an overcoat, 
and the balmy summer breeze strikes chill 
at midnight. I button my coat and, placing 
my hand on the pulsating stem, lean over 
and watch the inky darkness part into two 
rolls of foam scintillating like diamonds as 
they rush astern. Then a school of fish 
leap from under our forefoot in long spokes 
of glittering light. 

“ Like a rocket,” observes my companion. 

The wind freshens as we reach Point 
Akaterwa, and- the sea-horses cover the 
surface with 
flashes of phos- 
phorescent light. 
The distant light- 
house on Ste- 
phens Island 
flashes twice and 
disappears be- 
hind an island. 

“That is the 
point he usually 
comes off,” says 
my companion, 
pointing to a 
darker loom on 
our port bow. 
Then, as a larger 
wave breaks near 
us, he cries ex- 
citedly, “ There 
he is !” 

A blaze of light 
like a fiery tor- 
pedo shoots 
towards us, whirls round and keeps pace with 
us, darting from side to side of our bows 
with marvellous rapidity. As we lean over 
and look down we see a shadowy, luminous 
shape surrounded by streaks of greenish light 
broadening into a wide, luminous trail as it 
darts ahead and leaps out of the water with 
a resounding splash. 

“ Looks like a ghost, doesn’t he ?” 

Then he swam steadily beside us for a few 
seconds, his back fin cleaving the surface 
and scattering showers of brilliant spray. 

“See him rubbing himself against our 
bow.” 

I leaned over and watched him carefully. 
He appeared to me to pivot himself on his 
tail, which seemed elose to our stem, while 
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his head and body, almost upright in the 
water, darted from side to side of our rushing 
cutwater. Then he dived under our keel, 
then shot altead again, and, turning a com- 
plete somersault, treated us to what I can 
only describe as a display of marine hurdle- 
racing, with a circus exhibition thrown in. 

“How long does he stay?” I ask, at 
length. As though he heard the question, 
“the fish” shoots round, his tail points to 
our bows, and he dives under us, disappear- 
ing in a whirl of green light. 

“He’s gone!” I cry. 
back ?” 

“No, he never comes back; he’s done 
with us for to-night. We may as well turn 


“Will he come 


in. It’s about half an hour to the French 
Pass,” adds my companion, as we go below. 
I pro- 


We reached Nelson next morning. 
vided myself with 
a hand camera for 
the return trip, and 
I chose a steamer 
that would go 
through the French 
Pass in daylight. 
After about three 
hours’ steaming we 
come to the pass, 
between the main- 
land and D’Urville 
Island. 

I am told by one 
who has known 
“the fish” for the 
last eighteen years, 
and who has made 
careful inquiries, 
that Pelorus Jack 
never appears out- 
side a limit of five 
miles from the 
Chetwodes, and 
that latterly he has met the steamers more on 
the French Pass side of this limit. The Chet- 
wode Islands are about fourteen miles east of 
the French Pass. Others confirm this, and 
some go so far as to say that he never follows 
a steamer out of this limit ; but this is not so 
well authenticated. Occasionally, when in a 
particularly friendly mood, he follows a 
steamer for a considerable distance, some- 
times for half an hour; at other times, pos- 
sibly when he has pressing business on hand, 
he only stays a few minutes. 

I have chosen the Wainui, but to my 
disgust a larger and faster Union Company’s 
steamer, which sailed after us, overtook us 
just before we reached the Pass, and we are 
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afraid she will monopolize Pelorus Jack’s 
attention. I join a crowd of passengers on 
the forecastle, and, choosing a spot, extend 
myself at full length on the deck and practise 
aiming and manipulating my camera. 

“There he is!” 

We can see with our glasses a fish leaping 
over the water towards the other steamer 
some two miles ahead. But we are pleasantly 
disappointed, for after about ten minutes the 
fish turns his tail on the other steamer and 
hurries towards us. 

“How could he tell we were behind? He 
couldn't possibly hear us with the other 
steamer near him.” 

“ Instinct or keen eyesight,” 
someone. 

I am a novice in photographing the fish, 
so I try to catch him as he leaps from the 
water. I learn 
afterwards, and 
can prove the 
truth of it, that 
this is an excellent 
way of getting a 
photo. of his 
splash. I find it is 
useless trying to 
get him in the little 
finding mirror, as 
he darts about too 
vigorously ; so I 
aim my camera as 
best I may and 
snap at him as he 
leaps from the 
water. I notice 
that Pelorus Jack 
is of a dirty white 


suggests 


colour and has 
ne tracings of mark- 

** PELORUS JACK Ss SPLASH, WHICH IS ALL THAT MOST PHOTOGRAPHERS . el ‘ 1} 
SUCCEED IN OBTAINING, (Photograph. ings; once he 


bumped against 
our steamer, and we could feel the bump 
distinctly on the forecastle. 

Next morning I hand my plates to a 
photographer to be developed, and anxiously 
await the result. One negative has the fish’s 
head, eight his splash, and the balance 
nothing whatever. I managed to obtain a 
photograph or two in Nelson, so that I have 
something to show when I talk about Pelorus 
Jack on my homeward voyage. One day on 
a P. and O. liner, when the story was received 
with more than the usual incredulity, I called 
upon an American friend who had seen the 
fish twice. 

“T never talk about Pelorus Jack,” he 
drawled. “ My nationality is against me.” 
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LEGENDS OF THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


By CHARLES E. LoRRIMER. 





From a) 


THE history of the Great Wall of China is 
wrapped about with myth and legend. Even 
such tangible facts as its situation and its 
length have been discussed and disputed 
about again and again. <A recent newspaper 
article went so far as to declare its very 
existence impossible—a laughable error, as 
the accompanying photographs, perhaps the 
best ever taken of this great work, are 
sufficient to prove. 

In many places the Great Wall has fallen 
into decay ; often enough it becomes little 
more than a heap of stones and rubbish ; 
but near Ku Pei Kou it is seen in its original 
glory, fifteen feet in width and twenty feet in 
height, with quadrilateral towers built of 
granite at regular intervals. A few of these 
towers are in perfect condition, but others 
have fallen into ruin, and brambles and wild 
vines scramble among the loose bricks, whose 
interstices make cosy homes for stiff ferns 
and nodding bluebells. The country is wild 
and fascinating apart from the attraction of 
the wall itself. Range upon range of hills 


roll away into distant Mongolia, piled one on 
top of another, jutting out in rocky spurs, 
towering in inaccessible needles, and wrapt 
in purple haze. 

How the Great Wall was built of brick and 





THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
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granite in a region entirely destitute of clay 
to make the former and bare of the latter, and 
whence were collected the army of labourers 
necessary for such a gigantic work, are cer- 
tainly mysterious problems. It was planned 
and built by the illustrious Emperor Chin 
Ize Wang, the same Sovereign who ordered 
the famous burning of the books. Thus he 
made his name notorious by two important 
works: one of construction, the other of 
destruction. 

The building of one thousand two hundred 
and fifty miles of wall up hill and down dale 
was a record achievement which could only 
have been carried into effect through the 
genius of such a man as Chin Ize Wang. He 
brought to the Herculean labour a mind so 
full of energetic schemes that it compelled 
activity about it. 

His kingdom having suffered considerably 
from the border raiders, he scoured his 
boundaries, subdued the people, and levied 
an indemnity upon them—an indemnity not 
in hard cash but in manual work, to build in 
the shortest time possible his wall, at once 
a barrier and a testimony of his might and 
power to the hostile tribes living along the 
Yesuho (“continually flowing”) River. From 
each of the tribal leaders without and 
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within the Wanlichangchen (literally, “The 
thousand-mile-long wall”) he exacted fifty 
thousand men, who were divided into three 
gangs, each gang working eight hours per 
diem. It was small wonder that with such 
an army the building made rapid progress. 

When it was well begun, Chin Ize Wang, 
who had not only energy but original ideas 
as well, determined that if he could bury 
deep under his foundation one million men 
his Great Wall would not only last a million 
years, but the spirits of his million sacrifices 
would keep everlasting watch and ward against 
his enemies ‘and prevent them breaking 
through to his dominions. 

China was already decimated by his great 
wars, and to depopulate it further would 
render his kingdom weak. However, he 
found a way out of this perplexing problem 
by adopting one of those clever, cheating 
schemes which suggest themselves so readily 
and successfully to the Chinese mind. He 
sought out a man the characters of whose 
name signified “A million spirits,” thinking 
thus to  hood- 
wink the gods 
and secure, in 
burying this un- 
fortunate, the 
guardianship of 
the million 
spirits for his 
work. 

The search dis- 
covered one 
called Wan Tsei- 
liang, who ful- 
filled all the re- 
quirements. In 
addition, he was 
betrothed to a 
Chinese maiden 
called Mun- 
Chiang-nen, 
whom he __in- 
tended shortly to 
make his bride. 
But the latter 
personal detail 
was quite over- 


looked, and 
when he had 
been buried “prom aj 


alive near Shan- 

hai-kuan, which is close by the sea, the 
work of completing the wall continued 
rapidly. In the meantime the unfortunate 
Mun-Chiang-nen waited for her lover until, 
her patience exhausted, she went in search 
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of him. For many days this faithful and 
beautiful girl wandered hither and thither, 
following a flock of geese which she believed 
were conducting her to the Great Wall. 
The birds wandered there to collect the 
scraps of food thrown aside by the builders, 
and to her troubled mind their cries seemed 
the wailing of the million spirits over her 
sorrow. 

Her beauty attracted many rich and 
noble lovers. Even the Emperor himself 
fell a victim to her charms, but her steadfast 
answer to them all was a question about 
her lost lover Wan. The Emperor, finally 
becoming exasperated at her sorrow and 
weary of her refusals to come to him, took 
her and pointed out the place where her 
lover lay buried, whereupon she wept. But 
gradually her tears ceased to flow, and she 
agreed to marry the Sovereign if he would 
fulfil two conditions. The first was that 
he should put up a bridge at Shan-hai- 
kuan; the second that he should build a 
temple to the memory of her lost love, 
thus propitiating 
the gods and in- 
suring their 
future happiness. 
Her wedding-day 
she agreed 
should be the 
day when she saw 
the works com- 
pleted. 

Accordingly, 
when, three 
years later, all 
was done, the 
Emperor him- 
self took her 
hand and led 
her on to the 
bridge. When 
he released her 
fingers to point 
out the beauties 
of the completed 
temple she seized 
the long - sought 
opportunity. 
, With a plaintive 
sy cry to her lost 

lover she leapt 
into the sea. 

The temple is still to be seen perched on 
a small island. The sea has gradually made 
a channel between it and the mainland, from 
which it takes the name of Shan-hai-kuan, 
or Mountain Sea Pass. 
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“FREAK AMUSEMENTS.” 


By HARTLEY 


DAvIs. 





“ 


START OF THE ANIMAL RACE 


Fiom a) GEESE, A LAMB, A HEN, 


GYMKHANA races came to the United 
States from India by way of England, and 
originally meant feats of skill and daring on 
horseback. ‘These were evolved by British 
officers stationed in India, who were depen- 
dent upon their own resources for amusement. 
But society in general does not care for tent- 
pegging, or sabre-slashing at imaginary heads. 
It demands something more original and 
laughter - provoking, and hence have been 
evolved such freak amusements as_ those 
represented herewith. 

Our first illustration depicts an “animal 
race” held last summer. Under the rules 
any animal that would not devour another 


A LION-CUB, AND SOME PIGS. 


"— THE RACERS, WHO STARTED AT THE SOUND OF THE SODA-WATER SIPHON, INCLUDED 


[ Photograph. 


was eligible, which did not debar a baby lion, 
it being held that the infantile king of beasts 
was too young to be dangerous. The other 
entries included a white turkey, three white 
and two grey geese, two black pigs and one 
white one, a tandem of white pigs, a Plymouth 
Rock rooster, a sheep, two goats, a yearling 
colt, and a dachshund, each to be driven by 
the woman making the entry. It was the 
privilege of the contestants to run, jump, fly, 
or roll. The spectators rocked with laughter 
at the frantic efforts of the feminine jockeys 
to persuade their entries to travel in the 
direction they should go, shaking the reins of 
ribbon, shoo-ing, clucking, poking, shouting 
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A GROUP OF DUMMIES, CONSTRUCTED BY LADIES, READY FOR THE RACE. 
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WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 





THE “‘ WEEK-END” RACE — THE COMPETITORS ARE DONNING 
NIGHTGOWNS AND PACKING THEIR COATS IN SUIT-CASES. 
From a Photograph. 


with the enthusiasm of contest. It was in 
keeping with the eternal fitness of things that 
a goose should 
have won the 
race. 

Plainly the 
“dummy race ” 
is a survival of 
the age of chi- 
valry, when 
doughty knights 
rescued beauty 
in distress. 
The modern 
utilitarian touch 
is given ta this 
contest by offer- 
ing a prize to 
the lady con- 
structing the most grotesque dummy. 
These lay figures, some of which 
are shown in one of our illustra- 
tions, weigh at least fifty pounds. 
Each competitor is compelled to 
race to where the dummies are wait- 
ing for the gallant rescuer, who dis- 
mounts, throws the figure across his 
saddle, and urges his horse at top 
speed back to the winning-post. 

Nor is the education of man neg- 
lected, as the “ Friday-to-Monday ” 
race shows. It is fine training for 
a week-end visit, when one is not 
supposed to be accompanied by his 
valet. At the starting signal each 
contestant, with a dress-suit case in 
his hand, stands beside his horse, 
which he must mount without assist- 
ance. He rides as fast as he can to 
a designated point, where he dis- 
mounts, opens the suit-case, and 
exchanges the nightgown in it for 
his coat. He remounts, rides to 
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THE DOLL RACE—THE LADIES, ATTIRED AS NURSEMAIDS, HAVE TO TRUNDLE DOLLS IN PERAMBULATORS 
WITHOUT SPILLING THEM, 
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another point, resumes his coat, replacing 
the nightgown in the suit-case, and then, still 
carrying the case, speeds to the starting-line. 

Many of the gymkhana contests require 
nerve and strength and skill. There is a 
good, old-fashioned game of “ Babes in the 
Wood” that has been vastly improved upon. 
Men on fleet polo ponies gallop pell-mell to 
a stgne wall, dismount, and clamber over it. 
On the other side of the wall, hidden among 
the trees, are dolls, one for each contestant, 
and each must find his own. Having secured 
it, he foots it to the wall as fast as may 
be, scrambles over, and then recaptures his 
mount. Once in the saddle again, with the 


doll pressed fondly to his bosom, the con- 
testant races to a group of young women 
attired as 


nursemaids, each with a doll’s 
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THE NEEDLE-AND-THRKEAD RACE—THE MAN IS HANDING THE THREAD AND 
NEEDLE TO A YOUNG WOMAN, WHO MUST THREAD IT QUICKLY AND RETURN 
IT TO THE MAN, WHO RACES BACK WITH IT TO THE STARTING-POINT, 


From a Photograph. 





THE 








THE GOOSE RACE 
DRIVERS, WHO, BY GENTLE PRODDING AND A JUDICIOUS USE OF 


From a) UNRULY BIRDS TO THE GOAL. 


perambulator in front of her. 
The doll is placed in one of 
the miniature vehicles, and 
then the imitation nurse- 
maid wheels it to the goal 
as fast as Nature and her 
skirts will permit, being care- 
ful not to upset the peram 
bulator, which would 
qualify her. 

Anyone can see how the 
ancient and honourable art of 
needlework, as well as horse- 
manship, is stimulated by the 
thread-and-needle race, in which a man 
receives a needle and thread, gallops to the 
other end of the field, where he dismounts, 
hands them to a young woman, who threads 
the needle, and the man races back to 


dis- 
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THE CONTESTANTS ARE HELD BY THE FOOTMEN OF THEIK FAIR 
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THE FULL GLASS OF 
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the starting-point with the needle 
ready for use. 

The remaining contests may be 
described in a very few words ; in- 
deed, the pictures almost ex- 
plain themselves. First we 
see a goose race—a simpler 
form of the “animal race ”— 
with two footmen holding the 
birds and the fair driversready 
for the starter’s signal. 

The motor-car contest is 
an up-to-date modification of 
the old glass-of-water foot- 
race. The lady has to hold a 
glass brim-full of water, while 
her companion drives the car 
at top speed. ‘The competitors 
who arrive at the goal with 
the most water in their glass, 
having attained a specified 
speed, bear off the prize. 


BRING THE Our final illustration is a 


( Photograph 





AN AUTOMOBILE-AND-GLASS-OF-WATER RACE-—THE LADY IN THE MOTOR MUST CARRY 


WATER TO THE END OF THE COURSE AND BACK SPILLING AS 
LITTLE AS POSSIBLE. [ Photograph. 


race among vehicles which may be called the 
antithesis of motor-cars—carts, wagons, and 
other wheeled implements of a farm. The 
load of hay seems badly handicapped, but we 
understand that it has been known to win. 
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A RACE 
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BETWEEN FAKM VEHICLES, 
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A Story FOR CHILDREN. 










F a brown bear were to drop 
in at Blackbird Farmyard any 
fine day he would receive a 
very warm welcome. Warm 
—but not in the way that you, 
doubtless, are thinking. You 
imagine that the bull would rush at him, the 
foal would try to kick him, the goat would 
butt him, and all the cocks and hens would 
fly at him, screeching and pecking. Far 
otherwise! for all the creatures at Blackbird 
Farm would be delighted to see a brown 
bear, and to greet him in the kindest way. 

For one day a brown bear did come to 
Blackbird Farm—and how he interrupted 
the sports, and how he got himself disliked, 
and how he was driven away, and how after- 
wards all the creatures were very sorry that 
they had treated him so badly because of 
something he did that certainly saved some 

‘of their lives—that is this story and does 
not come into it yet. 
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This story opens on Midsummer Day, in 


the middle of the hottest afternoon that any 
Vol. xxxii.—14, 


of the creatures at Blackbird Farm could 
ever remember. All the old creatures could 
do nothing but sleep, and so, naturally, all 
the young creatures were putting their heads 
together and planning mischief. 

They were playing on the green forest 
glade that stretches away from the very gates 
of the farmyard. All round the farm is the 
great and beautiful forest. The Brahma hen 
saw that they were in need of something to 
do. And so, as she always acted as mother 
to half the things in the farmyard, she 
suggested the sports. 

“Cluck, cluck!” she had cried, as she 
strutted out from the barnyard with her 
family at her heels ; “ how would you like a 
grand carnival, children, with a cake-walk, 
and a tug-of-war, and all kinds of sports?” 
And at this they had all gone wild with 
excitement, and the pigs had trodden on the 
chickens, and the lambs had struggled with 
the kids, and the ducklings had fallen over 
one another in their excitement to get near 
the Brahma hen and hear full details of the 


sports. 
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And the Brahma hen had invented a pro- 
gramme on the spot. This is how it read :— 
PROGRAM ME 
of the 
BLACKBIRD FARMYARD MIDSUMMER- 
DAY SPOKTS. 

Director, Mrs. Brahma. 

Starter, Mr. Peacock. Judge, Mr. Turkeycock. 
Event 1.—Grand Procession and Cake-Walk. 
Event 2.—Tug-of- War. 

Event 3.—Obstacle Race. 

Event 4.—Wrestling Match. 

Event 5.—Pig-a-Back Race. 

Event 6.—Singing Competition. 

ALL COMERS WILL BE WELCOME. 

“The sports will begin at once,” said Mrs 
Brahma, when she had finished announcing 
the programme, “so ring your bells, Mary’s 
lambs, and summon all the young creatures.” 

Mary’s lambs—who were the pets of the 
children at the farm and had bells round 
their necks—rang a loud peal, and all the 
young creatures came flocking up from the 
farmyard and from out-of-the-way corners of 
the glade, the Brahma hen brought up Mr. 
Turkeycock and Mr. Peacock, and so the 
sports began. 

Mrs. Brahma formed up the grand proces- 
sion; Mr. Turkeycock prepared to judge 
who walked in the most beautiful style ; Mr. 
Peacock gave the word “Go!” 
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First of all went Mr. and Mrs. Bantam, 
strutting bravely along, side by side, lifting 
their legs very high and crowing with all 
their power ; they looked very fine, and their 
grand appearance rather disheartened the 
plover chicks, who strutted behind them, 
feeling their legs too long for any really 
beautiful marching. 

Behind were the ducklings, who wobbled 
and rolled like ships in a storm. Next were 
the pouter pigeons, who puffed out their 
chests and threw their heads back almost to 
their tails. Then came two tame rabbits 
marching on their hind legs, each holding 
the other’s paw, followed by the farmyard’s 
puppy. cpa sai 

The lambs frisked side by side in a very 
pretty way, and the little pigs tried their best 
to copy them. The kids gambolled about ; 
the calf sprang up and down with all his 
four legs held quite stiffly ; the foal danced 
as he went along, as well as he knew how; 
while last of all came the donkey, walking 
quite slowly and very sedately, holding his 
tail straight out behind him, and his neck at 
full stretch—braying so loudly that the woods 
rang ! 

It was a very grand procession, and the 
cake-walking was so beautiful that Mr. 
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“1 HOPE I DON’T INTRUDE?” 








THE BROWN BEAR WHO SPOILT THE PARTY. 


Turkeycock would have found it difficult to 
say who of all the creatures marched best— 
had not something happened that brought 
the procession to a dead stop before it had 
fairly got under way. For not a minute had 
passed after Mr. Peacock had given the word 
“Go!” when out from the shade of the 
forest into the bright sunlight of the glade 
there stole, very softly, very slowly, a little 
brown bear. 

He stood quite still for a moment, with his 
head on one side, when he saw that everyone 
had seen him—and then a smile seemed to 
spread over his face, he tossed his head, and 
with a grunt or two, as much as to say, 
“Well, here’s a jolly party!” he trotted 
forward, with a funny, ungainly sort of 
shuffle, rolling heavily from side to side ; 
and so came to where the procession had 
stopped. 

“How do you do?” said the brown 
bear, approaching Mr. Turkeycock, who had 
stepped forward to meet him; “I hope I 
don’t intrude ?” 

“Certainly not, certainly not,” said Mr. 
Turkeycock ; “unless, that is,” he added, 
anxiously, “ you ever make a meal of farm- 
yard creatures? Eh? No? Well, then, we 
are delighted to see you, I’m sure—and may 
we inquire where you have come from ?” 

All the animals crowded round the brown 
bear to hear his answer. As none of them 
had ever seen a bear before they were 
naturally very curious—and so, of course, 
they forgot to be afraid. 
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“T have just arrived from the other side 
of the forest,” said the brown bear, “and I 
am lost. My good master is an Italian 
gentleman, who wanders about the country 
playing music and singing songs, to which 
I dance. But this morning he fell asleep 
in the forest and I wandered away, and I 
have not been able to find him. But he 
is sure to find me soon.” 

“You poor little dear lost thing!” said 
the Brahma hen. “Pray make yourself at 
home with us until your master comes, and 
I’m sure we shall all be glad if you will join 
our sports.” 

“ Delighted,” said the brown bear. “I 
have been admiring your cake-walk from a 
distance, and it set me all a-tingling to dance 
myself—the donkey’s music,” he went on, 
bowing to the donkey, “was so inspiring.” 
And then he began to dance on his hind legs. 

“Capital,” said the Brahma hen. . “T’ll 
tell you what : you must join the procession 
now about to parade round the glade, and 
see if you can’t cake-walk better than any of 
our young folk. Form up the procession,” 
cried the Brahma. “The brown bear will 
follow behind the donkey.” 


And so that is how it came about that the 
brown bear joined in the farmyard Mid- 
summer-Day sports. Why it was that he got 
himself disliked you will very easily under- 
stand when I tell you. He won every 
competition ! 

He won the cake-walk to begin with, and 





“MR. TURKEYCOCK DECLARED HE HAD NEVER SEEN SUCH FINE DANCING IN HIS LIFE.” 
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*** WE'S A PROFESSIONAL DANCER,’ HE SCREAMED AGAIN, AND FLEW UP TO THE LITTLE BEAR AS THOUGH 
HE MEANT TO ATTACK HIM.” 


Mr. Turkeycock declared that he had never 
seen such fine dancing in his life, and this made 
all the young creatures jealous of the bear. 

“It oughtn’t to count!” screamed the 
bantam-cock, in a furious temper, for he had 
fully expected to win himself, and always 
hated to be beaten in anything. “He’s a 
professional dancer,” he screamed again, and 
flew up to the little bear as though he meant 
to attack him, but thought better of it. And 
the kids and the lambs and the ducklings and 
all the other creatures who had been beaten 
by the bear in the cake-walk competition took 
up the cry, “ He’s a professional dancer, and 
it oughtn’t to count.” 

But Mr. Turkeycock, who had no love for 





the cheeky little bantam-cock, declared that 
it must count. 

“Tt says on the programme,” he said, 
“* All are welcome,’ and so, of course, the 
brown bear may try his luck” ; and although 
the bear, seeing what a disturbance he had 
created, offered to stand out of the next com- 
petition, Mr. Turkeycock insisted that he 
should enter. 

So he said he would pull against all the 
other animals in the tug-of-war, to make 
things fair; but though fully twenty young 
farmyard creatures tugged against him with 
might and main, he pulled them off their 
legs with a smile on his face that nearly 
drove the bantam-cock wild. 


“HE PULLED THEM OFF THEIR LEGS WITH 
A SMILE ON HIS FACE.” 











THE BROWN BEAR WHO SPOILT THE PARTY. 


And then he won the obstacle race with 
the greatest ease; for one of the obstacles 
was a big, fallen tree-trunk, along which every 
creature had to walk, and the brown bear 
was the only one who didn’t lose his footing 
half-a-dozen times at the difficult places before 
the end of the tree was reached. (The fact 
is that little brown bears can climb trees 
almost as well as squirrels.) 

The wrestling match he won because no 
one would wrestle with him, though Mr. 
Turkeycock tried his hardest to persuade 
the bantam to pit his strength against the 
bear’s strong arms! But the bantam said he 
had hurt his leg, and, as everyone else 
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Now, it is certain that all the other farm- 
yard animals would have refused to play any 
more with the brown bear—so angry had 
they all become by this time at his repeated 
wins—had not the next competition been 
one in which the bear would have no chance 
at all—for the singing competition was the 
last on the programme, and who has ever 
heard of a bear singing ? 

“I’m sure to win this, at any rate,” said 
Mr. Bantam to his wife, and, just to show 
what he could do, he sent out a crow at the 
top of his voice, which was certainly finer 
than anything the little bear could produce. 

Never had there been such an uproar at 

Blackbird Farm as when Mr. 
Peacock now gave the word 
“Go!” and all the creatures 





“THE PIG-A-BACK RACE WAS A MOST EXCITING AFFAIR.” 


refused to tackle the little bear, of course he 
was declared the champion wrestler. 

The pig-a-back race was a most exciting 
affair. The bear, the foal, the donkey, and 
the calf were the starters, each cartying a pig 
on his back ; while all the other creatures 
crowded round the winning-post, delighted 
to think that this time the bear would surely 
be beaten. And beaten he would have been 
had not the foal and the calf pranced about 
so much in their excitement and had not the 
donkey kicked up his heels so often that they 
continually upset their riders—whereas the 
bear went slowly and steadily along all the 
time, and, as his rider never once lost his 
seat, he won in a walk. 


lifted up their voices and sang ; the bantams 
crowing till they were blue in the face, stand- 
ing on tiptoe in their excitement to out-crow 
everyone ; the donkey braying so loudly that 
he could be heard a mile away ; the lambs 
and the kids bleating, the puppy howling on 
his haunches, the ducklings quacking, whilst 
the little brown bear kept up one long, 
steady, deep growl, like the bottom note of 
a big organ. 

The singing was so infectious that Mr. 
Turkeycock lifted up his voice too; then 
Mr. Peacock joined in, and this made 
matters a hundred times ‘worse, for no one 
has an uglier voice than the peacock ; and 
away in the farmyard the watch-dog started 
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“ALL THE CREATURES LIFTED UP THEIR VOICES AND SANG.” 


howling ; the old cart-horse neighed, the old 
sheep bleated, and the old mother Nanny- 
goat began rampaging ; and where the sing- 
ing competition would have ended, or who 
would have been declared winner, no one 
can possibly say, if suddenly, as though to 
quell the awful disturbance, the rain had not 
begun to fall. 

There was a flash of lightning, a roar of 
thunder, and the rain came down in torrents. 
Mrs. Brahma gathered her chickens together 
and hastened them off to the chicken-shed ; 
Mr. Turkeycock and Mr. Peacock raced 
away for the shelter of the farmyard ; and 
the ducklings waddled off to the pond. 

And now all the other creatures saw a fine 
opportunity to take their revenge upon the 
brown bear for having won all the events. 
It was the bantam-cock who gave them the 
idea. “ Let’s leave him out in the rain,” he 
whispered ; “don’t ask him in. We don’t 
want any bears in the farmyard, do we?” 
And so they all turned their backs on the 
brown bear, and left him standing alone and 
forlorn in the rain, and began to hurry in to 
shelter. 

The brown bear watched them a moment, 
and then, hurt at their behaviour, sorry that 
he had caused offence, he cried out, ‘‘ Good- 
night all, and thank you for your enter- 
tainment.” 

At this the whale party stopped and turned 
round. The bantam-cock was the first to 
find words. 


“Go!” he screamed, in a furious 


rage ; “ pack off at once, and never let us see 
you again.” And then they all made a rush 
at the poor little friendly bear—bantams and 
pigs and calf and donkey, and all the other 
young creatures—and the bear at this turned 
and made off for the forest. He knew he 
could have killed them all, but he simply 
turned and made off, thinking that everyone 
hated him. 

He had forgotten the Brahma hen, who, a 
minute later, just as he entered the forest, 
came out to look for him and to ask him in 
to the barnyard. 

“You may save yourself the trouble,” 
called out the bantam; “the bears gone 
off, and a good riddance,” and all the other 
creatures laughed and went to their sleeping- 
places. The thunder-clouds made it so dark 
they thought night was coming. 


In the forest the first creature the brown 
bear met was a fox. 

The fox had been lying all the afternoon 
on the edge of the glade, watching the farm- 
yard creatures at play, and working out a 
plan for a cunning raid. Doubtless he would 
have caught and killed one of the fattest 
of the ducklings before now had not the 
sight of the brown bear playing with the 
others made him think twice about dashing 
out from the shade of the trees. He was a 
little afraid the bear might go for him. 

But when he saw how easily the farmyard 
creatures had driven the bear away he picked 











THE BROWN BEAR WHO SPOILT THE PARTY. 
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***Go!' HE SCREAMED, IN A FURIOUS RAGE; ‘PACK OFF AT ONCE AND NEVER LET US SEE YOU AGAIN.'” 


up his courage, and when a moment later the 
bear came up to him he felt no fear at all. 

The conversation that took place between 
the fox and the brown bear was short and to 
the point. 

“ Halloa!” said the bear, “what are you 
doing here ?” 

“To tell the truth,” said the fox, “I am 
waiting for my dinner. I have my eye on a 
couple of the fattest ducklings I have seen 
for a long while; but, failing these, there is a 
fine hen I have been watching who would 
make a good meal. She’s rather old,” said 
the fox, “but she’s fat enough,” and he 
licked his chops and looked slyly at the 
bear. 

“Tell me,” said the bear, sitting down 
very closely to the fox and laying one paw 
on his shoulder, “do you mean the Brahma 
hen?” 

“Yes,” answered the fox; “that’s the 
name of the old lady with the fluffy legs 
whom I’m going to have for dinner.” And 
he licked his chops again. 

“Then let me tell you,” said the bear, 
speaking quite slowly and putting both his 
arms around the fox—‘“ let me tell you that 
Mrs. Brahma is a great friend of mine, and 
you are going to do nothing of the kind.” 

And this was the end of the conversation, 


for the brown bear began to squeeze the fox 
so hard that he could only gasp for breath. 
He squeezed until there was no breath left in 
the fox’s body. When he stopped squeezing 
the fox was very nearly dead, and pretended 
to be quite dead. The bear left him lying 
on the ground, and climbed up into a tree 
and curled himself round so that he might 
go to sleep and dream that he had found his 
master. 

The Brahma hen peered at the fox through 
the thick bushes at the edge of the glade. 
She had come to look for the bear in the 
forest ; she had heard every word that had 
passed between the bear and the fox, and 
she had seen what the bear had done for her 
sake. She was just trying to make up her 
mind as to whether the fox was really dead 
or was only shamming, when two men came 
swinging, side by side, along the forest path 
leading to the farm. 

“We will go to Blackbird Farm and see if 
anything has been heard of your bear,” one 
was saying. He bore a sack on his shoulder, 
and the Brahma hen knew him at once for a 
gamekeeper. The other carried a little organ 
in his arms. He had soft brown eyes, and 
one glance would have told you he was an 
Italian organ-grinder. 


The fox lay right in their path. His ears 
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moved as he heard them coming, but he was 
too weak to rise. He lay quite still. 

When the gamekeeper saw him he stopped 
dead with surprise. “Well, I never,” he 
said ; “ what ails this fox ?” 

He stooped to examine him, then “ Zook 
out !” he. cried ; “ he’s alive !” 

In a twinkling he had swung the sack off 
his back, and in another moment he had 
bundled the fox into it. He tied a piece of 
string round the neck of the sack and swung 
it over his shoulder. 

*T’ll look after him for a while,” he re- 
marked ; “he must have been mightily scared 
by something,” and the two men began to 
examine the ground to see what could have 
frightened the fox. They peered about in 
all the bushes, and then they looked up into 
the trees above their heads. 

And just above their heads, in the fork of 
a big beech tree, they saw the brown bear, 
fast asleep. 

“Ah, my leetle, lettle bear,” cried the 
Italian; “here I have found you at last!” 
and he ran to throw his arms around his 
lost child. 


The Brahma hen, peering through the 
bushes at the edge of the glade, looked on 
at the joyful meeting between the bear and 
his master. She watched until the two men 
turned away and strode off again through 
the forest—the one with a bad fox in a sack 
on his shoulder, the other leading his bear at 
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the end of a chain. Then she, too, turned 
and strutted off back to the farmyard, indig- 
nation in every feather. 

As soon as she entered the yard she began 
to talk. She stood first on one leg and then 
on the other, and she talked and talked ; up 
and down she scolded every young creature 
in the farm one by one, and then all together, 
and then one by one again, and especially 
the bantam-cock. 

She told them they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves for the way they had treated 
the brown bear. He was the best bear in 
the world, she declared, and had saved all 
their lives by squashing the fox, in spite of 
the cruel way in which he had been treated. 
“Shame on you! shame on you!” she 
screamed ; “you all ought to go and bury 
your heads in the dust-bin and never raise 
them again!” It was a torrent of wrath, 
and every creature, even Mr. Bantam, writhed 
beneath it. 

“* Next time when a bear comes to see us,” 
concluded the Brahma hen, at last, “I hope 
you will all show how sorry you are for your 
bad behaviour this day. And to think that 
after all the little brown bear should have 
saved my life!” And then she broke down, 
and no more could she speak. 

All the young creatures of Blackbird Farm 
felt very bad. 


What happened to the fox I can’t say— 
only the gamekeeper knows. 





“IT WAS A TORRENT OF WRATH, AND EVERY CREATURE, 
EVEN MR. BANTAM, WRITHED BENEATH IT.” 




















Totems for Famous Authors. 


By STEPHEN HALLETT. 


N devising a crest or coat of 
arms the Heralds’ College com- 
monly makes symbolic allusion 
to some principal achievement 
in the new armour-bearer’s 
~ career. If he has built a rail- 
way they give him a steel spike; if he is a 
paper manufacturer they endow him with a 
roll of paper. Why should not this excellent 
practice prevail in the literary world? In- 
stead of wearing the crest of his ancestors, 
would not a “Vanity Fair” booth more 
happily symbolize William Makepeace 
Thackeray's genius and labours? Symbols 
for Scott and Lytton, Dickens and Ains- 
worth, to mention deceased novelists alone, 
will quickly occur to all. Why should not 
Mr. Kipling have “Soldiers Three” on his 
escutcheon ? 

But there is a practical side to this matter. 
A badge or totem would be a mark of identi- 
fication for the public, which is confused by 
the presence in the literary world of numerous 
Smiths, Browns, and Robinsons, and many 
others of the same or similar names. Pick 
up any ordinary catalogue, and the reader 
will notice books from the pen of J. L. Allen— 
G. Allen ; A. Barr—R. Barr ; E. Castle—G, 





Castle ; R. N. Carey—W. Carey ; F. J. Fraser 
—W. A. Fraser—Mrs. Fraser; A. K. Green 
—J. R. Green; J. Hocking—S. Hocking ; 
A. Hope—G. . & 


Hope; F. Norris—W. E. 
Norris ; C. Russell— 

W. Russell—G. H. 
Russell ; H. G. Wells 
and another Wells. 
All this confusion 
could easily be obvi- 
ated by the simple 
expedient of a totem. 
As a clever writer re- 
cently put it in a paper 
before the Society of 

Authors: “ Even,” 

said he, “though a 

thousand Smiths, 

Browns, and Robin- 

each of 




















sons chose 


them to court im- 
mortality by that most 
fallible of methods —-a 


book, one could go to the 
bookstall : 

“¢T want Smith’s latest 
book, please. Er I’m 
afraid I’ve forgotten the 
title,’ 











THOMAS HARDY. 
Vol. xxxii.—1§. 


“*Ves, sir; certainly. Perhaps you can 
remember which Smith it is, sir?’ 

“*QOh, yes; the Smith who always has a 
pair of tongs printed on the covers of his 
book.’ 

“* Very good, sir.’ 

“Then to small boy: ‘Tom, fetch me 
down the last thing of ‘Tongs Smith’s.’ 

“ And there you are.” 

So it came about that, at a literary sym- 
posium recently, a number of novelists set 
about devising totems for themselves and 
their friends. The utmost ingenuity was 
displayed, and in some cases the results were 
very happy. For example, no fewer than six 
or seven totems were proposed for Mr. 
George Meredith, but the one which com- 
manded the greatest number of votes was the 
walking-stick and pair of lace ruffles, shown 
herewith, as being perfectly characteristic of 
the antique charm and polish of Mr. 
Meredith’s work. 

After much deliberation Mr. Thomas 
Hardy was endowed with a_ greenwood 
tree, from the title of one of his earliest 
novels. The association of Mr. Barrie with 
a tobacco pipe is hardly more obvious 
than that of the late Henry Harland with a 
Cardinal’s snuff-box. Of several suggestions 
for Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, the best 


was undoubtedly that 


which bears a vivid pic- 
j- M. BARRIE, 





torial reference to “The 
Dolly Dialogues,” which 
first made this author 
famous. 

At first blush it would 
seem as if a pair of hand- 
cuffs would be the most fit- 
ting totem for Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, if one re- 
members only the brilliant 
Sherlock Holmes stories ; 
but Sir Arthur has hopes of 
being best remembered in 
another and more classic 
vein, of which “The White 
Company” and “Sir Nigel” 
are examples. Certainly 
the “Song of the Bow” 
is a fine performance. 

At first sight the allu- 
sion in the totem given 
to Mr. Percy White does 
not, as the French say, 
“leap to the eyes.” Never- 
theless, it seems to have 














ANTHONY HOPE, 
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satisfied the author of 
“Mr. Bailey - Martin,” 
for he wrote :— 

“T am quite willing 
to accept the symbol. 
The querulous, in- 
quisitive, restless 
bird does seem to 
represent some- 
thing of my literary 
attitude towards 
life, but I should 
prefer the magpie ! 

the genus of the 
fowl is a little ob- 
scure — to be depicted 
with a mouth open utter- 
ing a peevish cry.” 

Whereupon it was 
pointed out that the bird 
y depicted was a Bailey- 

Martin, one of that 
species having built its 
nest in the eaves of the 
Old Bailey. 

“Tf,” writes Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard, “it amuses anyone to 
give me a literary totem, per- 
haps they had better extract 
the ibis from the Egyptian 
cartouche on my paper. It 
signifies Thoth, the god of 
letters. The initials 
H.R.H. must then 
come opposite it.” 

A well-known literary 
confrére presented Mr. 
Robert Hichens with a 
wine-cup, as being, in 
his opinion, emblemati- 
cal of his work. “What 
is in that glass?” wrote 
back the novelist. “If 
it’s champagne, I dare 
not be so conceited as 
to say it is a suitable 
symbol. If it’s small beer 

-well, you know how 
vain we authors are!” 

Mrs. Katherine Cecil 
Thurston was_ pleased 
to accept a totem of a 
somewhat cabalistic 


character — a_ delinea- 
tion of the “Circle.” 
FX a) Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s 
AE. WM totem was more hap- 
pily inspired, and, in 


A. E. W. MASON. order that there should 
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PERCY WHITE. 
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HALL CAINE, 
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be no doubt as to the exact Hi 

locality of “The River,” a 

dart was passed through the 

initials of the  novelist’s 

name. H. G. WELLS. 
A hall cane seems 


almost too obvious a J. Kid 


device for the author . 
of “The Christian ” 
and “The Prodigal 
Son.” There can be 
no doubt as to the 
propriety of four 
feathers in the case 
of Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 
or of a planet to typify 
the work of Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Mr. J. K. 
Jerome’s “Three Men 
in a Boat” is still well 
within the memory of Ss. B BewsOn 
the reading public, and 
a totem based on this 
amusing story would be 
easy of recognition. 

Mr. E. F. Benson has 
approved of the Dodo. 
“3 suppose,” he wrote, 
“by right of primogeniture the 
enclosed is correct, and I can’t 
deny the legitimacy of my first- 
born.” 

A spur, presumably “ splen- 
did,” has been allotted to Mr. 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

Much animated discussion 
accompanied the proposals of 
atotem for Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and the one that was finally 
adopted and dispatched to 
that gentleman was a tri- 
bute to his powers of para- 
dox. “ Mr. Shaw,” accord- 
ing to the inventor of the 
totem, “has succeeded more 
than any other man living 
in turning society and its 
conventions upside down.” 

The figure of a bargee is 
just as appropriate to the 
genius of Mr. W. W. Jacobs 
as that of Sam Weller to the 
genius of Dickens. 
There was an 
amusing diversion 
over the selection 
of a totem for Mr. 
Cutcliffe Hyne, but 
the general con- 
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TOTEMS FOR FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
this clever author has made 
familiar to us all. 

The same satirist contri- 
buted a totem for the author 
of “Robert Elsmere” in 
the shape of a curate stand- 
ing reading before a stained- 
glass window. Mr. H. 
A. Vachell, author of 
“ The Hill,” wrote: “I 
am delighted with the 
totem, and shall adopt 
it gratefully.” The 
association of a me- 
dieval knight’s helmet 
with the work of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett wants 
little argument to 
make it convincing. 





sensus of the wits pre- 
sent seems to have 
pointed towards a kettle 
as a token of the pro- 
digious captain of that 
name. ‘The author of 
“Captain Kettle,” how- 
ever, insisted upon 
another device, which he 
drew himself. “The en- 
closed,” he wrote, “ which 
is intended to represent a 
tramp steamer rampant on 
a sea agitated, is more my 
idea of the trade-mark than 
the weapon you sketch.” 
A difficulty was en- 
countered in fitting a 
totem to Sir Gilbert 








GILBERT PARKER. 
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MAURICE HEWLETT, 











Parker, but the As _ regards a tramp 
design we give was steamer for Mr. Morley 
finally adopted Roberts, that author : 
pRamupon? moons. “The Seats of the wrote :— SS 
Mighty.” Mr. Max “T regret that I 
Pemberton expressed himself cannot approve it, as _ only N 
pleased with the totem de- about one-tenth of my work 
signed for the author of deals with the sea. The other 
“Kronstadt”; but Mr. Frank- nine - tenths seem to be too 
fort Moore was a little per- various to be suggested by 
plexed as to the exact signifi- anything whatever, unless it 
cance of the device in which were some conventional sign  "LIZABETH 











ARTHUR MORRI- 
SON, 
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Leaded 


PETT RIDGE. 





allusion 
Gray Eye or So.” 


was made to “A 
““T rather think,” he wrote, 
“that if the eye were drawn 
with a wink on its lid it 
would be more suggestive of 
my literary attitude. it just 
occurs to me that, as my 
most popular books are those 
dealing with the eighteenth 
century, the totem of a Sedan 
chair would be more easily 
understood by my readers.” 
The totem we repro- 
duce is invented for Mr. 
Arthur Morrison, author of 
“Tales of Mean Streets.” 
Of several compiled for Mr. 
Zangwill, the tower of a 








MRS. HUMPHRY WAKD. 


synagogue is undoubt- 
edly the best. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. W. 
Pett Ridge will accept 
in the proper spirit the 
pork-pie and sausages, 
which are seemingly in 
reference to certain 
phases of low life which 


such as a con- 





ventionally - drawn 
compass, or some- 
thing of that cha- 
racter.” 
Whereupon the 








above device was 
produced. 

An appropriate 
emblem is that shown 
in the totem of Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, 
author of “The Mag- 
netic North.” 

Finally, there were 
totems for Mr. F. T. 


Bullen, Mr. William Le 
Queux, and Mr. C. B. 
Fry, author of numerous 


books on athletics and 
editor of Frv’s Magazine, 
who wrote :— 

“Might I have, perhaps, 
an open book in _ front 
of the bat, as suggested 
in my rough amendment ? 
It suggests something be- 
sides cricket.” 


F. T. BULLEN, 











W. LE QUEUX. 








c. B. FRY. 
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CANNON - BALL. 
TTCIIS is a photograph taken below the cliffs at 


A NATURAL 


one extremity of Anstey’s Cove, Torquay, 
Devon, on the 25th October, 190}. The cliffs here 
are of great height. A fall of a quantity of the cliff 
occurred one night, when a piece of limestone about 
four feet square bounded across the intervening space 
of some three hundred feet like a cannon-ball, bury- 
ing itself in the wall of a cottage, remaining half in 
and half out Mr. W. Williams, 95, Marlborough 
Road, Wood Green, N. 


WHAT IS IT? 

ERE is a very funny photograph, sent to me 
from Russia, and when I first looked at it I 
represented a revolutionist’s head 

a spear, but when I turned the picture 


thought it 
stuck on 


poor 







received. 
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lengthways I saw that the head was only my beloved 
pussy-cat, taken on the ledge of a wall.—Miss M. 
Ofrossimoff, Villa Souvenir, Ouchy, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 





THE SWANS’ DINNER BELL. 

] SEND you a post-card taken by myself of the 

swans at the Bishop’s Palace, Wells. They are 
in the habit of daily ringing for their dinner. A 
string is connected with the bell in the tower, and 
the birds one after another pull at the string and are 
rewarded by having a meal thrown to them through 
the window.— Miss I. B. Riky, Staplegrove, Taunton, 
Somerset. 


A THUMB-IMPRESSION SIGNATURE, 


"THIS is the first time that I have seen the thumb-impression 
| put to this peculiar use. 

is examined closely, the thumb-mark takes the place of the 
recipient’s signature in acknowledgment of a sum of money 


As will be seen if the receipt 


The Mr. R. W. 


receipt comes from Bombay. 


Wiling, care of Cory Brothers, Limited, Suez. 
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* BIRTHDAY 
APPLES. 


ERE isa photo. 
H of two large 
apples, contained in 
two ordinary glass 
bottles. The question 
naturally arises, ‘‘ How 
did they get there ?” 
When both apples were 
very small, scarcely 
larger than nuts, they 
were placed in the 
necks of the bottles 
Both bottles were tied 
to the tree and the 
apples allowed to grow 
in the neck of the 
bottles. Naturally, in 
time the apples grew, 
and grew inside the 
bottles. When they 





were fully developed their stalks were cut, and 
we have the apples as seen in the photo. Gin was 
then poured into the bottles, which were well 
corked and sealed. The apple in the larger bottle is 
at least fifteen years old, while the other is about 
" We have one in the family which 
Both apples were put in to 
Mann, 


seven years old. 
is over sixty years old. 
commemorate births in the family.— Mr. F. 
The Willows, Earl’s Colne, Essex. 


AN “ALTAR OF CURSING.” 

NNISH MURRAY lies some eight miles off the 
coast of Sligo, and contains ruins of great anti- 
quarian interest. The photograph shows the “ altar 
of cursing” inside the cashel, or fort. If a person 
wishes to curse a foe he has to go a certain. number of 
times round the altar (some say three and others nine 
times) and mutter the proper prayers and turn a stone 
as he passes. One account says it 1s necessary to go 
round the altar on your hands and knees. If the 


person cursed is guilty, the curse will fall on him ; if 


not, it will return and fall on the person who uttered 
it. Tradition also says that no person can count the 





cursing stones and get the same number twice. The 
cursing stones proper are the round ones on the top 
of the altar. I took the photograph on a recent trip 
to the island.—Mr. Cuthbert Harrison, Ballincar, 
Sligo, Ireland. 


“L'ENFANT TERRIBLE” AGAIN! 

“TJ “HE amateur photographer is notoriously guilty 

of exaggerating the figures and features of his 
** subjects,” and the lady in the picture below ex- 
pressed herself with spirit and conviction when she 
found her counterfeit presentment equipped with 
more than the normal number of feet. This time, 
however, the much-maligned ‘‘ amateur” was not at 
fault. Under pretence of helping to arrange matters, 
a younger brother, with malice aforethought, had 
seized the opportunity of his seniors’ preoccupation to 
slip another pair of shoes beneath the edge of the 
fair sitter’s gown !—Photo. C. Lavell. 
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THE LARGEST WHISTLE IN THE WORLD. 
FT°HE inhabitants of East St. Louis, which is a 

| suburban residential quarter of the busy indus 
trial American city of St. Louis, have for many years 
been the victims of nerve-racking and discordant 
siren blasts proceeding from the manufactories in the 
vicinity, summoning the workmen 
to their daily tasks. Each factory 
pe »ssessed its especial whistle, 
actuated in accordance with its 
particular clock. Considering the 
fact that there are scarcely two 
time-pieces absolutely synchron- 
ized, the din produced by the 
various sirens, each of which had 
a distinctive tone, can be well 
imagined, and the noise thus pro- 
duced was sufficient to rouse the 
heaviest sleeper from his bed. In 
order to remedy this state of affairs 
Mr. L. C Haynes, when he suc- 
ceeded tothe general managership 
of the East St. Louis and Subur- 
ban Electric Railroad and became 
a resident in the district, resolved 
to devise some means of obviating 
the discordant din. He communi- 
cated with the various industrial 
companies possessing sirens, with 
the view of establishing one power- 
ful whistle in a central position 
which would serve the various 
factories. Though the siren was 
to give vent to a loud and pene- 
trating blast capable of being heard 
for a distance of ten miles, yet it 
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was not to be shrill and objectionable to the residents 
in the immediate vicinity of the point at which it was 
stationed. The suggestion was adopted, and Mr. 
Haynes thereupon arranged for the construction of 
what is the largest whistle in the world. The siren 
comprises three whistles, the largest being nearly six 
feet in height, with the two smaller units placed on 
either side. It has been set up at the electrical 
generating station of the railway system, and is 
connected to an electric clock, which is guaranteed 
not to vary five seconds during the year. The 
whistles are blown four times during the day, the 
first blast being at seven o'clock in the morning, 
summoning the men to work ; the second at twelve, 
midday, signifying dinner-time ; the third an hour 
later, recalling the men to the factories ; and the last 
at six in the evening, announcing the end of the 
daily tasks. The residents throughout a radius of 
ten miles can hear 
the blast distinctly. 

Mr. F. A. A. 
Talbot. 


rHE STRENG 
OF A CREEI 

TENDRI 

MADE an ex- 
| periment re- 
cently to show the 
extraordinary 
holding power of 
a single tendril of 
the common Vir- 
ginian creeper. 
The tendril in 
question had been 
dead and entirely 
separated from the 
plant for several 
years. Despite this 
fact it proved cap- 
able of sustaining 
a dead weight of 
two pounds, as 





shown in the photograph. This 
illustrates the wonderful provision 
made by the young tendril for 
anchoring the long arms of the 
plant in order that they may 
withstand the assaults of rough 
winds.—Mr. Percy Collins, The 
Hatherley Rooms, Reading. 


A WEIRD FIGURE. 
| CAME upon my little boy 

arranging this uncanny 
creature, and was so struck with 
the weirdness of the object that I 
gota friend to take a photograph 
of it. It merely consists of a 
standard lamp clothed in a dress- 
ing-gown, a scarf, walking-stick 
and gloves, and a mounted black 
buck’s head. The result is very 
comical. Mr. E. Newell, 20, 
Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin. 
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THE POWER OF PLANT 
LIFE 


GROWING shoot of 
A grass has forced its 
way through a root with 
which it came into contact. 
I have photographed this, 
as it illustrates in a striking 
manner the wonderful power 
and pertinacity of vegetable 
growth—a subject, by the 
way, which presents many 
mysteries to the student of 
botany.—Mr. Percy Collins, 
The — Ilatherley Rooms, 
Reading. ‘ 


\ MAN WITH A LEAD 
HEAD. 


*OME of the plumbing 
S students at the Tech 
nical College, Darlington, 
made a model of a man’s 
head and hat entirely from 
sheet lead. It was found that 





the lead head, when finished, 
would fit on the head.of one 
of the junior students. Llis 
overcoat entirely hides the 
rough edge of the lead head. 
Mr. S. Barlow |! ennett, 
Ancoats House, F aglesclifie, 
R.S.O., Co. Durham. 


*“ LANDSCAPE STONE.’ 

ERE is a photograph 
taken direct from an 

actual piece of stone. The 
piece in question was found 
in Derbyshire. It is an 
ordinary - looking rock, 
which, when polished fiat, 
if a good specimen, pro- 
duces a very faithful repre- 
sentation of alandscape, with 
trees, hedges, etc. There is 
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of their kind, for each 
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a very fine specimen of the 
‘** landscape stone” in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Mr. L. Hamilton, Cardinal 
Iiouse, Feltham, Middlesex. 





EXTRAORDINARY 
COINCIDENCES. 

N the Tyrol, when a pea 
sant meets: with a fatal 
accident, dies suddenly, or 
is murdered out of doors, 
his or her friends erect a 
** marterl,” or small wocden 
monument, similar to those 
in the photograph, decor- 
ated at the top with a 
primitive coloured sketch of 
the tragic event, on, or 
close to, the spot where it 
happened. But, although 
these funny little ** memento 
mori” abound in that part 
of the world, the three here 
given are, perhaps, unique 


commemorates the death by 


drowning, while collecting logs of wood in the rapid 
mountain stream which flows close to where they are 





placed, of three workmen, the extraordinary part of it 
being that, though the accidents took place in different 
years, the days on which they occurred were, in each 


case, the 13th September. 





A Continental Contributor. 
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THE SMALLEST GOVERNMENT CHEQUE EVER 
DRAWN. 

T is easy enough to believe that some of the biggest 
| cheques that have been drawn were Government 
cheques, but to be told that any nation on the face of 
the globe ever got anything done for one cent (a half- 
penny) causes a smile of incredulity. Yet, in truth, 
this is the amount that Uncle Sam annually pays a 
certain Maurice Proctor, of Mineral Point, Wiscon- 
sin, as payment in full for carrying the mails from 
Mineral Point to Dodgeville, a distance of eight miles. 
Mr. Proctor runs a stage line for passengers * and 
goods between these two towns, and makes a very 
comfortable and honest living out of it. But he 
wanted to see the magic legend ‘*‘ U.S. Mail” painted 
gaily on his coach, so in good faith and in due form 
he offered to undertake the task of transporting 
Uncle Sam’s epistles. Some twenty other paities 
were eager to secure the same contract, but none of 
his competitors could quite underbid Mr. Proctor’s 
one-cent proposal. The Post Office officials, having 
found Mr. Proctor financially responsible—at least to 
the extent of one cent, the amount involved in the 
transaction—awarded him the contract. Twice a 
day, fair weather or foul, good crops or bad crops, 
employés of Mr. Proctor carry the mails on this 
arrangement. It is to be wondered if, the world 
round, any Government job is so well done for so 
little. This odd contract was recently renewed for a 
period of four years, the four 
cents being payable in four annual 
instalments. When Mr. Proctor 
received his first cheque from the 
rreasury Department he was im- 
mediately offered thirty-six dollars 
for the curiosity, and he sold it at 
this price. He has a standing 
offer of twenty-five dollars for the 
next one when it arrives. The 
only remark Mr. Proctor has been 
known to make about his exten- 
sive relations with Uncle Sam is 
that ‘“‘he hoped they wouldn't 
reduce his salary if the Govern- 
ment found it advisable to re- 
trench on expenditures.” —- Mr. 

Warren Harper, 15, Standish 
Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


A DOG AND AN EAGLE. 

"Tx small spaniel shown in 

the photograph is the heroine 
of a remarkable aerial adventure. 
The dog belongs to Wm. Marsh- 
man, who has a ranch on Cow 
Creek, near Encampment, Wyo- 
ming. Marshman aeened to 
be in the barn while the dog was 
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running in the pasture 
close by. On coming 
out of the barn a little 
later he saw a large 
bald eagle swoop down 
upon the spaniel, seize 
her with beak and 
talons, and ascend 
slowly into the air. He 
went to the house and 
returned with his rifle, 
and by this time the 
eagle had ascended 
about one hundred feet, 
but the dog becoming 
quite heavy and 
struggling continually caused the eagle to gradually 
descend until he came within twenty feet from the 
ground. A hasty shot from the rifle caused the 
eagle to drop the dog and soar away before Marsh- 
man could get within range for a telling shot. The 


Be, > .| 


dog was considerably lacerated by 
the beak and talons of the eagle, 
and the bald spot on her head is 


one of the scars.—Mr. G. Kuntz- 
man, Encampment, Wyoming. 


“A BUSH - RANGER.” 
5 curiosity in this photo- 

graph consists of a bush cut 
in what is supposed to be the shape 
of a horse with a rider on top of 
it. The latter is dressed up as 
an ordinary huntsman, with red 
coat, velvet hat, riding breeches, 
and boots all complete, which 
some local sportsman annually 
gives. The clothes are taken down 
at the end of every season and are 
renewed at the beginning of the 
next. This custom is said to 
have been kept up for over a hun- 
dred years, and was first started 
by a local gentleman who then 
owned the land. At one time 
there were toll-gates quite close. 
No one seems to know exactly 
why it was put up.—Mr. G. N. 
Hunnybun, Old Court Hall, God- 
manchester, Hunts, 











“OVER THEIR BULWARKS HUNG A CLOUD OF MEN LOCKED TOGETHER 
IN A DESPERATE STRUGGLE.” 


(See page 125.) 





